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The Irrigation of Small Areas. 
In this issue: < Mutiny in a Yawl. 
Vanquishing a Whale. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


WYMAN, PAW De LC ae C7Q.., 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, 


Overalls and Lumbermen’s Wear. 


An inspection is solicited by the Trade. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











trave Wou Secn Theme 


China Egg. 


E"or Sale, at W7holesale only, by 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO, 


St. PAUL, MINI. 


co Wou mnow DWhem?e 


GILT-EDGE BICYCLES. 


Ifso. You will Never Forget Them. 


They contain all 1897 Improvements worth having, aud are harder to beat than a 











CHRIST. HANSEN, 


PLORIST, St. Paul, Minn. 


The largest supply of Cut Flowers:in the Northwest. 

Roses, Amer in Beauty, per dozer . $2.01 $5.00 

Roses, any r, per doz 1.00 

Carnations, per dozen ; 

In large quantities, cheaper. 

Great variety of Palms ; from $1.00 up. 
Flowering Plants for vases, window boxes and flower 

beds at LOW PRICES. 


Ge Floral Designs filled on short notice. 
Mail and telegraph orders attended to promptly 
Send us your Orders 







Mar 


af 
1) Awnings and Tents, 


Cover Canvass of Every Description. 
Camp Furniture, 
Fiags, Hammocks, 


ufacturer of 


Wagon Tops and Wagons 
Stack and Binder Covers. 


Guns, Ammanition & Fishing Tackle 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
109-111 8S. 5th St.. 
LA CROSSE, WIS. | 


WorRKS: 





Lo. IN DIM And SS. 


A reproduction of an oil painting costing $100.00, 


LITHO-ENGRAVED IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS, | 


showing all the valuable far-bearing animals of our 
country, 


photo-engraving of all the valuable furskins of our 
country. Sizes.each 0x11, fully explained. Both sent 


postpaid for ten cents (stamps or silver at our risk). | 


Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Address plainly: 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

P.S.--Sent free to purchasers of our Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Guide, 48 pages illustrated, cloth bound, 50c. 
postpaid: also free to those who ship us hides, furs, 
pelts and wool. Pictures or Guides half-price to 
agents who will sell them. 


hides and furs, free to all. 





Universal Machine Works. 


P. P. BARTHOL, Proprietor. 
Manufacturer of 
Pulleys, Hangers, Collars, Couplings, 
Emery Stands, Punching Machinery, 
Saw Arbors, Buffing Machinery,Tools, &. | 


Elevator, Engine and Pump Repairing. 
First-class Blacksmithing. 


§ 282 & 284 E. 6th Bt., inn 
| Corner Rosabel, St. Paul, Minn. | 


| A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE) p——>-y>~ 


true to nature, an object lesson of great | 
interest to old and young; also a very instructive | 





COMO PARK FARM DAIRY, 
Cor. Phalen and Como Aves., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| HENRY STEBBING, Proprietor and Dealer in 


(Thousands can be sold.) | 
Market phy and other valuable information on 





Pure Cream and Choice Sweet Milk. 


A specialty made of supplying families with milk from 
the same cow. 


My berd is under charge of Dr. White, veterinary 
surgeon. and is absolutely free from disease. Patron- 
age is solicited strictly on the merits of my dairy 


products. G2" Mail address, 367 Dayton Ave. #3 





ITALIADS 
Macaroni and Vermicelli Co. 


Manufacturers 


Vermicelli, 


Egg Noodle, 


11 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 




































IMIALIN DDOBA. 


Population 200,000. Number of Farmers, 25,000. 


t= Look up its advantages before going elsewhere. 





CROP OCF 1594 AND iscs. 


AREA UNDER CROP YIELD 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 


WHEAT, - - - - 1,010,186 1,140,276 17,172,883 bus. 31,775,038 bus. 
OATS, - - - + + 418,686 482,658 11,907,854 ‘‘ 99,555,733 ‘ 
BARLEY, - - - - 119,528 153,839 2,981,716 “ 5,645,036 ‘* 
Oe a a 30,500 82,668 366,000 ‘ 1,281,354 ‘ 


Over 10,000,000 acres in Manitoba that have never been cultivated. 
Price of land from $2.50 to $6.00 per acre—on easy terms. 


Settlers coming to MANITOBA should always DROP OFF AT WINNIPEG for a few days and secure 
reliable information about settlements, free homesteads and lands for sale from the heads of departments located in 
Winnipeg. For latest information and maps, all free, address 


THOMAS GREENWAY, 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration, Winnipeg, Man. 
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‘ Hi ° ' ) —tealizes that the harvest time is ahead. { 
Wi Mi 7 Ideal anime Sree oo | cory not only the growing of the tallest grain—the | 
i S most tons-to-the-acre of hay; the best farming—the farming that pays— must © 
contemplate something more than this; for there is a harvest time, and just in 
\ proportion as a crop is saved successfully, speedily and economically, in just 
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)) Harvesting Machines are the profit-bringing kind; they are built for at wear, 
hard walk light draft, and in short, to satisfy. There are other kinds that 
don’t cost as much, but there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 

McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago, 


The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 
The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and 
The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper for sale everywhere. 
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SUMMER UNDERWEAR COMFORT 


Is secured by wearing the BEST FULL-FASHIONED 
UNION SUITS in the world, that are so perfect in J, 
fit and finish that ROBERT J. BURDETTE 
writes, 
“7 never knew what it was before to be 
dressed without knowing I had anything on.” 


LEWIS UNION SUITS 


Are Cheaper than Two-piece Suits 
of the same quality and finish, and are the 
Acme of Spring and Summer underwear comfort 
For Men, Women and Children. 


ASK YOUR DEALER for the LEWIS UNION SUITS. 
Don’t acceptany substitute said to be as good, they are not- 
but write us and we will fill your order or refer you toa 
dealer. Our patented improvements are not found in 
any other make 


CATALOGUE with testimonials of prominent 
people in every State, endorsing our claims. 
[2 Sample card of fabrics included. 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., 400 Union St., Janesville, Wis. 


SEND 2c. STAMP FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 4 
~ i 






| IN LEWISTON “HAPPY VALLEY” 


THERE ARE 


No Cyclones, 
No Blizzards, 
No Tornadoes, 
No Gales, 
No Heavy Winds, 
No Severe Thunder Storms, 
No Sunstrokes, 
No Long Winters, 
No Cold Winters, 
No Rainy Winters, 
No Fogs, 
No Pulmonary Diseases, 

No Crop Failures under irrigation. 
Come, investigate, prove it for yourself. 
Here all these things are Free. 

Can you buy them anywhere at any price ? 
* * * * * . 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR 











- Flouring Mills, 
~ Lumber Mills, 
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MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


The 
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| Creameries, 








ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Thoroughly Refitted and Re-opened 


Under the Management of the Proprietor, 


COL. A. ALLEN. 


SS = 


addition of the latest improvements. 


management will be pleased to entertain its friends of former days, and 
will make it agreeable for them when they visit St. Paul. 


Rates per day: $2, $2.50; with bath, $3. 
BE TRE PET PTR POPE TR TCE 


This house is now run as formerly when CoL. ALLEN was in charge, 


Cheese Factories, 
Woolen Mills, 
Canneries, 
Warehouses, 

Small manufactories, 
Stores of all kinds, 
Poultry Breeding, 
Honey Production, 
Dairying, 


wail 


| And always 
| Fruits, Fruits, 
Fruits, Fruits, 


| LEWISTON WATER AND POWER COMPARY, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 


Winter Feeding of Stock in Warm Valleys, 


Fruits, Fruits, 
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ARD & SON, 
Boat Liver and Fishing-Tackle. 
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Boats of all descriptions, Ice Yachts to order. 


Pioneer Boat- Yard. 
Builders of Steam, Sail and Gasoline Yachts, also Row- 
4 E. Gorham St., Mapison, Wis. 














VENCEDOR. 


Steam and Sail 
"Ol he Gr ebte ae 


Built in Steel, Wood and Aluminum. 


ENGINES and BOILERS: 
Steam, Vapor, Naphtha and Electric. 


LAUNCHES: 
Row-Boats, Canoes, Shells, Hunting-Boats, Barges, Gigs. 
Half and One-Raters for Racing, constructed in Wood and Aluminum, 
AND GUARANTEED TO BE ABLE AND FAST. 


Send 10c for 1897.Catalogue,the handsomest and most complete 
edition ever issued, and of interest to every Yachtsman. 


We guarantee our models, workmanship and construction to be 
1E BEST, AND ouR PRiIcEs THE LOWEST. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., 
Designers, Builders, Sailmakers, 
Riverside St., RACINE, WIS. 
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|THE: IRRIGATION f 
OF SMALL AREAS.! 
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} BY E. V. SMALLEY. 
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Large projects for the irrigation of the arid 
regions of the West have been mainly sus- 
pended since the financial crisis of 1893, and 
are waiting for the full dawn of better times. 
Such projects always involve a considerable ex- 
penditure of money, far beyond the resources 
of the people living in the immediate localities 
they are destined to benefit. They must be 
financiered, and capital must be sought in 
Eastern or foreign money centers for carrying 
them into execution. They involve, as.a rule, 
the construction of heavy. masonry dams across 
streams, the building of strong head-gates, and 
the excavation of long canals and numerous 
laterals. The main canals must have a length 
of a number of miles before they attain suffi- 
cient elevation above the bottom-lands along 
the streams for the distribution of the water 
over the thirsty ground. We believe that a 
great many of these projects will be carried 
into execution in the near future, and that 
they will open the way for the settlement of 
many thousands of acres of land that now has 
absolutely no value for cultivation. In the 
meantime, however, a good deal is being done 
here and there in the direction of watering 
small areas by methods applied on or very near 
the lands to be tilled. Sometimes a single set- 
tler is able to obtain sufficient water for a few 
fields upon which he can make a good living by 
some system of intensive farming. In other 
instances, a few settlers combine to pay the 
cost of the simple irrigation methods. These 
methods for watering small areas may be 
divided into two general classes. First, those 
that pump water by means of windmills from 
the underlying water-bearing strata, or that 
are so fortunate as to be able toemploy flowing 
wells. Small reservoirs are required to store 
the water until it is needed for use. This 
method is already employed to a considerable 
extent in South Dakota and Nebraska, and 
with very good results in the production of 
large and regular crops. We have, in previous 
numbers of this magazine, described the gen- 
eral outlines of the water-bearing strata which 
dip under both the Dakotas and Nebraska and 
hich receive their water supply from the 





melting snows and from the seepage of the 
streams on the eastern flanks of the Rocky 
Mountains and their outlying spurs. 

The second method of irrigation on a small 
scale is by means of some form-of water-wheels. 
This is, of course, applicable only to lands lying 
immediately on the margin of rivers or creeks. 
It is by no means a new idea, for it was prac- 
ticed in the earliest dawn of Babylonian and 
Indian civilization. It is adapted to many 
stretches of rich lands lying along the water- 
courses of our American arid region. The cost 
is not great, and the returns in the way of hay 
and other fodder-crops, fruits, small grains and 
vegetables are so large and so certain that it 
can be earnestly commended to intending set- 
tlers. As a rule, lands to be watered can be 
obtained by homestead right; or, if purchased, 
can be had at $1 to $4 per acre. The settler 
does not require a great deal of land, and 
should not attempt to irrigate much at first. 
It is better to have a larger supply of water 
than is needed, than to come out short during 
a long dry season. Ten acres of hay, alfalfa, 


corn and potatoes will support a family in com- | 


fort, and five acres in fruit make about as large 
an orchard as one man can attend to. 

We received recently, from the United States 
Geological Survey, an admirable little pamphlet 
upon pumping water for irrigation, which can 
be obtained by anyone upon addressing the 


director of the survey, Charles D. Walcott, at | 


Washington. This pamphlet, written by Her- 
bert M. Wilson, is No. 1 of a series of ‘‘Water 
Supply and Irrigation Papers.”’ In thisarticle 





| wind-wheel. 


we have made free use of the statementsin the 
pamphlet, and have reproduced a number of 
the illustrations. 

Taking up, first, the use of wind as a motive 
power for raising water, we present a drawing 
of the simplest possible method, an example of 
which can be seen in use here and there on our 
Western plains. This device is known vari- 
ously as the ‘“‘Wind Rustler,’ ‘Jumbo,’ or 
‘‘Mogul’”’ windmill. It consists of a large wheel, 
the lower part of which is enclosed by a struct- 
ure of planks, so that the wind will only strike 
upon the upper fans. This contrivance is, of 
course, less efficient and reliable than the reg- 
ular form of windmill, because it is placed so 
near the ground that it does not receive the 
full force of the wind. Moreover, the directing 
of the mill to the wind is not under the control 
of the irrigator; he can only place hisstructure 
in relation to the general direction of the wind 
in his locality. The contrivance is, however, 
a very good makeshift for the pioneer who does 
not have the means to purchase a well-designed 
The Mogul is usually fourteen to 
eighteen feet in diameter and has six to eight 
fans about two feet wide by ten or fifteen 
feet in length, and itis capable of pumping 
sufficient water to irrigate about two acres 
with a twenty-five-foot lift. It costs $20 to $100, 
according to the amount of hired labor em- 
ployed in its construction. 

The modern American windmill has been 
advanced to a high degree of perfection, so as 
to do the greatest possible work with the small- 
est size, and, consequently, with the least pos- 














MIDSTREAM WHEEL DRIVING A BUCKET-PUMP. 
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TYMPANUM. 


sible expenditure for material. It is much 
lighter in weight and appearance than any 
European mill. It does not use cloth sails; 
and, although the wide angle of the vane is 
not so advantageous as in the sail-mill, the 


surface presented for a given diameter is suffi- ' 


ciently great to more than compensate. 
American windmills may be divided into two 
principal classes, namely, sectional wheels with 
centrifugal governor and independent rudder, 
and solid wheels with side vane governor and 
independent rudder. There are a number of 
special types. Some of them are rudderless, 
the wind pressure upon the wheel being relied 
on to bring it in the right direction. We give 
an engraving of a steel windmill and tower- 
carrying tank. For a good example of the 
operation of these windmills, we can cite the 
little village of Forsyth, Montana, where, owing 
to the absence of sufficient rain, the whole 
country is brown and desolate after the middle 
of June. This town is mainly inhabited by 
engineers, conductors, brakemen, and other 
employees of the Northern Pacific Railway. 
They have built for themselves pleasant homes, 
and by the use of small windmills they enjoy 
the advantages of green lawns, gardens, shade- 
trees, currant and berry-bushes, strawberry- 
beds and vegetables. On one of the streets of 
the place, almost every home is furnished with 


one of these windmills. There is an abundant | 


water supply, under the town site, coming from 
the seepage of the Yellowstone River. 
Our third diagram shows two windmills and 


a small storage reservoir of the type of con- | 


struction common in the Dakotas. The reser- 
voir must, of course, be placed on ground of 
sufficient altitude to give fall enough for wa- 
tering the adjacent fields. If the bottom of 
the reservoir is at all gravelly, clay should be 
hauled upon it to the depth of a few inches 


be perfectly plumb, in order to have the pump- 
rod work without friction. The cost of these 
steel windmills ranges from %50 to $400, ac- 
cording to size and make. Storage reservoirs 
can be built for about $100 each. A five-inch 
pump will discharge 250 cubic feet an hour, a 
six-inch pump about 380, and an eight-inch 
pump about 650 feet. On this basis, with the 
average water duty, a five-inch pump will irri- 
gate six acres if running constantly, or two 
acres if running one-third of the time. Of 
course, the area to be irrigated is very much 
increased by the supply from the storage reser- 
voir. The pump can be kept running all the 
spring months, filling the reservoir before any 
water is required on the land. We should say 
that, as a general rule, one windmill and pump 
of moderate power, with a storage reservoir, 
could be depended upon to irrigate about twenty 
acres in grain and root crops. 
WATER-WHEELS. 

The raising of water from streams to a given 
height for use over small adjacent areas of 
ground is a practice that has grown in favor in 
all parts of the arid regions, and is capable of 
very great extension. It is so simple that it 
requires very little description. The place for 
the wheel is usually selected upon a bend ina 
stream where there is a strong and constant 
current, near the shore, that can be depended 
upon during the irrigation season. There are 

















WINDMILLS AND CIRCULAR RESERVOIR. 


in order to keep the water from being absorbed 
in the ground. Care should be taken to secure 
a firm foundation for the windmill, which is 
usually done by anchoring the corner posts into 
foot-posts buried in the ground and made of 
eight-inch-square timber. The windmill must 

















HOME-MADE WIND ENGINE, AS 


USED ON THE GREAT PLAINS. 


several forms of wheels that can be constructed 
at no very large expense. Our first illustration 
shows what is called a midstream wheel driv- 
ing a bucket-pump. The picture explains it- 
self. The wheel varies from twelve to twenty- 
five feet in diameter, and the float-boards are 
ten to fifteen in number, two of which should 
always be submerged at thesame time. These 
project from twenty-four to thirty inches from 
the wheel rim, dipping into the water about 
one-half their depth. In rivers, the water- 
levels of which fluctuate, the axle of the wheel 
is placed on movable supports, to render it 
capable of being raised or lowered at pleasure. 

Another form of water-wheel is called, in 
Colorado, the ‘‘Noria.’’ Attached to the outer 
rim are a number of buckets which dip into the 
water as the wheel revolves, and, as they reach 
the upper portion of their cycle, spill their con- 
tents into a trough which leads into the irri- 
gation ditch. Such wheels may be seen at dif- 
ferent points on the Yellowstone River in Mon- 
tana, and on the Snake River in Idaho. They 
are of very ancient origin, having been used in 
almost every country in the world, most ex- 
tensively, perhaps, in Egypt and Sicily. Some 
very large wheels of this variety have been 
placed lately upon the Green River in Colorado. 
The diameters of these wheels are twenty to 
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thirty feet. They are hung on wooden axles 
five inches in diameter, and their paddles dip 
two inches into the stream. The buckets at- 
tached to their outer circumference are of 
wood, having an air-hole in the bottom closed 
by a suitable leather flap-valve. ‘These buckets 
are six feet in length, four inches square, and 
have a capacity of two-thirds of a cubic foot 
each. The largest of them raises ten cubic feet 
per revolution, and handles in all about 4,000 
cubic feet per day, or approximately one-tenth 
of an acre foot. An apparatus not unlike the 
Noria is the ancient wheel employed in Egypt 
and known as the tympanum, an illustration 
of which we give. This wheel is a common 
undershot wheel turned by paddles dipping 
into a flowing stream; but, instead of lifting 
water in buckets, the water enters a series of 
spiral gutters and, as the wheel revolves, flows 
through these until it finally reaches the cen- 
ter of the wheel near the hub and passes out at 
this point into the irrigation ditch. 

We shall not, in this article, describe the use 
of the turbine wheel for lifting water by means 
of pumps. They are very well adapted to cer- 
tain local conditions where there is a rapid fall 
in a stream, so that a short canal affords suffi- 
cient fall to run the wheel. 
of the elevation of water by turbines in our 
Northwestern country can be seen at Prosser, 
on the Yakima River, in the State of Wash- 
ington. Here two large turbines work power- 
ful pumps, which elevate the water to a reser- 
voir at a height of about 100 feet over the town 
and the lands irrigated. In the course of time 
this machinery will convert what was formerly 
a pretty wool-shipping station in an arid waste, 
into a blossoming garden, orchard and vineyard. 

The subject of irrigation of small areas might 
be pursued at much greater length, but the 
purpose of this article is only to give a mere 
outline sketch of the methods now employed, 
with such illustrations as will readily convey 
to the mind of the reader the main points in 
the theme. 


* 
* 


RICH MONTANA WATER. 


One of the most interesting sights in the 
great mining town of Butte, says the Anaconda 
Mont.) Recorder, is the process by which copper 
is caught from the emerald-colored water that 
flows from the Anaconda and St. Lawrence 
mines. While there is nothing particularly 
new about the process, the large proportions 
which the business has assumed is particularly 
interesting. It is estimated that this water, 
which for four or five years went to waste, is 
now bringing the Anaconda Company $30,000 a 
month at a cost of about $1,000 a month. It is 
only within the past year that the company 
undertook to handle this water. Heretofore it 
was worked underJease. An old German, named 
Mueller, was the first man to successfully save 
copper from the water. 

During the past three years Thomas Ledford 
had a lease on the water. He paid twenty-five 
per cent royalty to the company. During the 
three years he turned over to the company $60,- 
000. There was no way of determining just 
what he got out of it, but it is claimed that he 
realized at least $100,000 a year from the water. 
Ledford is a pretty rich man today, but just 
before he got the lease he was as poor as Job’s 
turkey. 

Now that the company is operating the wa- 
ter on its own account, it has discovered what 
a great money-making enterprise it is. At the 
present time several acres of ground are cov- 
ered with wooden vats. These are filled with 
all the old scrap-iron they can hold. It has 
proved a splendid scheme for disposing of the 
tons and tons of old iron the company has ac- 








The best example | 

















NORIA, OR WATER-WHEEL, LIFTING FILLED BUCKETS. 


cumulated. Old hoisting-cages, water-pipe, 
wheelbarrows, railroad iron—in fact, anything 
that consists of tin or iron, is good for this 
service. 

It is said that, for every pound of iron put 
into a vat, apound of copper is produced. 
Where the water first attacks the iron, the 
copper absorbs the iron completely within 
three weeks. After the precipitation is effected, 
the water is drawn off and the slimy copper is 
transferred to another tank, where the water is 
still further drained off. These latter vats hold 
about fifteen tons of the copper, which now has 
| the appearance of aclayish substance. This is 
| then sacked into packages of about 100 pounds. 
| When in this shape it is sent to the smelters in 
this city. The product carries an average of 
| eighty-six per cent pure copper. The iron re- 

maining in it makes a fine flux, and, when 
' mixed with other smelting ore, is said to bring 








STEEL WINDMILL AND TOWER-CARRYING TANK. 





the ore up to a value of about $300 a ton. 
Really, the water from the mines is the most 
profitable product of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company. 





ROCK PICTURES IN OREGON. 

While in Alturas, Or., W. B. Whittemore dis- 
covered some remarkable hieroglyphics about 
fifteen miles northeast from the north end of 
Warner Vallev, on the edge of what is locally 
known as the ‘“‘desert’’ in Lake County. Mr. 
Whittemore says the hieroglyphics had been 
cut with a sharp instrument in the surface of 
the hard, basaltic rock. They cover the face 


| of the bluff for a distance of about three miles, 


and consist of pictures of Indians with bows, 
arrows and spears, besides deer, antelope, dogs 
and wolves, geese, ducks, swans, and reptiles of 
various kinds. Intermingled with these ani- 
mals are characters which, of course, he could 
not decipher. He says that the execution of 
the pictures was very good, and he is satisfied 
that it could not have been the work of ordi- 
nary Indians. Throughout the entire distance 
the characters and pictures are in rows. 

The Indians of the vicinity have no knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the hieroglyphics or of 
the people who, ages ago, chiseled them on the 
surface of the rocks. From the description 
given, the picture-writing bears a close re- 
semblance to that found in Mexico and Central 
America. If this supposition be true, acareful 
study might reveal to the archeologist some 
insight into the origin or wanderings of a dead 
and forgotten civilization. 





* 


MONTANA’S FIRST QUARTZ-MILL. 





It seems to be a well-settled fact, says the 
Butte Western Mining World, that the first 
quartz-mill ever built in the State of Montana 
was put up in Bannack in 1864. This mill was 
built of wooden stamps on which pieces of 
wagon-tires and other old iron plates were used 
for shoes. This mill was intended to work gold 
quartz ores entirely. The first silver-mill was 
unquestionably the old Pioneer, now owned by 
the Hope Company near Philipsburg. The 
pans for this mill were shipped by wagon all 
the way from San Francisco, and in crossing 
the Rio Virgin, in Southern Utah, the wagon 
and teamssunk in the quicksands and the pans 
were buried there for several weeks until they 
could be dug out and raised by derricks. 
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VANQUISHING A WHALE. 


Some time ago a whale that had apparently 
grown tired of ‘a life on the ocean wave and a 
home in the rolling deep,’ wandered into the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca bent upon a voyage of 
discovery, and frequently, during the early 
summer, passengers on the incoming steamers 
reported having sighted the cetacean at vari- 
ous points on Puget Sound. About the first of 
last August he had reached the placid waters 
of Henderson’s Bay, about twelve miles south- 
west of Tacoma. Here he seemed content to 
rest from his journeyings, and could be seen 
cavorting about daily, apparently for the sole 
delectation of the summer residents of Steila- 
coom, Long Branch, De Lano Beach, and other 
near-by suburban summer resorts. Frequent 
excursion parties visited the bay in yachts, 
launches and row-boats, and, at a respectful 
distance, followed in the wake of the whale 
and watched its maneuvers with the greatest 
interest. 

It was not long before amateur whaling 
parties were organized, and, provided with all 
manner of weapons, from a revolver to a six- 
pound cannon, started out to capture the sport- 
ive leviathan. But their fusillade did not seem 
to trouble or worry him in the least; it seemed 
to be only an amusing diversion, and he carried 
on a game of hide-and-seek with the would-be 
whalers that was exceedingly tantalizing. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, September 1, 
however, a hunting party consisting of Harvey 
H. Allger, Charles H. Allger, Carl Evans and 
John Purple, all of them experienced oarsmen 
and fishermen, quietly left the city in a couple 
of ordinary skiffs, provided with a number of 
crude lances and harpoons of their own manu- 
facture and several hundred fathoms of rope. 
Late in the evening they sighted the whale, 
and after a lively chase of several hours they 
succeeded in getting near enough to put a har- 
poon into his side. This quickly brought the 
creature to a realization of his danger, and with 
a great snort of pain he began todive and spout 
as he started off through the water at a terrific 
speed. About two hundred fathomsof the line 
were passed out and then securely fastened, 
allowing the whale to trail both boats in his 
wake. He continued thus to tow the boats 
throughout the night, circling around and 
about the islands of the bay—never stopping, 
and only occasionally slackening his pace. — 





The bay was brilliant with phosphorescence 
as the monster darted through the water at a 
fearful rate, splashing and churning it into 
foam. In the early morning, shortly after day- 
light, they succeeded in planting another har- 
poon in his body, a large barrel buoy being 
attached to the line about one hundred feet 
from the harpoon. As the noon hour approached 
they managed to drive a lance into his side. 
He dived instantly, and upon coming to the 
surface a stream of blood was spouted upward 
to a height of threeor fourfeet. Shortly after- 
wards they fell in with a number of fishermen 
ina couple of row-boats; they were taken in 
tow, also, and for five or six hours the whale 
drew the four boats along with undiminished 
speed. Several times, during the.afternoon, as 
he doubled on his trail, they thrust the cruel 
lance deep into his side. The whale seemed to 
act very cowardly; he never acted on the ag- 
gressive, and gave no evidence whatever of a 
desire to attack his tormentors; on the con- 
trary, he would dive out of sight whenever a 
boat neared him. 

A peculiarity that was decidedly unpleasant 
to his pursuers was the nauseating and almost 
unbearable odor that emanated from the whale 
everytime he spouted. So terrible a stench 
the men had never experienced before, and they 
could only account for it upon the theory that 
the odor was possibly one of the animal’s means 
of defense. This peculiarity was referred to, a 
number of years ago, by Dr. William H. Dall 
in the American Naturalist, volume iii, page 334, 
where he asked for further information upon 
the subject from New Bedford whalers. 

For five long days and nights these intrepid 
toilers of the sea were continuously en voyage 
three hundred feet in the rear of the whale, 
almost constantly towed hither and thither 
through the intricacies of the islands of the 
bay and The Narrows. On Sabbath evening 
the cetacean was rendered practically helpless 
by numerous thrusts of lance and harpoon. A 
little steamer that was near came to the rescue 
at this time. It was made fast to the huge 
carcass by one of the lines, and proceeded 
to tow it to Quartermaster Harbor. This 
was not done without protest on the part 
of the dying monster, however. He frequently 
and vigorously manifested his disapproval, and 
put out his long flippers and so retarded the 
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progress of the steamer that fora time it was 
nip and tuck as to which would tow the other. 
It is estimated that the whale had towed the 
two boats and their occupants at least two 
hundred miles before he finally succumbed and 
was captured. 

At Quartermaster Harbor a large barge was 
sunk upon the beach, and the whale was floated 
over it at high tide. When the tide receded, 
the monster was left upon the deck. All the 
water was then pumped out of the barge, and 
it was floated by the incoming tide—the whale 
on board! On the day following the barge was 
towed by a tug to the city dock, where the 
colossal corpse was viewed by thousands of 
people. 

The total length of the whale was forty-five 
feet. It was particularly notable for the im- 
mense size of its head, which constituted at 
least one-third of the entire length of the body 
and was quite narrow above, but very broad 
below, where it consisted chiefly of a large un- 
der lip, which completely overlapped the upper 
lip. The eyes were very small, and they were 
situated just above the angles of the mouth. 
The pectoral fins were each about nine feet in 
length, and about two feet behind the angles of 
the mouth. The greatest circumference of the 
cylindrical body was a little behind the pectoral 
fins, where the full diameter, or breadth, was 
about eleven feet. The caudal fin measured 
thirteen feet across from tip totip. The tail, 
which is wielded by muscles of enormous power, 
constitutes the sole means of offense and defense 
in the whale; for it has no teeth wherewith to 
bite. A single blow of the tail, well delivered, 
would be sufficient to crush an ordinary row- 
boat or send it whirling through the air. The 
plates of whalebone are the substitutes for 
teeth in the mouth. They are ranged verti- 
cally and transversely in two series that de- 
scend from the palatal surface of the upper 
jaw and terminate in a fringe of very coarse 
hairs on their lower and inner margins, where 
they come in contact with the upper surface of 
the bulky tongue, when the mouth is closed. 
The molluscous and crustaceous animals which 
constitute its food, are bruised into a pulp 
between the muscular tongue and the coarse 
fibers of the whalebone, and swallowed. Many 
large barnacles were attached to the pectoral 
fins, to the lower jaw, and to various parts of 
the body. 

After the whale had been upon exhibition 
for about a week, it was taken across the bay 
and a large amount of oil was extracted from 
the blubber, the bones being cleaned carefully 
and preserved for mounting. The accompany- 
ing illustration, reproduced from a photograph, 
will give a very good idea of the appearance of 
the whale as it was lying upon the beach at 
Quartermaster Harbor, about six miles from 
Tacoma. MERIDEN S. HILL. 


To MAKE WoLF Kitt Wo.r.—A Western 
genius has made a discovery which, if all that 
he claims for it be true, will settle the coyote 
and wolf question for all time. The discovery 
consists of a yellowish-brown liquid. The mode 
of extermination is to trap a wolf or coyote 
alive and inject three drops of the fluid beneath 
the skin. This operation is repeated three 
times in twelve hours, at the end of which 
time the animal, with green-eyed, dilated 
pupils, frothing at the mouth and raving mad, 
is released and turned loose. It lives from 
thirty to forty hours, after being liberated; but, 
like a dog with hydrophobia, it bites every. 
thing that it comes in contact with, and as 
every other wolf thus bitten becomes inocu- 
lated, the poison spreads and death follows at 
a rapid rate. It is cruel, perhaps, but effective. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE WHEAT-FIELD IN CLAY COUNTY, MINN. 


CLAY COUNTY, IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


Now that many inquiries are being con- 
stantly made about Northern Minnesota farm- 
lands, I propose to answer, in a general way, 
certain broad questions that are of special in- 
terest to prospective settlers. The first ques- 
tion usually asked is, ‘‘What can you raise in 
your neighborhood?”’ I will reply to this by 
saying that we can raise here in Clay County 
everything that can be grown in the most 
favored portions of Iowa or Southern Minne- 
sota. The next question is, ‘‘How can you get 
this produce to market?” We have in our 
county five lines of railroads, two lines north 
and south, one line east and west, and two im- 
portant branches. These furnish every part of 
the county with fairly convenient transporta- 
tion. There are a number of good townsin the 
county, three of which are railroad divisional 
points. The soil varies somewhat throughout 
the county, but it can be said to be almost a 
uniform black, sandy loam, with a clay sub- 
soil. Sufficient rainfall to ensure crops has al- 
ways been the rule here; besides, the county is 
well watered by a large number of small lakes, 
and drained by both forks of the Buffalo River, 
one from the east through the center of the 
county, and the other from the south, making 
a junction at about the center of the county 
and emptying in the Red River, which drains 
the county on the west its entire length. 

Considerable timber exists in the county 
along the streams. Broad strips of oak, bass- 
wood, cottonwood, maple and birch skirt all 
the creeks, and plenty of fuel can always be 
obtained from this source. Hardwood sells 
here from $3.50 to $4 per cord. The general 
outline of the county is a gently-rolling prairie, 
nearly every acre of which can be cultivated. 
The average yield of wheat in this region would 
be about eighteen bushels, other cereals thriv- 
ing equally well. The population is fairly 
mixed, but Scandinavians predominate. The 
price of lands varies a good deal with the local 
conditions and improvements, but, as a general 
rule, wild land here is considered very cheap. 
Several causes have operated to bring this 
about. A large tract of railroad grant land 
was in litigation until 1892, when it was ad- 
justed and put on the market at low prices. 
Then, too, large bodies of lands held by Eastern 
speculators were forced on the market by the 
panic of the following year, and the University 
of Minnesota had some land here which was 
offered at alow figure. All these lands pro- 
duced a very depressing feeling in the county 
and resulted in bringing down the price of all 
wild lands. Moorhead, the largest town in the 
county, is the judicial seat, and land in that 
section is pretty expensive. New settlers are 





coming in gradually, and paying good prices 
for improved farms. 

A decided movement of settlers is quite 
noticeable at three points in the county—Ulen, 
in the north and on the Manitoba branch of 
the Northern Pacific; Hawley, about the cen- 
ter of-the county on the main line of the 
Northern Pacific; and Barnesville, on the Great 
Northern and in the southern portion of the 
county. Ulen is comparatively a new town 
and is now well started, and sure to makea 
brisk and thrifty community. All lines of 
mercantile business are well represented, and 
schools and churches are not behind in the gen- 
eral progress. Many new settlers have bought 
lands tributary to this point during the past 
year. The soil around Ulen is a black loam 
with aclay subsoil, and wild lands can be bought 
there for $4 to $7 per acre, improved farms bring- 
ing $8 to $20 per acre. 

Hawley, on the main line of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, lies in about the center of the 
county north and south, and is a very import- 
ant business point. The population of the place 
is about 400. It is as busy a little place of that 
size as it is possible to find in the Northwest. 
There are two creameries, eight general stores, 
three hardware stores, one drug-store, two lum- 
ber-yards, three elevators and one bank; in 
fact, a general equipment of successful busi- 
ness concerns. The.location of two creameries 
at this point would indicate a diversifying dis- 
position among the farmers, which is being 
pushed and encouraged by the business people 
as much as possible. Flax-growing around Haw- 
ley is proving quite profitable and successful, 
and is reducing the wheat acreage around this 
point considerably. Wild prairie-land can be 
bought here, within three to five miles of 
the railroad, for $7 to $10 per acre; while im- 
proved farms, about the same distance from the 
railway, are held at $10 to $20 per acre. The 
soil is a black, sandy loam. The land hasa 
gentle roll, and is being bought freely at the 
above prices. 

The principal new-comers are old, successful 
farmers from the thickly-settled portions of 
Iowa, Southern Minnesota and Wisconsin, and 
a good many substantial Scandinavians from 
other portions of these States. These new set- 
tlers appear to be thoroughly satisfied with 
their location, as I notice flattering testimoni- 
als from many of them, speaking highly of the 
soil and its productiveness and expressing their 
general satisfaction with Northern Minnesota. 

Barnesville, the second largest town in Clay 
County, is an important division point on the 
Great Northern Railroad, and, apart from 
the sustenance afforded by the railroad’s oper- 





| the solid growth of the place. 


| local market. 





ations, it would be well supported by its 
large territory of excellent agricultural land. 
The country east of town is a rolling prairie, 
the west being a stretch of almost level country. 
The soil is a black, sandy loam from twelve to 
thirty inches deep, with a clay subsoil. The 
prices of wild lands here run from $5 to $10 per 
acre, improved lands ranging from $8 to $15 per 
acre. Barnesville has made notable strides in 
substantial business blocks in the past two 
years. One visiting the town after an absence 
of three or four years, would be surprised at 
This section is 
unusually attractive for farmers. The large 
number of railroad employees affords a good 
This, with other desirable con- 
veniences in the way of elevators, two large 
flour-mills, two banks and a full complement of 
strong business houses, with good schools and 
churches and other social advantages, make 
this progressive place a desirable region in 
which to own a home or to cultivate a farm. 
Dairying has advanced rapidly in Clay County. 
The profits from this source are so encouraging 
that it is bound to double with the next two 
years. There are now five creameries and sev- 
eral skimming stations in the county, and sev- 
eral others will probably be established before 
1898 rolls around. All in all, it is one of the 
best counties in the State—a county that is 
certain to receive its full share of new settlers 
and new wealth. R. G. REEN. 
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A SONG OF SPRING IN THE WILDWOOD. 








Oh! fair Mother Nature arose in the morning, 
Early in the morning of a young March day, 
And sent a swift breeze with a soft note of warning 
To old Mr. Winter to hasten on his way. 
For old Mr. Winter he still dilly-dallies, 
List’ning at the casement, ling'ring on the moor, 
But the south wind, seeking thro’ all his shady valicys, 
Sends him to his castles on the Blue Berg shore 


Then Dame Nature, calling all her aids together, 
Binds the willing winds and uses them for brooms, 
And whirling, swirling off, as lightly as a feather, 
Go the drifts of dead leaves from corners of her 
rooms. 
Rain-clouds above come low and lower drooping, 
Dashing pearly torrents on the floors, brown and 
bare, 
Till naiads and till dryads go, all together trooping, 
Footing to the merry pitter-patter everywhere; 


When; lo! over all sweeps the sun’s streaming tresses, 
Golden are the meshes which the bright loom weaves, 
And the kind mother now all her tree-children dresses, 
Slipping over naked arms their green, shining 
sleeves. 
Her new carpet’s laid,—more beautiful than Brussels, 
Dotted o’er with spring‘ flowers, real as they can be;— 
Atev’ry forest window anew curtain rustles, 
And house-cleaning’s over for the spring jubilee. 


She kneels on the turf and she breathes into Flower- 
land :— 

“Hasten,” to the violet, “hasten” to the rose: 
“Come! Lift your pretty heads, come up to our land, 
Love waits the blossom and the blade as it grows.” 

She nods to the nixies sitting ‘neath the billows, 
Lightly go their lutes, and eerily they sing; 

She says to the fairies, dancing ’neath the willows, 
“Green grows a glade for the dear pixie ring.” 


She sends word to Birdland, and soon. swiftly winging, 
Red birds and blue birds, yellow birds and brown, 
White birds and black birds, with clear voices ringing, 
Twitter thro’ the forest-ways, flutter up and down. 
She whispers into Childland, and soon lane and by-way 

Echo to the music of the dear, flying fleet; 
Patter, patter come the children over hill and highway, 
Birds not so beautiful, flowers not so sweet. 


With wild curlsstreaming and with light feet skipping, 
They caper and they circle swift as sunbeam's glance, 
Till the pixies and the elves of the wood cease tripping, 
To gaze in silent envy on the children as they dance. 
Birds singing overhead, boughs and blossoms swaying, 
Heaven shining love down, plain as plain can be, 
Back let me wander and in dreams go a-straying 
Where Nature in the wildwood holds her spring 
jubilee. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


OARRIE SHAW RICE. 
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It was on a clear, still August day that I 
went aboard one of those most useful as well as 
beautiful creations of modern times, a steel 
lake freighter. The ocean carries a countless 
fleet of vessels, mammoth ships and ocean 
liners, but in that great multitude of crafts 
there is no class of ships so perfect in appoint- 
ment, so thoroughly beautiful from stem to 
stern, from bridge to keelson,and so well adapted 
to their sphere, as the modern package freight 
steamers of the lakes. They are fast, safe, and 
comfortable; therefore, to one who cares to 
rest, to be careless and lazy, there is no better 
place than aboard one of them. 

The captain was a gentle, quiet man who 
knew the lakes as a cat knows its way home. 
He was said to have the best discipline of any 
man on the lakes, and the best ship. I had be- 
come acquainted with him by chance, and, as I 
knew the owner of the ship, I had often been 
aboard. He had once asked me, in the presence 
of the owner, to take a trip, and as the owner 
pressed the invitation, I had accepted. 

We were under way and the captain had 
given the course, which the wheelsman echoed. 
I spoke of the beauty of the boat and the ship- 
shape way in which everything was done, and 
then of the discipline of the crew. 

‘‘A steamboat without discipline is danger- 
ous to be aboard of,’’ he said. 

“On the lakes?” I asked. 

The captain looked at me curiously for a mo- 
ment, and then said: 

“Well, yes. I happen to have left a boat in 
the middle of Lake Superior, one November 
afternoon, which was one of the boats where 
discipline was thought to be useless. Itis only 
because I am lucky that I am here.” 

“Did she sink?’’ I queried. 

“Hit the reef and broke in two. Lack of 
discipline, I tell you, means trouble. On the 
sea, in years gone by, it usually ended in 
mutiny, but on these lakes we seldom hear the 
word. But 1 saw a crew—an entire crew, mate 
and all, but myself—refuse to do as the captain 
commanded, and every one, including the cap- 
tain, lost his life thereby. I was the one man 
left to profit by the lesson taught, and you can 
believe I learned it, and learned it well. 

“T’ll tell you about it,’’ said the old fellow, 
after a look astern. 

“Tt happened ten years ago, when I was sec- 
ond mate. We were bound down from Duluth 
with grain. We left there with a light breeze 
from the sou’west, and it looked as if we were 
going to have a good run; but at dusk the wind | 
hauled due north and began to blow. | 

} 





“T have been on these lakes thirty years, 
now, and have pounded out many a blow, but | 
I’ll give you my word that that was the worst 
yné that ever blew. Of course, we couldn’t 


round-to in it, as going back was as bad as 
going on; so we kept wallowing along. 

“The old man—the captain is always the old 
man, you know—didn't like it and kept stagger- 
ing around all the first watch. He was nervous, 
and I could see it. Just before I turned ih he | 
asked me what I thought of it. I told himI ' 





| thought it would blow still harder. He shook 
| his head, and said ‘I’m afraid so.’ 


‘*My berth was th’ot ships, and I managed to 
keep in it in spite of her rolling, and after 
awhile I got to sleep. It was just breaking 
day when something broke adrift on deck and 
came against the house withacrash. I jumped 
out of my berth just as the ship took another 
roll that sent me against the door with a bang. 
I got hold of something and managed to get 
into my oil-skins and out on deck. 

“Did you ever see a real nasty gale of wind 


| on Lake Superior? Well, if you never have you 


can’t get an idea of the way things looked in 
that gray, morning light. The sea was run- 
ning like wallowing mountains, the wind cut- 
ting the tops off and throwing it to luward. 
The wind was screaming around the house and 
rigging, and knocking the smoke from the 
stack flat to the deck every time she would 
roll. You couldn’t see the hatches. The deck 
was covered with water all the time. The lee 
scuppers were under a foot, and the sea was 
breaking over the weather-rail from two to six 
feet deep. The old boat tumbled and stag- 
gered, and when I looked at the mate he shook 
his head and didn’t speak. 

“Things looked bad then, and that was at 
five o’clock in the morning. The old man was 
on deck, a minute later, and we three stood and 
watched it and didn’t speak. There was noth- 
ing tosay. We all knew that Keweenaw Point 
was the only shelter. 

‘‘The forenoon wore away slowly, and about 
ten o’clock we sighted the Point. The ship 
had been held up a point all night to make her 
clear the reef, but we were away inside. The 
old man hauled her out another point anda 
half, and we ran that way till noon. Then he 
saw that the only way was to head her into it. 
I stepped into the pilot-house to lend a hand at 
the wheel as we brought her around. She got 
three seas on the bluff of the bow that made 
her groan. Then she went up on the next one, 
and dived. When she came out of it the old 
man was hanging to the hand-railing and there 
were two feet of water in the pilot-house. The 
deck was full even with the rail. The old man 
checked her down and let her dive. It was our 
only chance toclear the reef. She seemed to be 
making some way, for a time, but at last we 
saw she was going astern, and the old man 
rang her up again. 

“Well, to cut the story short, she settled 
down between two seas, and struck. Her bow 
paid off and she went broadside toit. The first 
sea lifted her and left her grating and creak- 


| ing. The next one put her a little farther on, 


the engine stopped as the wheel struck the 
rocks, and everyone hurried aft to the boats. 
A wheelsman and a watchman were washed 
overboard, and two coal-passers who lost their 
heads followed shortly. The engineers and 
firemen, together with the female cook, were 
on the lee side of the cabin—aft, and praying. 
The mate, with the remaining wheelsman and 
watchman, and also one of the sailors, was try- 
ing to launch the boat from the lee davits. 





The old man called to them not to let it go un- 
til he got there; but you can’t get men to obey 
you unless they are disciplined. They let the 
boat go with a run. It struck the water and 
was smashed against the rail and stove in. 
The sea lifted it, the blocks unhooked and it 
drifted away, with the two firemen who had 
jumped into it hanging to the seats. 

“There was one boat left, and ten people to 
ride in it. The old man, white as the spray 
that was blowing over us, called what was left 
of the crew together and said: “There is more 
chance for life on this boat, as long as she holds 
together, than in that yawl. Let’s wait; we’ll 
get the lashings off the boat and get heron the 
lee davits. We won’t launch her yet; the life- 
saving crew may be here in a little while, and 
we may not have to. We will wait until the 
boat starts to go to pieces.’ 

“The mate and everybody else was good and 
scared, and the old man had his way for a few 
moments. We had the boat over to luward, 
with the cook and two men in it holding it off, 
when the main rail, amidships on the weather- 
side, sprung up twoor three feet. We knew 
what it meant. She had broken in two! We 
climbed into the yawl and waited for a lull. 
Then we let her down and pushed off before 
anything happened. 

‘‘We were going dead before it, and, although 
the sea was something awful, we were in no 
immediate danger. After we were well clear 
of the reef, the old man said: ‘We will hold 
her off a little and go under the lee of the Point. 
We can get there in an hour.’ 

‘**No; beach her on the Point,’ said the mate; 
and all the men said, ‘Yes; beach her!’ 

“The old man argued with them—tried to 
tell them that the boat wouldn’t live in those 
breakers; but, no, they would have their way. 

“At last the captain demanded that they 
pull around the Point, but they pulled straight 
on, murmuring their dissent. 

“T was with the old man, and said so, but the 
mate and everyone else was against him. So 
there, you see, was mutiny of the worst kind. 
The one man in the boat who knew what it 
meant to get into breakers on a lee shore, was 
treated with contempt. 

‘“‘We went on, every sea lifting and carrying 
us toward the breakers. Just before she struck 
the first one, I remember hearing the old man 
say, ‘She’ll never live;—too bad!’ Then the 
boat was lifted, shot forward like a bullet, the 
sea went past her—and she slid down backward! 
I heard the cook scream as the next breaker 
rose up astern of us, hesitated a moment, and 
then buried us. Half-strangled and nearly 
stunned, I opened my eyes when I came to 
the surface, and saw the boat, filled with water, 
beside me. I grabbed hold, and saw the cook 
still clinging to the bow seat. Then the watch- 
man came up on the other side, caught hold of 
the boat and yelled, ‘Hang on, Minnie!’ and we 
were ingulfed again. The boat shot forward at 
a terrific speed, but I hung on. Coming to the 
surface, on top of the breaker, I saw that there 
was no one left me for company but Jim, the 
watchman. The cook was gone. In a second 
we were under water again. The boat carried 
us with it, but before we came to the surface I 
could tell by the rush of the water that we 
were clear of the outer breakers. Jim still 
clung to the boat. The sea was some smoother 
and was washing us toward the shore breakers. 
If we could live to get through them, we would 
be safe. 

‘The boat settled in the first one and struck 
the bottom. The force of the water tore me 
from it and sent me on. I came to the surface 
and swam on top of the swell. Then I was un- 
der for a minute, until the next one picked me 
up and carried me on a little farther. Whenit 
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“The force of the water tore me from it and sent me on.” 


went from under me, my feet struck the bot- 
tom and I stood until the backset of the sea 
carried me out again. Then I would come back 


with the next one, but it would lift me and | 
I was growing weak, | 
I saw that I | 


take me back, as before. 
and was no nearer the shore. 
would drown if I did not manage to reach land 
soon, aS I had begun to grow numb. I rose 
with the next swell and swam till the sea left 
me, then I lay flat on the bottom and hung to 
the rocks with my hands; but the backset was 
Stronger than I, and tore me away. Half- 
strangled, I came in on the next breaker, as 
far from safety as ever. Then I remember 
swimming—swimming—mechanically. I could 
hear the roar of the sea in my ears, and now 
and then the howl of the wind, when I came to 
the surface. Then aglimmer of lights, brighter 


than stars; then darkness and unconsciousness! 


* 
* - 


‘Someone was trying to get something be- 


tween my lips. Opening my eyes, I thought I 
was in heaven. An angel, with yellow hair, 
was looking at me with big blue eyes. 

‘**Drink this,’ said the angel; and I drank. 

“Tt was brandy. I was in the life-saving 
station, and the keeper’s daughter was holding 
my head in her arms and smiling at me. 

“T was alive! 

“The life-saving crew had seen the boat cap- 
size in the first breakers, and had gone to the 
beach. They saw me in the surf, and one of 
them had gone after me. The bodies washed 
ashore, one by one, the next day. 

“Do you wonder that I insist upon discipline? 
I want men to obey me. I may bein the same 
boat, some day, and if I say ‘go to luward,’ I 
want them to go—without a word.”’ 

The captain arose and reached for the whistle- 
rope to answer the signal of an approaching 
steamer. ‘Port a half!’’ he said to the wheels- 
man. 


| 





‘Port a half, sir!’’ came back the respectful 
echo of the wheelsman. 

The captain watched the steamer pass. 

‘‘Sow-sowtheast, now,’’ he said. 


: 


‘‘Sow-sowtheast, sir,’’ came back the answer. 

And then the master turned to me again. A 
rare, tender smile hovered about his lips. His 
eyes sought the gracefully-rolling blue, as he 
said: 

“T will add a little to trim that story. I 
married the woman I thought was an angel. 
She was the keeper’s daughter, and she comes 
as near being what I reckoned her, when I 
opened my eyes that afternoon in November, 
as God dare putonearth. If he built them any 
nearer like angels, we wouldn’t make as good a 
course for heaven.” 





* 


UNITED IN DEATH. 





There had been a sudden washout, 
And the Eastern-bound express, 
As it thundered through the darkness 
Bore a hundred souls or less; 
And the engineer sat peering through the gloom, 
But he saw not, till too late, their awful doom. 


Blow the signal! Throw the lever! 
Stop the monster's labored breath. 
On she rushes, all ungoverned, 
On, into the arms of death. 
In a moment more the night-wind bears the cry 
Of the struggling souls who all untimely die. 


In the wreck they found a young man 
Breathing painfully and slow, 
And he told them in a whisper, 
While life’s tide was ebbing low, 
All the load that on his heart so heavy lay; 
How the morrow would have been his wedding-day. 


And he prayed that they would bear him 
To his darling ere he died; 
For, if God would let him linger, 
He would yet make her his bride. 
Oh, he felt it would be sweet for him to dle, 
If his head upon her breast might pillowed lie. 


So they bore him gently to her, 
All unconscious of his fate; 
Yes, they bore the bridegroom, dying, 
Through the well-known picket gate; 
And with heavy hearts they knocked upon the door. 
And a smiling maiden oped, to smile no more. 


And in whispers low he told her, 
When he lay upon the bed, 
With her kiss upon his forehead 
And her hand beneath his head, 
How he longed that their two souls might be made one, 
Ere the sands of life from out his glass had run. 


O how gladly, yet how sadly 
Did she grant this last request 
Of the dear one slowly breathing 
Out his life upon her breast! 
And the minister performed the sacred rite, 
While the bridegroom's soui was poising for the flight. 


As the solemn words were uttered, 
“I pronounce thee man and wife,” 
His freed spirit found in heaven 
A far sweeter, nobler life; 
And the smile that o’er his pallid features passed, 
Told the weary soul had entered rest at last. 


So they laid him, gently laid him 
In his earthly mother’s womb, 
While the weeping maiden-widow 
Poured her grief upon his tomb. 
Every day she laid fresh flowers on his bier— 
The bright blossoms that he used to love so dear. 


As these earthly buds would wither, 
So the maiden. day by day, 
‘Neath the tropic sun of sorrow 
Wilted, grief-stricken, away; 
And one morn they found her withered mid her flowers, 
With her peaceful face bathed by the summer showers. 


And they laid her with her loved one,— 
Laid her reverently to rest, 
And they drew one common mantle 
O’er each cold and pulseless breast, 
But the spirit lives had reached the other shore, 
There to live a spirit unit evermore. 
W. EaRu SMITa. 
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A Fruit County. 
One hundred and ten thousand packages of 
fruit and vegetables were shipped from Yakima 
County last year.— Yukima ( Wash.) Herald. 


It Makes Coast Farmers Smile. 

The joke of the season is the withdrawal of 
public lands in Western Washington from 
settlement ‘in order to preserve the rainfall.” 
This is a bit of sarcasm which can only be en- 
joyed by a people who struggle along under an 
average of 120 inches of rain per year, or the 
greatest in the United States.— Hoquiam Waush- 


ingtonian. 


7,000 Acres in Fruit. 

The Yakima (Wash.) Republic re-opens the 
question as to which county in the State be- 
longs the honor of carrying the banner for fruit 
production. It says that ‘Yakima County had 
4,200 acres in fruit in °95; and, although no 


of one mile above the Little Klamath ditch, and, 


table was compiled last year, it must have in- | 


creased fully 1,500 or 2,000 acres. This spring 
the new planting will reach hundreds of acres. 
It is safe to say that fully 7,000 acres are now 
set to fruit in this county.”’ 


After Washington Timber. 
An Eastern syndicate is negotiating for the 
purchase of a large body of white pine, situated 
at the head of Potlatch and Elk creeks, ac- 


with the 10,000 inches of water it will carry, will 
reclaim and irrigate 10,000 acres of rich land. 


The flume, which is under construction, crosses | 


Lost River ata point between the ranches of | 


N.S. Merrill and Jacob Crawford. It will be | 


600 feet long, 32 feet wide and three feet deep, 
the box alone containing 85,000 feet of sawed | 
lumber, besides the timbers, which will be | 
hewed. The new ditch will run on a grade of 


seven-tenths of a foot to the mile, while the 
old one was built on a grade of one and eight- 
tenths feet. 

Two miles of the ditch have already been dug, 
and at least five miles will be completed this 
spring. In order to advance tltat section as 


terprise, the selection of members was placed 
in the hands of a competent committee. 
Prominent dairymen from all parts of the 
State, and from Elgin, Ill., and other sections 
of the country, attended the convention in 
large numbers and evinced great enthusiasm. 
The object of this Dairy Board of Trade, as is 
now very generally known, is to raise the 
standard of butter products, promote uniform- 
ity in grades, maintain good values and find 
better markets for the annually increasing out- 
put—subjects that have already been discussed 


| in this magazine. The great success of the 
| Elgin Dairy Board of Trade makes it almost 


fast as possible, the company has offered to | 


furnish water free the first. year to all those 
who sow alfalfa, and for as many acres as each 
rancher will sow. The company engaged in 
this enterprise is composed of ranchers and it 
is run on a co-operative system.—DPortland Ore- 


qgonian. 


A Northwestern Dairy Board of Trade. 


The Northwestern Dairy Board of Trade was 
duly organized in St. Paul on April 16, the fol- 
lowing officers having been chosen for the first 
year: 

President, Henry Ames, Litchfield; vice-pres- 
ident, B. D. White, Manchester; secretary, J. 
H. Beek, St. Paul; treasurer, J. S.. Moody, St. 
Paul; Boardof Directors, Henry Ames of Litch- 
field, E. D. Child of Crookston, B. D. White, 
J. S. Moody and C. C. Emerson of St. Paul, 
C. G. Rosen of Delano, and Robert Criskmore of 
Owatonna. 

The articles of incorporation cover a period 


| of thirty years from April 16, 1897. The capital 
| stock is $10,000, divided into 1,000 shares of $10 
| each, and the limit of indebtedness is $5,000. 
| The management is vested in a board of seven 


directors, who shall be chosen annually by 


| ballot. The articles also provide for the elec- 


cording to the Garfield (Wash.) Enterprise, in- | 


tending to build a railroad to it from some 


point where the O. R. & N. and Northern Pa- | 


cific intersect. At such point they will build 
a large saw-mill, lath, box, board and sash-and- 
door factory, all the timber being hauled to 
that point for manufacture. The capacity of 
the mill will probably not be 
less than 100,000 feet per day, 
yet there is estimated to be 
enough timber in the body 
mentioned to keep even a 
larger mill running full time 
for at least twenty-five years. 
The Enterprise regards Gar- 
fieia as the probable base of 
operations. 


A Big Irrigation Ditch. 

The Little Klamath Water 
Ditch Company is building a 
new ditch and flume in the 
Tule Lake basin. The com- 
pany has already done much 
to reclaim a fertile section. 
Mr. J. F. Adams, of Merrill, 
Klamath County, president 
of the company, while in 
Klamath Falls recently gave 
some particulars concerning 
the new project. Mr. Adams 
says the new ditch starts at 
the cut between Little Klam- 
ath Lake and Tule Lake Val- 
ley and when completed will 
be twenty-two miles long, 
sixty feet wide and three feet 
deep. It will run an average 


tion of officers in the usual manner, and fixes 
the date of the annual meeting on the first 
Tuesday in April. 

Membership was placed at $10 for dealers and 
$5 for producers until July 1, when the rate will 
be made $10 for all members. As this will have 
an important bearing on the success of the en- 





certain that the St. Paul organization will also 
be successful in promoting the vast dairy inter- 
ests of the Northwest. 


A Bit of Good Roads Enterprise. 

Walla Walla County is to experiment with 
macadam in building good roads. The county 
commissioners have let a contract to M. A. 
Caris for the macadamizing of two of the prin- 


- cipal thoroughfares leading into Walla Walla 


for a distance of one mile. The plan, which is 
to be considered as an experiment, will be the 
grading of twenty feet in the center of the 
sixty-foot roadway, covering the same with a 
thickness of crushed rock of inch and a quarter 
cubes. On top, to bind them together, will be 
placed a thin layer of small gravel, and the 
whole will be rolled until an even, hard surface 
is obtained. The commissioners expect to spend 
about $2,000 on the work this season.— Portland 


Oregonian. 


Oliver Dalrymple’s Opinion. 


“During the forty-one years I have been in 
this country,’’ observed Oliver Dalrymple, the 
noted wheat-farmer of North Dakota, recently, 
‘there has never been so much snow above the 
ground and so little frost below. Everywhere 
around Casselton, this winter, we have had not 
less than three feet of snow on the level. But 
that three feet has now dwindled down to 
twelve inches, The snow came very early and the 
earth was only slightly frozen; so the frost be- 
low disappeared quickly. The soil was only too 
glad to drink up the water. Moisture, of course, 
is the great lack of that wide stretch of coun- 
try including Kansas, Nebraska an‘ the two Da- 





A SOURCE OF WEALTH. 
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kotas. Our section can hardly get a surplus of 
water in theearth. Then there will be fine crops 
in the fall. Conditions, I should say, are now en- 
tirely favorable for good crops all over the Dako- 
tas. There are not likely to be any disappointed 
farmers, even in those few districts where crops 


have become almost an annual exception. We | 


are now sure of enough moisture, and we al- 
ways have enough sunshine and to spare. The 
soil itself can be relied upon. 
have every reason to be hopeful.’’ 


North Dakota Settling Up. 
Alfred Dickey talks as follows in the Bis- 
marck (N. D.) Tribune: 
‘‘Unless you have traveled over the State and 
are actively interested in the land business, 


| They will be shipped to Montana this spring. | ward the settler many fold 


So I think we 


you have no idea of the extent to which various | 


parts of the State have been settled in the past 
few years. Up in Wells County we have sold 
out every quarter-section of land we had, and 
other dealers have had the same experience. 
The Government land-office records will show 
the extent to which Government lands have 
been taken up, and another year you will see 


350 Shorthorn bulls from Canadian breeders. 


Mr. Wibaux is going into breeding on a very 


extensive scale, and last year placed on his | 


ranches over 10,000 cows. His contracts for 
bulls call for registered stock with strains re- 
corded in English herd-books. . 





Great Revival in Land Sales. 

A significant indication of revival of interest 
in agriculture in the State, says the Tacoma 
West Coast Trade, is found in the fact that the 
Northern Pacific has sold more land in Wash- 
ington since January 1 than in any previous 
period since 1893. Almost the entire amount 
of these purchases is composed of farming prop- 
erty, and the buyers are actual settlers who 
will cultivate their holdings this year. There 
is a general revival of interest in the wheat- 
producing belt, and lands in Lincoln and 
Adams counties which have reverted to the 


company during the past few years, are in de- 


mand. Their cultivation will assist materially 
in swelling the cereal crop of the State, and the 
splendid covering of snow with which they have 





| tlers, and where thrift and industry will re- 
when properly 
| directed. 


Sugar Factories for Minnesota. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed with 
the secretary of State for the Minnesota Beet 
Sugar Manufacturing Company, the capital 
stock being $2,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares 
| of $50 each. The incorporators are Theodore 
| F. Koch, St. Paul, John H. Smith, Detroit, 
| Henry Keller and R. J. O'Connell, Sauk Center, 
| all of Minnesota, and two well-known capital- 
| ists of Chicago, who are in a measure acting in 
behalf of the Wholesale:Grocers’ Association of 
| that city. 

The object of the new company is to estab- 
lish sugar-beet factories throughout the North- 
western States. Speakers have been canvass- 
ing the State in the interest of this-matter, 
and it is now almost definitely stated that the 
first factory will be located at Hastings ata 
cost of $250,000. Officials of the St. Paul & Du- 
| luth Railroad are taking a deep interest in the 
| new scheme, and if their efforts prove success- 
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CELERY FARM OF CHARLES H. ROSS IN THE PUYALLUP VALLEY, PIERCE COUNTY, WASH. 


Mr. Ross says: “After an experience of ten years, I see no reason why celery should not be grown in Washington and shipped to less favored sections at a good profit. Our celery is of 


supertor quality and no difficulty will ever be experienced in finding ready markets for it. 


all the Government lands settled. The railroad 
companies are putting many good settlers into 
different localities, and private enterprise is 
doing the rest. Many good settlers have come up 
overland from Nebraska and adjoining States, 
with money to purchase farming-lands. The 
advance guard of the Dunkards have already 
arrived, and the first of next month will see 
the arrival of lots more. The vote at the past 
election, which was admitted not to bea full 
one, gives some idea of the growth of the State 
in population, and many of the settlers of the 
past few years are not voters yet. The-vote at 
the election of 1898 will be a surprise, and will 
show what has been going on in the way of im- 
migration in the last two or three years.” 


Blooded Stock for Montana. 

The Montana Stockman and Farmer says that 
the largest purchase of bulls ever made by any 
Western stockman is being made in Canada by 
Pierre Wibaux, the Dawson County cattleman, 
who has placed contracts for the purchase of 





been favored during the winter will also tend 
to increase pasturage and replace the losses 
which have occurred to the live stock industry 
by over-shipment of cattle to other points. The 
land department of the Northern Pacific is 
seeking in every way possible to foster the 
progress being made in farming sections, and, 
in addition to the pursuance of a liberal policy 
regarding contracts, is endeavoring to give an 
impetus to sugar-beet culture in various dis- 
tricts, with the intention of inducing capital- 
ists to embark in manufacturing at the proper 
time. 


Good Homes for Thousands. 


The Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune says that the 
Northern Pacific has done some good work in 
the settlement of the James River Valley 
Country north of Jamestown, and will extend 
its efforts this year to the settlement of the 
millions of vacant acres of land in the Bis- 
marck land district, where there are good 
homes for thousands of the right kind of set- 





Its cultivation should be encouraged.” 


ful a second factory will be located on their 
line not far from St. Paul. 

It would require the product from about 1,200 
acres to supply a factory, and until that amount 
of land can be pledged for beet raising, the sec- 
ond factory will not be built. The railways 
have been taking an active interest in the 
new move, and, with their consent, Senator 
Keller introduced a bill some time ago fixing a 
one-rate of freight on all beets shipped from 
any pvint within 125 miles of a factory. 


Codington County, South Dakota. 

Codington County, of which Watertown is 
the county seat, is located in the eastern-cen- 
tral portion of the State, at the head of the 
famous Sioux Valley. It has an area of 460,800 
acres. The soil is exceedingly fertile, being a 
rich, dark, sandy loam with clay subsoil; and 
this fact, together with convenient markets, 
has attracted to the county a thrifty and in- 
telligent farming population, principally Amer- 
ican; but in two or three communities industri- 
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ous and progressive German, Scotch and Scan- 
dinavian settlers predominate. 

All northern crops flourish; and, during the 
agricultural history of the county, beginning 
with 1878, there has not been a single crop fail- 
ure. Between the years 1883-87 there was more 
grain raised in Codington County, according to 
its area, than in any county in South Dakota. 
The native grasses of this county are worthy of 
special mention, affording, as they do, an abun- 
dance of hay and pasture for all purposes, and 
rendering stock-growing one of the leading in- 
dustries; for today but few counties in the 
older States can make so creditable a showing 
in blooded stock as Codington. 

Railroads run through the county at nearly 
every point of the compass, insuring good com- 
peting markets. School-houses are located at 
convenient distances, and church buildings and 
organizations are sufficiently numerous to ac- 
commodate all. In these privileges the farmer 
enjoys the same advantages that he would in 
a county of fifty years’ settlement. 

The county abounds in beautiful fish-bearing 
streams and lakes, among the former being the 
Big Sioux, Willow Creek and Stray Horse Creek, 
while Lake Kampeska, Lake Pelican and Pun- 
ished Woman’s Lake have national reputa- 
tions, having places in the songs of Longfellow 
and Mrs. Sigourney. 

Farming lands in Codington County can be 
purchased at $8 to $25 per acre, according to 
location andimprovements. To farmers inthe 
East who have a few hundred dollars and wish 
to better their condition, no section of the 
West offers better inducements than Codington 
County. There are six towns in the county, 
and anumber of grain stations. The bonded 
indebtedness of the county is but $25,000, 
county warrants being practically at par. 

A. H. 


Crop Prospects in the Pacific Northwest. 

From existing indications the agricultural 
products of the Pacific Northwest will be the 
largest this season in the history of the coun- 
try. From all sources come news of the great- 
est wheat acreage to be harvested this year ever 
known in Eastern Washington. The Walla 
Walla, Palouse, Big Bend, Yakima and other 
sections will forego summer fallowing, where 
it has cf late come into some prominence, and 
crop for the present year, hoping to realize at 
least fair values following the present range of 
profitable prices. The fall of moisture at all 
points has been abundant, a most important 
requisite for increasing the yield, and there is 
every reason to expect one of those world-beat- 
ing crops for which Washington soil is noted. 

Hop raising, which has fallen into such dis- 
repute during the past few years that the crop 
has dropped from 40,000 to less than 10,000 bales, 
is once more in favor. 

Horticulture and dairying show no indica- 
tions of falling off from the remarkable strides 
which have been made during the past few 
years. The former depends to an extent upon 
the developments of spring and the amount of 
loss which may have been occasioned by the 
freeze-up during the past winter, but with the 
Jarge amount of new orchards coming into bear- 
ing both east and west of the Cascades, the 
reasonable presumption is that the crop of 
fruits will be found so large that early atten- 
tion will have to be given to procuring access 
to consuming markets, and the movement to 
establish canneries and driers is timely. 

There can be little doubt of an increased 
production of butter and cheese. The farmer 
has found that dairying brings in a steady 
revenue at all times, and the establishment and 
enlargement of creameries continue. Mean- 
while the manufacturers are learning lessons 





of value in enhancing the keeping quality of 
our products, which will be utilized to increase 
the importance of one of the leading agricult- 
ural resources of the Pacific Northwest. 

The area devoted to oats and potatoes will be 
enlarged, as the natural sequence of the season 
of Zood prices which has been experienced for the 
1896 crop, and the same is true of other branches 
of agriculture, savea probable falling off in the 
available stocks of hogs and cattle for market- 
ing next fall, owing to the present process of 
depletion for the local and Eastern market. On 
the whole, the amount of produce which the 
farms of Washington will yield in 1897 is prac- 
tically certain to exceed the best previous crop- 
year by a very large margin, calling for renewed 
efforts in establishing our products in markets 
which afford a return of cash or interchange of 
commodities.— Tacoma West Coast Trade. 


A New Montana Coal Mine and Town. 


The Billings (Mont.) Gazette says: ‘The 
Gebo coal mine on the Clark’s Fork, which S. 
W. Gebo has been quietly developing for the 
past two years, has been sold to a wealthy 
Omaha syndicate, Mr. Gebo retaining a small 
interest in the mine. The names of the gentle- 
men who compose the company have not been 
given out, except that of F. H. Davis, cashier 
of the First National Bank of Omaha. Her- 
man Kountze, the New York and Omaha 
banker, and J. B. McShane of Omaha, are also 
interested, and perhaps others, but it is be- 
lieved that the gentlemen already named are 
the real promoters of the enterprise. They 
represent a large amount of capital and figure 
on expending $240,000 before a ton of coal is 
shipped from the mine. The sale of the mine 
carries with it a contract to construct a rail- 
road and have it in operation by the first of 
July. It will leave the Northern Pacific near 
Rockvale and be eight or nine miles in length, 
that company operatingit. Development work 
will at once be commenced on the mine. The 
latest improved machinery will be put in, and 
no expense be spared to make it produce as 
much coal as possible at the very earliest date. 

‘The company will at once lay out a town site 
on Clark’s Fork, a short distance from the mine. 
A large grain elevator will also be erected, 
large stocks of goods will be putin of every 
description, and no town ever started that had 
better prospects of rapid growth. Joliet will 
move over bodily to the new town, several Red 
Lodge merchants are already calculating on 
moving or starting branch stores, and it has 
the wonderful Clark’s Fork Valley and most all 
the agricultural portion of Carbon County to 
draw from, a greater portion of which is more 
accessible to the new town than to Red Lodge. 
It also expects to draw most of the Northern 
Wyoming trade by reason of the natural road 
down to Clark’s Fork. The trade that now goes 
to Red Lodge from there must come via the Bad 
Lands and the big hill, so it will naturally seek 
the easiest outlet if goods are sold as cheap at 
the new town. But, while it will be a rival of 
Red Lodge from a commercial standpoint, the 
new town cannot take from the old camp the 
wonderful Rocky Fork mines. They produce a 
steaming and fuel coal, and will continue to 
produce as much as ever. The Clark’s Fork 
coal will not enter into competition with it, 
and Red Lodge will always be a thriving and 
bustling town as long as the Rocky Fork mines 
are operated. Thus the development of the new 
mine means another good town for Carbon 
County, another market for her agricultural 
products, a largely increased assessment roll, 
and general prosperity. She is to be congratu- 
lated upon her bright prospects, for the new 
county is no doubt destined to become one of 
the very richest in Montana.”’ 





"A MONTE CRISTO * 
IN THE CASCADES. . 
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Viewed in retrospect, it was indeed a gem of 
trips from bustling Seattle, on Puget Sound, in 
the State of Washington, to the mining town 
of Monte Cristo in the Cascades. Puget Sound, 
with its vast evergreen forests and shining 
mountain ranges, is indescribably magnificent 
on a clear day in May or June, and sometimes 
in July; but the late tourist is liable to meet 
with disappointment on account of the blank 
walls of smoke and fog, which often shut out 
the landscape on every hand. Some of the 
smoky effects are truly remarkable, but this 
does not keep one from longing for the mount- 
ains. 

One may travel from Olympia—at the head of 
navigation, to Victoria, up Hood Canal, down 
the Straits to Cape Flattery, through the San 
Juan Archipelago and back by the “inside 
route,”’ and find interminable ranges, with 
giant peaks clad in perpetual snow, guarding 
the horizon on either hand and dressed in fair 
colors like unto jewels. Ifa nearer acquaint- 
ance with these hoary monarchs of the ages be 
desired, visit the mining town of Monte Cristo. 
More of the character of the Cascades may be 
learned in this brief journey than in any like 
distance that is so easily traveled. 

The writer visited it with an excursion party 
one summer day in 1894, and experienced hours 
of unmixed pleasure. The day was fair, the sea- 
son auspicious. On every cliff, bank and shore 
of lake or river, the wild flowers bloomed in pro- 
fusion. Within a few hours we beheld ripe 
fruit, summer flowers, spring blossoms and ten- 
der verdure, snow-banks, cataracts, and exten- 
sive snow-fields. The great, dark, heavy forest 
of rich evergreens dipped its boughs in plung- 
ing waterfalls, at one memorable spot trailing 
a fringe of maiden-hair ferns at the brink of 
Granite Falls, on the Stillaguamish River. 
From the beetling crags fell hundreds of glit- 
tering cascades from melting snows above. At 
one point a great cornice was plainly visible. 
There was yet snow enough on the heights to 
afford a delicious contrast with the fresh young 
vegetation on the lower slopes. 

Our destination reached, we found it was 
only March instead of June; but the sun shone 
brightly and a convenient spot was found, near 
a sparkling stream, where we unconcernedly 
partook of an abundant repast—the most fas- 
cinating feature of which was the dessert of 
huge, luscious home-grown strawberries. I say 
unconcernedly, because we had unwittingly 
chosen a nice, mossy slope just above the pow- 
der-house! Another time we will seek asylvan 
shade in some other direction. There is no 
knowing just the conditions of the ‘‘die-in-a- 
minute” state of existence, as I have heard it 
named by a young miner, but visitors, natur- 
ally enough, do not feel the confidence that 
leads a miner to thaw a frozen stick of dyna- 
mite by carrying it in his boot-leg. 

Monte Cristo is situated at the junction of 
Seventy-six and Glacier creeks,—which, from 
this point, constitute the Sauk River. The 
mining interests of this little town are very 
considerable. By a large expenditure of money, 
a railway was built through a forbidding region 
to tap the Monte Cristo mining district. From 
far up the mountain the ore is carried by bucket 
tramway to the concentrator and then trans- 
ported by rail to the smelter at Everett. It is 
said that J. D. Rockefeller and his associates 
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put into the road and in Everett and the mines 
the sum of $4,000,000. 

The snows of winter fall heavily on the roofs 
of the little, straggling village, as we saw by 


| white trilliums, ‘“‘bléeding-hearts’’ and fairy 


spirzeas seemed to nod and beckon ‘as we passed 
them a second time, and we felt that a cruel 


| fate withheld them from our reach; but the 


the warped, shattered and demolished remains | 


of the same. 


vyenturous and for lovers of grand scenery. The 
mountain at whose base nestles the town, in- 
terposes its huge bulk to shut out unimagined 
wonders of needles, slides, glaciers, box-canyons 


The surrounding peaks afford | 
plenty of hard mountain-climbing for the ad- | 


right here I must be allowed to quotea portion | 


of the description of the Monte Cristo Alps by 


A. M. Reynolds, which partially portrays other | 


regions in the Cascades, as well: 
‘‘Across the precipice-bounded valley a sea of 


mountains stretches in rugged confusion to the | 


horizon, rising and falling in graceful slopes, 
or towering in sentinel-like peaks that contrast 
their jagged nakedness with the somber green 
of the lower hills. 


ready beautiful; and just across the valley, 
scarcely a mile distant, the exquisite little Sil- 
ver Lake reposes in the shelf-like depression 
that almost overhangs the valley a thousand 
feet below. Seventy-five miles to the south- 
west, snow-clad Rainier rears its lofty cone— 
looking, in the uncertain haze of the far dis- 
tance, like a great white cloud; and, when the 
atmospheric conditions are favorable, far to 


the west a mysterious surface of glittering sil- | 


ver reveals the waters of Puget Sound.” 

On our return we seemed to have grown a lit- 
tle, and as we gradually descended to the lower 
grades the prospect appeared fairer than at 
tirst. An obliging stop at the tunnels allowed 
the photographers, both amateur and profes- | 
sional, to get some views of the roaring waters, | 
rocky cliffs and luxuriant verdure. The pretty | 


Numerous patches of glis- 


tening snow add variety to a combination al- | 
| home. 





lovely pictures they made, with their fascina- 
ting surroundings, are present with us always. 
EK. I. DENNY. 
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RICH INDIANS OF IDAHO. 








The Portland Oregonian says that an unusual 


and parks with all their gorgeous apparel. And | condition exist on the Nez Perce Reservation. 


The Indians are holding about $500,000 of idle 
money. The failure of banks in which the 
money belonging to some Indians were depos- 
ited, made the simple-minded shy of banks and 
bankers. On the other hand, the Lewiston 
bankers have refused to receive money on time 
deposit with interest, in accordance with es- 
tablished custom. These bankers have all the 
money they can use profitably without taking 
interest deposits. The circumstances have 
caused the Indians to hoard their money at 
They have been liberal in their ex- 
penditures, as a class, but their receipts have 
been far in excess of their needs. Business men 
who possess the confidence of the Indians have 
been tendered the free use of large sums of this 
money, without interest, and there are in- 
stances where the capitalists have offered to 
pay the white men to keep their money safely. 


| These offers, however, are not made recklessly, 


although in all cases they may have not been 
made wisely. 


THE PHENOMENA OF TEMPERATURE. 


Denizens of the farther East smile provok- 
ingly when the dweller from the Upper Missis- 
sippi or Missouri Valley speaks of ‘‘a dry cold 
which you do not feel.’’? He looks upon that as 
fancy correlative with the boom spirit. Yet 








| his provoking smile is born of ignorance; the 


Western man is advancing a scientific fact. He 
knows it because he has felt it; the scientist 
knows it because his mistress science has proved 
it to his understanding. 

Temperature 20 below zero, when felt in the 


| land of the Dakotas, is less disagreeable than 


| or Washington. 


zero weather at Chicago, Cincinnati, New York 
With the temperature at zero 


| in Washington City, the discomfort is greater 








than in St. Paul at 32 below zero. 

This phenomenon also holds good when hot 
waves roll over the country. Upon the high 
plateaus skirting the Rocky Mountains, in the 
inter-mountain basin between the Rockies and 
the Sierra Nevadas or Cascades, and even upon 
the extreme Pacific Coast, invalids safely exert 
themselves in the bright sunshine when the 
temperature is 90 in the shade, while robust 
persons go about their duties with no danger to 
life or health when the thermometer registers 
100 and above. A tragic interest has come to 
attach to a season of extreme heat or cold in 
the country east of the Mississippi. A heated 
period or a cold wave comes asa calamity, deal- 
ing suffering to the poor and death to many. 
—Spokane Spokesman-Review. 

° 
IcE-RAMS FOR: THE GREAT LAKES. 





A Lake 


Superior captain- proposes to make navigation 


of the great lakes possible throughout: the win- 
ter by having vessels constructed forward like 
rams for ice-breaking, so as to force the masses 
of ice upward instead of crushing them down, 
as now. If the experimental steamers which 
the inventor hopes to have running next- winter 
between’ Duluth:and Buffalo should prove that 
even the northern lakes may be kept open in 


winter, railway rates and tonnage might be 
seriously affected. But the possibility of break- 
ing the ice would: by no:means end the dangers 
of winter navigation. 





MONTE: CRISTO, WASHINGTON. 


‘The mountain at whose base nestles the tuwn, interposes its huge bulk to shut out unimagined wonders of glaciers, canyons and parks. ' 
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The Land of Specimens. 

‘*This is the land of specimens,”’ says Van B. 
DeLashmutt in a Spokane letter to the Port- 
land Oregonian. ‘One sees them in the hotels, 
saloons, restaurants, and in the show-windows 
and on the cars. The lawyers, the ministers, 
and even the servant girls, are loaded down 
with them; in fact, one is never entirely free 
from seeing or hearing about them, except 
when he is asleep. Frequently, on rising in 
the morning, one feels as if one’s bed-tick 
might be filled with them. They tend to ex- 
cite, to educate and to deceive both their own- 
ers and the public; for, while the country is 
running riot with excitement, and the glamour 
and glisten of the precious metal are always 
placed first, no practical miners are exerting 
themselves to any considerable extent to ex- 
plain the immense chasm between a rich speci- 
men and a paying mine.” 


A Night Under the Snow. 

As everyone knows, the snowfall in the 
Northwest last winter was of the phenomenal 
order—as much of a surprise to residents as it 
was to passing strangers. Among the stories 
told of:loca] experiences is the following, from 
the Bismarck (N. D.) Settler, of Nicholas Spain 
and his daughter. 

Mr. Spain and his family, according to the 
Settler, live on their farm southeast of Menoken 
and about fifteen miles from Bismarck. One 
Saturday Mr. Spain and Miss Katie drove to 
Bismarck on business, and sometime in the 
afternoon they started to drive home. All 
went well until they reached an abandoned 
farm south of Menoken, when they could no 
longer see the road, on account of snow or fog, 
and the horses refused to keep it. What should 
they do?—wander about on the open prairie, 
wallowing in snow-drifts until their horses 
were exhausted and themselves frozen or chilled 
through, or should they make an effort to pro- 
tect themselves and their team where they 
were until another day? They wisely chose 
the latter alternative; and so, unharnessing 
their horses, they blanketed them and tied 
them to the sleigh. Then they excavated a 
room in a snow-drift that was conveniently 
near, and, furnishing it with such wraps as 
they had, took quiet and peaceable possession. 

What they said, did or thought during all 
the long and weary hours of that night, would 
no doubt make quite a book; but that they 
lived, and, barring a slight frosting of Mr. 
Spain’s feet, were little worse for their night 
under the snow, serves the full purpose of this 
narrative. 

Expensive Alaskan Beef. 

The ‘first fresh beef ever offered for sale at 
Circle City, Alaska, was brought in from Forty- 
Mile, a distance of 250 miles, the cattle having 
been driven thither from the Coast. 

Stimulated by the efforts of Bishop Rowe to 
erect a hospital at that point for the benefit of 
the miners, says the Alaska News, a number 
who were wintering at Circle conceived the 
idea of getting up a benefit of some kind for 
the hospital fund. The Miners’ Association 
took hold of the affair and gave a minstrel 
show in Snow’s opera-house which was said to 
have been a decidedly howling success. R. J. 





McArthur was business manager, ‘‘Casey”’ 
Moran blossomed forth as the stage manager, 
and the particularly bright, effulgent black- 
face stars of the evening were Frank Gage, 
‘“‘Road-Agent” Hill, Harry King and “Pine 
Bud” Briggs. Tickets were sold at $1.50 each, 
and after the performance everybody danced 
all night at four bits athrow. Nearly $800 were 
realized by the evening’s entertainment. 

The hospital fund received another substan- 
tial addition during the holidays. Tom O’Brien 
packed the ten and one-half pounds of Thorp 
beef from Forty-Mile to Circle City, 250 miles 
distant. It was the first fresh beef that was 
ever in the camp, and the first that many of 
the old-timers had seen in years and years. It 
was placed on exhibition. Aftereverybody had 
suffered with palpitation of the heart from too 
intense gazing and longing, it was taken down 
and raffled off for the benefit of the hospital. 
Tickets were drawn ranging in price from fifty 
cents to $2.50 each, the amount realized from 
the chunk of loin being $480, nearly $48 a pound. 


Cured by Experience. 

A story was told on the dock recently, in Se- 
attle, of three young men who were cured of 
the Alaskan fever in a very practical manner. 
They had concluded that they would goon the 
‘*Al-Ki,’? and had purchased three berths. A 
little later they were talking the matter over 
with an aged relative of experience. 

‘Now, you boys,” said the aged adviser, 
“want to remember that it’s pretty cold up 
there. It’s pretty low temperature here today, 
but nothing to what you'll find on the Yukon. 
Now, let me advise you. Before going to that 
country you would better have some experience. 
You may not like it, and then you will want to 
come back. Tonight promises to be pretty cold. 
I have a tent at my house that I used when in 
Alaska. You boys take the tent out on Queen 
Anne hill and sleep in it tonight.” 

He looked at his watch. 

“It is now 10 o’clock. Don’t eat anything 
until about 8 o’clock thisevening. Then build 
a fire in your tent, cook some beans and bacon, 
fix up some unsweetened black coffee, and make 
a meal. Until bed-time, sit around the fire 
smoking and chewing tobacco and playing 
cards, and then fix up a rough bunk on the 
ground and sleep until morning. If you enjoy 
it, go to Alaska; if not, stay at home.” 

The boys caught up with the idea enthusi- 
astically, and promised to carry out the pro- 
gramme. Whether they did or not is not known, 
but yesterday morning three miserable-looking 
boys canceled three tickets on the ‘‘Al-Ki,”’ and 
as they humbly left the steamship office one was 
heard to say: 

‘‘Do you really suppose it gets that cold in 
Alaska?’’—Seattle Post- Intelligencer. 


An Old Miner's Castles. 


The Clancy (Mont.) Miner speaks of an odd 
character just below Montana City. When that 
gold zone began to catch its second wind, some 
two years ago, he suddenly appeared on the 
scene and began putting up flag-poles, on each 
of which he floated a white banner. He seems 
to have about a dozen mineral locations along 
the bank of the creek, within pistol-shot of the 
Great Northern and Montana Central railway 
tracks. The creek runs between the railway 
lines and his cabins, a rushing mountain tor- 
rent about thirty or forty feet across, and per- 
haps three or four feet deep. The old fellow 
has constructed a draw-bridge across the creek 
that would do credit to the ‘‘Last of the Bar- 
ons”’ in the old feudal days. When he crosses 
to his side of the creek he pulls up his bridge 
and cuts off all communication. He has two 
castle-like residences, built of stone and hewed 





lumber, which loom up on the side of the can- 
yon like the turreted castle of some Dutch lord, 
or like those which we fancy were built and 
inhabited by the Moors in the ancient days of 
Castile and Arragon. As the train slips by you 
get a flash of the place from the windows; you 
see the white flags flying and the rocky castles 
perched upon the cliff: you note the dark green 
of the pines, the red and yellow patches of oxi- 
dized color put on the picture by nature’s 
brush; you see the open mouths of several tun- 
nels, whose inner depths look black and gloomy; 
and while these have awakened your curiosity 
and are photographed on your brain, the train 
has sped past and you turn to inquire from 
some one in the car whatit all meant. But no 
one seems to know. He and his surroundings 
are an interesting feature of the landscape, 
and one that attracts universal attention from 
the passengers between Clancy and Helena. 


The Search for Crazy Jane. 

In the fall of 61 about twenty prospectors 
were assembled in the Florence Basin. They 
had gathered there in response to the report 
that gold had been discovered a few weeks be- 
fore in that region. Among these pioneers were 
three farmers from the Willamette Valley,who 
were classed as tenderfeet by the Californians. 
The prospectors from the Golden State were 
the aristocrats of the mountains in those days. 

One night these farmers lost their pack- 
animals, one of which was a mule called Crazy 
Jane. This beast was noted for a proclivity to 
stray off into impregnable jungles. One of the 
tenderfoot prospectors was a weak-minded mu- 
sician, and, as he was worthless as a prospector, 
the chief task assigned him was to look after 
Crazy Jane. 

One day the stubborn mule strayed away 
while the musician was making a flute out of a 
hollow elder-stick. In the evening, when the 
partners returned, the camp was deserted by 
both man and pack-animals. The whole basin 
was a waste of dead pines that stretched bare 
limbs to the heavens like white, ghostly arms. 

The poor musician wandered listlessly on the 
trail of the mule, as she meandered after the 
scattering tufts of mountain grass, till night 
settled over the gloomy mountain scene. The 
wind howled through the dead trees. From the 
distance would come the cries of the primeval 
woods. Perhaps a leaning trunk would creak 
against its supporting neighbor. Fromagulch 
over a hill came a long-drawn groan. 

The man of music stopped his whistling and 
hastened forward. He thought the cry was the 
braying of Crazy Jane. He hurried forward, 
tumbling over the trunks of trees. He passed 
over and beyond the gulch to the next sloping 
divide, to be called back by the same doleful 
sound. He had become possessed with the idea 
that Crazy Jane was in distress and was calling 
him to release her from suffering and danger. 

He beat about the woods desperately till the 
wind ceased and the creaking of the trees died 
away like the death-march that passes in the 
night. Then he sat down, exhausted and be- 
wildered. He fell asleep, before the dawn, and 
aroused at sunrise with a burning thirst in his 
throat. He went to the trickling stream that 
was heard, twenty feet away. He stooped to 
drink, and glittering nuggets were before his 
bleared eyes! He gathered up a handful of the 
gold and started in search of camp—and per- 
haps the pack-animals were forgotten, for Crazy 
Jane dropped out of history here. 

The three tenderfeet started to locate the 
ground from which the nuggets came, but the 
musician had become so completely confused 
that he could not retrace his steps. The gulch 
was not found till after a search of a week. 
Out of Lost Gulch came more than five hun- 
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dred pounds of gold-dust; and this treasure was at the foot of Bill’s tree again. Bill was enjoy- | these runaways. Then, on our skis, we make 


revealed to the wanderer in search of Crazy 

Jane by the groanings of an old dead tree in | 

the night!—Lewiston (Id.) Teller. 
Life in the Cariboo District. 

That he was from Cariboo there was no doubt. 
Why, nuggets from Omineca were nothing com- | 
pared to what “grew”’ in Cariboo. 

“No, siree,” he said; ‘“‘you can’t beat Cariboo, 
neither for gold nor ‘bars.’ It was back in the | 
50’s when my partner set out to do a little | 
work on some ground we owned, and he had to | 
camp for the first night on the banks of acreek. | 
He set out his pack and deposited, at a safe 
distance, several sticks of giant powder, caps 
and fuse. Then he went to the creek fora pan | 
of water. While there he heard a great rum- 
pus, and, looking back, saw a big grizzly bear ! 


ing a smoke, when a happy thought struck him. 


A lump of fuse was protruding from the grizzly’s | 
mouth; so, reaching down as faras he could, he 
| lariat to each man. 


knocked the burning tobacco out of his pipe, 
and it fell on the fuse. 


him all winter.’’— Vancouver (B. C.) World. 


Catching Live Elk in Montana. 
Some amateur ski enthusiasts who engaged 
in the sport last winter and experienced great 


difficulty in maintaining an upright attitude | 
| while coasting down the easiest kind of hill, 


will probably not place much confidence in this 
story of how they catch elk in the Montana 
mountains, says the Minneapolis: Journal. 

“Tt doesn’t make any particular difference to 


A few moments after- | 
wards there was a loud explosion, and Bill de- | 
scended to gather up enough bear meat to keep | 


a long detour until we find ourselves well up 
on the mountain above the elk. Our outfit 
consists of our skis, the balancing staffs and a 
Generally there are three 
of us, and we all know how to throw the lariat. 

“Everything being ready, we start down the 
mountain toward the elk, having chosen a par- 
ticular animal. We steer our course directly 
toward him. Coming down the descent with 


| great speed, silently and certainly, the elk be- 


come so badly frightened when they see us that 
they leave their runaways and lunge madly 
into the soft, deep snow. Watching the one 
we have selected, we all bear down upon him 
and throw our lariats. If they are correctly 
thrown, the elk, even if he is the biggest bull 
in the herd, is just as much our prisoner as 
though we already had him in a ten-foot en 





at his explosives. He yelled and threw stones 
at it, but the grizzly was too much fascinated 
with the sweet-tasting giant powder; but when 
Bill began to fire larger rocks, Mr. Bruin got 
down to business and made a bee-line for him. 

‘Bill did not stop to discuss the matter, but 
went up the nearest tree like a wild cat. Now, 
a peculiar thing about a grizzly is the fact that 
it cannot climb a tree; so Bill felt safe, at least 
for a while. But, though a grizzly is not a 
climber, he can play a waiting game to perfec- 
tion, having that faculty abnormally developed; 
so he sat and waited for Bill’s pleasure to de- 
scend. Bill was much happier up above, how- 
ever, and had little use for terra firma at that 
moment. 

‘Then the giant powder must have occurred | 
to the bear again, for he walked over to where 
it was and commenced to gulp it down, taking 
for dessert the caps and fuse. Then he camped | 





HUNTING THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT. 
1. Ram on guard. 2. Large goat killed by hunting party. 3. Small goat. 


me whether you believe it or not,’ said George 
E. Snyder, the proprietor of the hotel on Lake 
MacDonald, Mont., which is known to every 
tourist or sportsman who has ever visited that 
region, ‘‘but I am going to tell you facts. You 
ask me what I’m going back to Montana for at 


| this time of the year, when the snow lies deep 


in the mountain valleys, and I am going to tell 
you why. Iam out to catch some wild elk and 
moose. I have no doubt that I shall catch the 
elk, but I am a trifle afraid of the moose. I 
am sure I shall get the elk, because I caught 
eleven of those fellows a year ago. 

‘‘When the snow begins to get deep in the 
mountains, bands of elk seek out open places 
on the mountain-sides and lay out paths which, 
by constant tramping, they keep beaten down. 
In this way they are able to get at the grass 
and keep alive until spring setsin. When we 
want to catch an elk alive we locate one of 


| tug and snort for half an hour. 


4. Headed forcamp. 5. A hunting-camp in Bitter Root Range. 6. On the trail. 


closure. He pulls first one way and then the 
other; he attempts to charge the captor on one 
side and then the other, but he always finds 
himself at the end of a rope that pulls the 
other way. Perhaps the big fellow will fight, 
Then he gives 
up. He bows to fate, as it were, and we have 
comparatively little difficulty in leading him to 
camp. I have noticed, time and again, that 
while the elk is good for a sharp, fierce fight, 
he soon loses his nerve. 

‘But I am a trifle afraid to tackle the moose. 
The moose is a herbivorous animal, with the 
courage and ugliness of alion. The desperate 
fight he is capable of putting up when wounded 
is proverbial. Imagine, then, what his thou- 
sand pounds of muscle and bone will be able to 
do when he finds a lariat encircling his horns! 
Still, I want to catch a big bull, and I’m going 
to try it. It is my pet ambition.” 
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The Land of Specimens. 

‘*This is the land of specimens,”’ says Van B. 
DeLashmutt in a Spokane letter to the Port- 
land Oregonian. ‘One sees them in the hotels, 
saloons, restaurants, and in the show-windows 
and on the cars. The lawyers, the ministers, 
and even the servant girls, are loaded down 
with them; in fact, one is never entirely free 
from seeing or hearing about them, except 
when he is asleep. Frequently, on rising in 
the morning, one feels as if one’s bed-tick 
might be filled with them. They tend to ex- 
cite, to educate and to deceive both their own- 
ers and the public; for, while the country is 
running riot with excitement, and the glamour 
and glisten of the precious metal are always 
placed first, no practical miners are exerting 
themselves to any considerable extent to ex- 
plain the immense chasm between a rich speci- 
men and a paying mine.”’ 


A Night Under the Snow. 

As everyone knows, the snowfall in the 
Northwest last winter was of the phenomenal 
order—as much of a surprise to residents as it 
was to passing strangers. Among the stories 
told oflocal experiences is the following, from 
the Bismarck (N. D.) Settler, of Nicholas Spain 
and his daughter. 

Mr. Spain and his family, according to the 
Settler, live on their farm southeast of Menoken 
and about fifteen miles from Bismarck. One 
Saturday Mr. Spain and Miss Katie drove to 
Bismarck on business, and sometime in the 
afternoon they started to drive home. All 
went well until they reached an abandoned 
farm south of Menoken, when they could no 
longer see the road, on account of snow or fog, 
and the horses refused to keep it. What should 
they do?—wander about on the open prairie, 
wallowing in snow-drifts until their horses 
were exhausted and themselves frozen or chilled 
through, or should they make an effort to pro- 
tect themselves and their team where they 
were until another day? They wisely chose 
the latter alternative; and so, unharnessing 
their horses, they blanketed them and tied 
them to the sleigh. Then they excavated a 
room in a snow-drift that was conveniently 
near, and, furnishing it with such wraps as 
they had, took quiet and peaceable possession. 

What they said, did or thought during all 
the long and weary hours of that night, would 
no doubt make quite a book; but that they 
lived, and, barring a slight frosting of Mr. 
Spain’s feet, were little worse for their night 
under the snow, serves the full purpose of this 
narrative. 

Expensive Alaskan Beef. 

The ‘first fresh beef ever offered for sale at 
Circle City, Alaska, was brought in from Forty- 
Mile, a distance of 250 miles, the cattle having 
been driven thither from the Coast. 

Stimulated by the efforts of Bishop Rowe to 
erect a hospital at that point for the benefit of 
the miners, says the Alaska News, a number 
who were wintering at Circle conceived the 
idea of getting up a benefit of some kind for 
the hospital fund. The Miners’ Association 
took hold of the affair and gave a minstrel 
show in Snow’s opera-house which was said to 
have been a decidedly howling success. R. J. 





McArthur was business manager, ‘‘Casey’’ 
Moran blossomed forth as the stage manager, 
and the particularly bright, effulgent black- 
face stars of the evening were Frank Gage, 
‘‘Road-Agent” Hill, Harry King and “Pine 
Bud” Briggs. Tickets were sold at $1.50 each, 
and after the performance everybody danced 
all night at four bits athrow. Nearly $800 were 
realized by the evening’s entertainment. 

The hospital fund received another substan- 
tial addition during the holidays. Tom O’Brien 
packed the ten and one-half pounds of Thorp 
beef from Forty-Mile to Circle City, 250 miles 
distant. It was the first fresh beef that was 
ever in the camp, and the first that many of 
the old-timers had seen in years and years. It 
was placed on exhibition. Aftereverybody had 
suffered with palpitation of the heart from too 


| intense gazing and longing, it was taken down 


and raffled off for the benefit of the hospital. 
Tickets were drawn ranging in price from fifty 
cents to $2.50 each, the amount realized from 
the chunk of loin being $480, nearly $48 a pound. 


Cured by Experience. 

A story was told on the dock recently, in Se- 
attle, of three young men who were cured of 
the Alaskan fever in a very practical manner. 
They had concluded that they would goon the 
‘*Al-Ki,’’ and had purchased three berths. A 
little later they were talking the matter over 
with an aged relative of experience. 

‘‘Now, you boys,” said the aged adviser, 
“want to remember that it’s pretty cold up 
there. It’s pretty low temperature here today, 
but nothing to what you’ll find on the Yukon. 
Now, let me advise you. Before going to that 
country you would better have some experience. 
You may not like it, and then you will want to 
come back. Tonight promises to be pretty cold. 
I have a tent at my house that I used when in 
Alaska. You boys take the tent out on Queen 
Anne hill and sleep in it tonight.” 

He looked at his watch. 

“It is now 10 o’clock. Don’t eat anything 
until about 8 o’clock thisevening. Then build 
a fire in your tent, cook some beans and bacon, 
fix up some unsweetened black coffee, and make 
a meal. Until bed-time, sit around the fire 
smoking and chewing tobacco and playing 
cards, and then fix up a rough bunk on the 
ground and sleep until morning. If you enjoy 
it, goto Alaska; if not, stay at home.”’ 

The boys caught up with the idea enthusi- 
astically, and promised to carry out the pro- 
gramme. Whether they did or not is not known, 
but yesterday morning three miserable-looking 
boys canceled three tickets on the ‘‘Al-Ki,” and 
as they humbly left the steamship office one was 
heard to say: 

‘Do you really suppose it gets that cold in 
Alaska?’’—Sceattle Post- Intelligencer. 


An Old Miner’s Castles. 

The Clancy (Mont.) Miner speaks of an odd 
character just below Montana City. When that 
gold zone began to catch its second wind, some 
two years ago, he suddenly appeared on the 
scene and began putting up flag-poles, on each 
of which he floated a white banner. He seems 
to have about a dozen mineral locations along 
the bank of the creek, within pistol-shot of the 
Great Northern and Montana Central railway 
tracks. The creek runs between the railway 
lines and his cabins, a rushing mountain tor- 
rent about thirty or forty feet across, and per- 
haps three or four feet deep. The old fellow 
has constructed a draw-bridge across the creek 
that would do credit to the ‘‘Last of the Bar- 
ons”’ in the old feudal days. When he crosses 
to his side of the creek he pulls up his bridge 
and cuts off all communication. He has two 
castle-like residences, built of stone and hewed 





lumber, which loom up on the side of the can- 
yon like the turreted castle of some Dutch lord, 
or like those which we fancy were built and 
inhabited by the Moors in the ancient days of 
Castile and Arragon. As the train slips by you 
get a flash of the place from the windows; you 
see the white flags flying and the rocky castles 
perched upon the cliff; you note the dark green 
of the pines, the red and yellow patches of oxi- 
dized color put on the picture by nature’s 
brush; you see the open mouths of several tun- 
nels, whose inner depths look black and gloomy; 
and while these have awakened your curiosity 
and are photographed on your brain, the train 
has sped past and you turn to inquire from 
some one in the car whatit all meant. But no 
one seems to know. He and his surroundings 
are an interesting feature of the landscape, 
and one that attracts universal attention from 
the passengers between Clancy and Helena. 


The Search for Crazy Jane. 

In the fall of 61 about twenty prospectors 
were assembled in the Florence Basin. They 
had gathered there in response to the report 
that gold had been discovered a few weeks be- 
fore in that region. Among these pioneers were 
three farmers from the Willamette Valley,who 
were classed as tenderfeet by the Californians. 
The prospectors from the Golden State were 
the aristocrats of the mountains in those days. 

One night these farmers lost their pack- 
animals, one of which was a mule called Crazy 
Jane. This beast was noted for a proclivity to 
stray off into impregnable jungles. One of the 
tenderfoot prospectors was a weak-minded mu- 
sician, and, as he was worthless as a prospector, 
the chief task assigned him was to look after 
Crazy Jane. 

One day the stubborn mule strayed away 
while the musician was making a flute out of a 
hollow elder-stick. In the evening, when the 
partners returned, the camp was deserted by 
both man and pack-animals. The whole basin 
was a waste of dead pines that stretched bare 
limbs to the heavens like white, ghostly arms. 

The poor musician wandered listlessly on the 
trail of the mule, as she meandered after the 
scattering tufts of mountain grass, till night 
settled over the gloomy mountain scene. The 
wind howled through the dead trees. From the 
distance would come the cries of the primeval 
woods. Perhaps a leaning trunk would creak 
against its supporting neighbor. Fromagulch 
over a hill came a long-drawn groan. 

The man of music stopped his whistling and 
hastened forward. He thought the cry was the 
braying of Crazy Jane. He hurried forward, 
tumbling over the trunks of trees. He passed 
over and beyond the gulch to the next sloping 
divide, to be called back by the same doleful 
sound. He had become possessed with the idea 
that Crazy Jane was in distress and was calling 
him to release her from suffering and danger. 

He beat about the woods desperately till the 
wind ceased and the creaking of the trees died 
away like the death-march that passes in the 
night. Then he sat down, exhausted and be- 
wildered. He fell asleep, before the dawn, and 
aroused at sunrise with a burning thirst in his 
throat. He went to the trickling stream that 
was heard, twenty feet away. He stooped to 
drink, and glittering nuggets were before his 
bleared eyes! He gathered up a handful of the 
gold and started in search of camp—and per- 
haps the pack-animals were forgotten, for Crazy 
Jane dropped out of history here. 

The three tenderfeet started to locate the 
ground from which the nuggets came, but the 
musician had become so completely confused 
that he could not retrace his steps. The gulch 
was not found till after a search of a week. 
Out of Lost Gulch came more than five hun- 
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dred pounds of gold-dust; and this treasure was | 


revealed to the wanderer in search of Crazy 


Jane by the groanings of an old dead tree in 


the night!—Lewiston (Id.) Teller. 


Life in the Cariboo District. 

That he was from Cariboo there was no doubt. 
Why, nuggets from Omineca were nothing com- 
pared to what “grew”’ in Cariboo. 

“No, siree,” he said; “you can’t beat Cariboo, 
neither for gold nor ‘bars.’ It was back in the 


| mouth; so, reaching down as faras he could, he | 
lariat to each man. 


at the foot of Bill’s tree again. Bill was enjoy- 
ing a smoke, when a happy thought struck him. 
A lump of fuse was protruding from the grizzly’s 


| knocked the burning tobacco out of his pipe, 


‘50's when my partner set out to do a little | 


work on some ground we owned, and he had to 
camp for the first night on the banks of a creek. 
He set out his pack and deposited, at a safe 
distance, several sticks of giant powder, caps 
and fuse. 
of water. While there he heard a great rum- 
pus, and, looking back, saw a big grizzly bear 


Then he went to the creek fora pan | 


and it fell on the fuse. 


scended to gather up enough bear meat to keep 
him all winter.’’— Vancouver (B. C.) World. 


Catching Live Elk in Montana. 
Some amateur ski enthusiasts who engaged 





in the sport last winter and experienced great | 
difficulty in maintaining an upright attitude 


while coasting down the easiest kind of hill, 


will probably not place much confidence in this | 


story of how they catch elk in the Montana 
mountains, says the Minneapolis: Journal. 
‘Tt doesn’t make any particular difference to 


A few moments after- | 
wards there was a loud explosion, and Bill de- | 
| mountain toward the elk, having chosen a par- 





these runaways. Then, on our skis, we make 
a long detour until we find ourselves well up 
on the mountain above the elk. Our outfit 
consists of our skis, the balancing staffs and a 
Generally there are three 
of us, and we all know how to throw the lariat. 

‘Everything being ready, we start down the 


ticular animal. We steer our course directly 
toward him. Coming down the descent with 
great speed, silently and certainly, the elk be- 
come so badly frightened when they see us that 
they leave their runaways and lunge madly 
into the soft, deep snow. Watching the one 
we have selected, we all bear down upon him 
and throw our lariats. If they are correctly 
thrown, the elk, even if he is the biggest bull 
in the herd, is just as much our prisoner as 
though we already had him in a ten-foot en 





1, Ram on guard. 


at his explosives. He yelled and threw stones 
at it, but the grizzly was too much fascinated 
with the sweet-tasting giant powder; but when 
Bill began to fire larger rocks, Mr. Bruin got 
down to business and made a bee-line for him. 

“Bill did not stop to discuss the matter, but 
went up the nearest tree like a wild cat. Now, 
a peculiar thing about a grizzly is the fact that 
it cannot climb a tree; so Bill felt safe, at least 
for a while. But, though a grizzly is not a 
climber, he can play a waiting game to perfec- 
tion, having that faculty abnormally developed; 
so he sat and waited for Bill’s pleasure to de- 
scend. Bill was much happier up above, how- 
ever, and had little use for terra firma at that 
moment, 


“Then the giant powder must have occurred | 
to the bear again, for he walked over to where | 


it was and commenced to gulp it down, taking 
for dessert the caps and fuse. Then he camped 





HUNTING THE 
2. Large goat killed by hunting party. 3. Small goat. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT. 


me whether you believe it or not,’’ said George 


MacDonald, Mont., which is known to every 
tourist or sportsman who has ever visited that 
region, ‘“‘but I am going to tell you facts. You 
ask me what I’m going back to Montana for at 


this time of the year, when the snow lies deep | 


in the mountain valleys, and I am going to tell 
you why. I am out to catch some wild elk and 
moose. I have no doubt that I shall catch the 
elk, but I am a trifle afraid of the moose. I 


am sure I shall get the elk, because I caught | 


eleven of those fellows a year ago. 

‘‘When the snow begins to get deep in the 
mountains, bands of elk seek out open places 
on the mountain-sides and lay out paths which, 
by constant tramping, they keep beaten down. 
In this way they are able to get at the grass 
and keep alive until spring sets in. When we 
want to catch an elk alive we locate one of 


4. Headed forcamp. 5. A hunting-ca mp in Bitter Root Range. 


| closure. 
E. Snyder, the proprietor of the hotel on Lake | 


camp. 


6. On the trail. 


He pulls first one way and then the 
other; he attempts to charge the captor on one 
side and then the other, but he always finds 
himself at the end of a rope that pulls the 
other way. Perhaps the big fellow will fight, 
tug and snort for half an hour. Then he gives 
up. He bows to fate, as it were, and we have 
comparatively little difficulty in leading him to 
I have noticed, time and again, that 
while the elk is good for a sharp, fierce fight, 
he soon loses his nerve. 

“But I am a trifle afraid to tackle the moose. 
The moose is a herbivorous animal, with the 
courage and ugliness of alion. The desperate 
fight he is capable of putting up when wounded 
is proverbial. Imagine, then, what his thou- 
sand pounds of muscle and bone will be able to 
do when he finds a lariat encircling his horns! 
Still, I want to catch a big bull, and I’m going 
to try it. It is my pet ambition.”’ 
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LAKE MINNEWASKA, NEAR GLENWOOD, MINN. 


“Famous for the many charming spots on its shores.” 


SNAP SHOTS AT MINNESOTA TOWNS. 


We live in an age of action and progress. 
What men say goes for little in the balance 
against what they do. In the past, the manof 
action was a soldier who sought reputation at 
the cannon’s mouth; in the present—in the 
Northwest, at least—he is a man who belongs 
to himself, to his wife and children, or to some 
cause or movement which has for its object the 
care and protection of his family and friends, 
and which will contribute to the material and 
intellectual advancement of society at large. 
Never were the peaceful pursuits of man prose- 
cuted with greater enérgy than by the people 
of Minnesota, and in few localities on this con- 
tinent does there appear more to encourage men 
of honest ambition, industry and economy than 
here in this progressive Northwest. A great 
wealth of natural resources, practically inex- 
haustible in character, and an active, energetic 
and enterprising people, have given Minnesota 
a position in the constellation of States of 
which her citizens may well be proud. 

Nowhere has nature been more lavish of her 
favors than in the Northwestern part of the 
State, and the progressive men whose early 
days were days of toil and hardship are being 
amply repaid by the prosperity that is shown 
on every hand. Scarcely a quarter-century has 
elapsed since this immediate region was one 
unbroken expanse of forest and prairie. Save 
along the water-courses and around the lake 
shores, no foliage relieved the monotony of the 
scene to the eyes of theearly settlers. Brawn, 
perseverance and intelligence have served, al- 
most in a few years, to work a magic trans- 
formation. Many beautiful groves now lend 
beauty and gladness to the landscape, and the 
wild prairie-lands have been transformed into 
productive farms which respond yearly to the 
labors of the husbandman in generous yields of 
golden grains. Attractive and commodious 
dwellings, suggestive of comfort and conven- 
ience; substantial barns, granaries and other 
buildings; horses and cattle well fed and com- 
fortably housed; complete equipments in the 
way of labor-saving machinery, so necessary to 
the economical management of large farm areas, 
are the characteristic features throughout Cen- 
tral-Northwest Minnesota. 





Experience has shown that the climate, soil 
and water supply are conducive to the attain- 
ment of most satisfactory results in the culti- 
vation of cereals and the propagation of live 
stock interests. An actual crop failure has yet 
to be recorded in this section of the country. 
The thoroughly cultivated lands, thrifty stock 
and numerous and valuable improvements to 
be observed on every hand in the farming dis- 
tricts, is no uncertain criterion as to the con- 
dition of our agriculturists; and the same gen- 
eral air of enterprise and prosperity is noted 
in the thriving villages to be found along the 
lines of the two great transcontinental rail- 
roads—the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern, the ‘Soo Line”’ also contributing to 
the development of certain sections. In a leis- 
urely trip one finds much to admire and many 
scenes that will always remain a pleasant mem- 
ory; for it is here that beautiful lakes and for- 
ests abound—lovely prospects which one never 
tires of viewing. 

In these brief sketches of Minnesota summer 
scenes—snap shots of only a few of the many 
beautiful nooks one sees, it is hoped: that those 
who are looking for pleasure, health, and rest 
from the heat and dust of the city, may find 
something worthy of their interest, and that 
in the descriptions given they may see some 
attractive place where they may go and find 
pleasure and health at moderate cost. 

BEAUTIFUL BUFFALO. 

Not fifty miles from St. Paul, on the ‘‘Soo,”’ 
lies the beautiful village of Buffalo, nestling 
close to the broad lake of the same name; with 
Lake Pulaski only one and a half miles away. 
With wooded banks, fine fishing and good ac- 
commodations, the lakes at Buffalo should see 
many pleasure seekers on their placid waters 
during the coming summer. 

FAIR ANNANDALE. 

Only a few miles farther west lies Annandale. 
From this pleasant little town of five hundred 
inhabitants one can reach, by short drives, sev- 
enteen lakes, all well stocked with fish and 
varying in size from Clearwater Lake, large 
enough to have a small steamer, to the smaller 
ones that have as yet been known only to the 
ardent followers of Isaac Walton. The Indian 





Mounds found in this vicinity are full of his- 
toric value. At Minneapolis Point, on Clear- 
water Lake, one and a half miles from Annan- 
dale, is the mound called Wauga-bo-me ( Wind- 
ing View), towering nearly three hundred feet 
-——a place where many curiosities have been 
found. 
PROGRESSIVE PAYNESVILLE. 

New Paynesville is and always has been en- 
tirely free from any boom or the appearance 
thereof, but it has always maintained a healthy 
growth. This village does not expect to become 
one of the “largest cities of the State,” but, 
being located about eighty miles from the 
‘*T win Cities,’’ in the heart of a rich and pros- 
perous farming community and upon a beauti- 
ful lake, with two good railroad systems, it 
does claim to offer to the business man and 
home-seeker as many advantages as any other 
town of its size in Northern Minnesota. 

From the elevated ground at Koronis Bluff 
can be seen good broad highways, with teams 
laden with the products of field, garden and 
dairy, and many a browsing herd. New Paynes- 
ville is an ideal village. It has a newspaper, 
two banks, four grist-mills, foundry and ma- 
chine-shops, a creamery, a large wholesale lum- 
ber-yard that supplies twenty-eight retail yards, 
and a large number of business houses necessary 
to supply the wants of the people. Four spires 
gleaming in the sun tell of ‘‘Peace and good 
will,’’ and the echo of ‘Liberty Bell’’ can be 
heard from the tower of a large high school 
building. This part of the country was a suf- 
ferer from the Indian outbreak in sixty-two, 
and relics of that time are found frequently. 

And the Lake! Lake Koronis is the un- 
crowned, yet crowned, gem of Minnesota. 
Around its shores, bays and nooks cling fra- 
grant memories of happy hours. Recollections 
of days and months of unalloyed happiness 
thrill many a business man as he thinks of the 
days that he spent, with his wife and little 
ones, on this most picturesque lake. Others 
will find their cup of happiness full if they seek 
recreation from toil here; and with the inner 
man well cared for by that prince of good fel- 
lows, E. D. Russell, at the Russell House, their 
longings for peace, plenty and happiness will be 
filled to the uttermost. 














A MORNING’S CATCH AT LAKE KORONIS, 



















LAKE KORONIS, NEAR PAYNESVILLE, MINN. 








“Around ifs shores, bays and nooks cling fragrant memories of happy hours.” 


Standing on Lookout Point, one can see a 
scene of wondrous beauty. A lake, whose wa- 
ter is intensely blue, reflecting the brilliant 
blue of Minnesota skies; a forest, whose verdure 
is deep and invites to its cool depths; a series 
of bold promontories called Cedar Point, cov- 
ered with a luxuriant growth of cedars (a tree 
not common in this partof the country); Eagle 
Point, a nesting-place for eagles; Indian Mound, 
with its traditions of Indian maidens and 
braves; then many a quiet reach of the beach— 
ali these making a scene to while dull care 
away. 

Lovers of the rod and reel will find in Lake 
Koronis that which will add zest to their sum- 
mer moments and send the ‘blood thrilling 
through their sluggish veins; for, deep in the 
cool waters are all kinds of fish—bass, both rock 
and black; the wall-eyed pike, and the pickerel. 

BELGRADE. 

Belgrade is one of the smallest towns on 
the “Soo” line. It has good farming 
land tributary to it, and is making solid 
improvements in building and new busi- 
ness. The prairie-chicken hunting in the 
fall is exceptionally good at this point. 

LOVELY GLENWOOD AND LAKE MINNE- 
WASKA. 

To convey by a few snap shots a true 
idea of Glenwood and Lake Minnewaska 
is no easy task, for they must be seen to 
be appreciated. The village lies at the 
northeast end of the lake in a broad, beau- 
tiful glen around which lofty bluffs, two 
hundred and fifty feet high, describe a 
crescent with an arc of five or six miles, 
either end resting on the lake. For 
natural beauty it can hardly be surpassed. It 
is one of the best sheltered towns in the State, 
the surrounding bluffs and beautiful groves of 
magnificent oaks giving, at the same time, an 
indescribable air of peace and comfort. 

Glenwood is the county seat of Pope County. 
It has two railroads,—the Northern Pacific and 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie, 
—and the surrounding country is rich in good 
soil, lakes and streams. The surface of the 
county is gently undulating, and on the rich, 
black mould is where the pride of Minnesota is 
raised—the ‘‘No. 1 hard” wheat. Three million 


bushels of wheat was produced in this county | 
last year. At the World's Fair,-Pope County | 


carried off two prizes on corn, on2on wheat and 
four on flax. While it is true that:wheat-rais- 
ing has been the chief industry of this section 
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GLENWOOD HOTEL, GLENWOOD. 











of country, all this is fast changing and diversi- 
fied farming is becoming the general rule. The 
raising of sheep, cattle and hogs, and the man- 
ufacture of butter and cheese (there are already 
five separator creameries in the county) are in- 
dustries that are receiving a good deal of atten- 
tion. 

Glenwood is a pretty little town, with a pop- 
ulation of one thousand good people who enjoy 
electric lights, fine scenery, and water-works 
that are supplied from natural springs. Glen- 
wood’s spring-water is known far and wide. 
The water from these numerous springs finds 
its way into Lake Minnewaska, one of the fair- 
est gems of this lake-bejeweled region. Its 
irregular shores, fringed with overhanging 
foliage, invite the weary; clear and cooling 
water invites the bather; speckled beauties 
flashing in the sunshine invite the sportsman; 
and dainty bits of landscape, sleeping in sun- 
light, offer their beauties for the artist to 
immortalize. A smooth carriage-drive 
runs the entire distance round the lake, 
close to the water's edge, a portion of it 
being famous as the ‘“‘eight-mile drive.” 
It is a shaded driveway, now leading over 
gurgling brooks that flow from constant 
springs, and then passing through deeply- 
timbered gorges or reveling in glimpses 
of Minnewaska. 

Lake Minnewaska is famous for the 
many charming camping spots on its 
shores. At almost any point you can find 
abundance of pure spring-water, a smooth, 
pebbly beach and plenty of trees—three 
prime requisites of a camp site. 

Glenwood has two first-class hotels in 
town. Matt Ward, the genial proprietor of the 
Glenwood House, is well-known throughout the 
Northwest as a whole-souled landlord, one who 
makes the comfort and pleasure of his guests his 
sole business. He offers special rates to those 
who wish to spend a few weeks in that delightful 
vicinity during the heated term. The Minton, 
near the lake, is built of brick and has all modern 
conveniences. The new proprietor, G. C. Gage, 
has had the house thoroughly renovated, and, 
with his caretaking wife, is always looking after 
the best interests of the guests. Intending 
visitors should write him for rates. 
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LIVELY KENSINGTON. 

Twenty-five miles farther west than Glen- 
wood and one hundred and fifty from St. Paul 
is the small but thriving town of Kensington. 
It is on the Soo Line, has an immense country 
tributary to it, and has an assured future, as 
there is no town of any size nearer than twenty 
miles. It has a large output of cattle, thirty 
car-loads of stock having been shipped from 
there in the last few months. It needs a good 
hotel. A live man could build there and do 
well. Hunting is very good there in the fall, 
and farmhouses near lakes offer excellent enter- 


tainment. 
ENERGETIC ELBOW LAKE. 





One hundred and seventy miles from St. 
Paul, at the junction of the ‘“‘Soo” and Great 
Northern, is Elbow Lake, surrounded on three 
sides by water and half-encircled by woods. 
Elbow Lake is the county seat of Grant County. 
It has a populationof 900, is the largest town in 
the county, and one of the three important 
towns on the Soo Line in Minnesota. Its loca- 
tion is a desirable one, and the people making 
their homes there are of the kind that have the 
the best interests of the town at heart. Sel- 
dom can one find a town where peace and har- 
mony abide as in this pleasant village. With 
not a vacant store or house in town, with new 
buildings going up rapidly and with farmers 
putting in larger crops than eyer before, it 
seems as though Elbow Lake is almost an ideal 
place in which to locate. Two banks, one of 
the best newspapers in the State, a good hotel, 
flouring-mill, general stores, a splendid church 
society and harmonious inhabitants, what more 
could one ask of a town that is only ten years old? 

The lands near the town are very produc- 
tive, and there is every inducement offered in- 
tending settlers to make their homes there. 
Fertile soil, splendid schools, good markets and 
an industrious population are features that 
Grant County can proudly boast. Hunting and | 
fishing come in for their share, and within 
pleasant driving distance of the town are some | 
of the best passes for ducks and geese that there | 
are in the State. Ten Mile Lake, Pomme de | 
Terre Lake, and many unnamed lakes and ' 





‘“VENCEDOR,” THE VICTORIOUS INTERN ATIONAL 
CHALLENGE YACHT. 


Designed and built by the Racine Boat Manufacturing Co. 


A FARM NEAR ELBOW LAKE, MINN. 


sloughs, are filled with fish and are more than 
locally famous for their fall hunting. . 
Mary ALicE HARRIMAN. 
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BOATING ON NORTHWESTERN WATERS. 








The growing attractiveness of the Northwest 
is due largely to the fact that each year sees 
more and more made of its lovely lake and 
river water-courses. Upon scores of lakes and 
streams are craft of every imaginable descrip- | 
tion—from the primitive canoe of the red man | 
to the yawls, cutters, rowboats, launches and 
swift-sailing yachts which thrill with delight 
all who chance to be aboard. Good fishing, 
hunting and boating are attractions which 
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A RACINE HUNTING-BOAT. 


pleasure-loving tourists cannot resist. The ac- 
companying illustrations will stir many a pulse 
and cause many a heart to beat more quickly 
in anticipation of coming vacation days. 

The craft shown were built by the famous 
Racine Boat Manufacturing Company, of Ra- 
cine, Wis., whose reputation as boat-builders 
extends beyond the ocean. These yards can 
turn out any kind of boat, from a twenty-one- 
pound racing-shell to a modern steel torpedo 
boat and the staunchest steel-constructed ocean 
yachts. The large plant is all under cover and 
equipped with modern facilities. Each 
great department is complete. In the 
steel-construction shops are traveling 
cranes, powerful rolls, punches, shears, 
drills, furnaces, etc., capable of hand- 
ling any work in steel, iron, bronze or 
aluminum. The blacksmith shop, wood- 
construction shop, boiler-shop, engine- 
shop, finishing room, stock-room and 
marine railway will rank in point of 
size and equipment with any in the 
country. 

Nearly eighteen years of experience 
have enabled the Racine Boat Manufac- 
turing Company to occupy its present 
commanding position among American 
boat-builders. Year by year it has ad- 
ded to its facilities until today it stands 
prepared to build any kind of craft de- 
sired, be it a sea-going steel cruiser or 
the lightest, swiftest yacht that sails 
the pretty lakes of the Great North- 
west. Schooners, sail and steam yachts, 





launches, rowboats, canoes, shells, barges, 
dingheys, aluminum boats, cat-boats, sloops, 
cutters, hunting-boats, gigs, all kinds of sails, 
etc., are constructed by this company on un- 
rivaled models. Boats from this yard are in 
use everywhere. Some of the greatest prize 
yachts in the country were built in Racine. 
Racing craft are specialties. The most expert 
boat-builders are employed, and only first-class 
work is allowed to leave the company’s shops. 





THE MALICIOUS OR IGNORANT SCRIBBLER. 


‘‘Here’s a nice batch of stuff some conscience- 
less fakir has sent in to a Chicago paper,” re- 
marked J. B. Folsom, the well-known real- 
estate man of Fargo, not long ago. Thefe was 
considerable warmth in the gentleman's tone, 
as well as in his kindly face, as he pointed to 
an article in the Chronicle, two or three columns 
in length. It was practically harmless, so far 
as North Dakota was concerned, appearing in 
a publication that has little influence with in- 
telligent people, but it was evidently intended 
to be hurtful, though one or two townscame in 
for favorable mention. ‘‘Now, that article was 
undoubtedly prepared by some fellow who has 
been out this way with a ‘fake’ of some kind or 
other,” continued Mr. Folsom. ‘‘You see, he 
daubs cheap printers’-ink all over our munic- 
ipal escutcheon. That is evidence that he 
failed to make connections with a profitable 
business while within our gates. Probably it 
was one of those advertising schemes that ger- 
minate and multiply like microbes in a rotten 
cocoanut, in the larger cities. Or, perchance, 
he may have had a patent right to sell territory 
for, and nobody here wanted to get rich. It is 
éven possible that he might have desired to 
organize a lodge of the ‘Patriotic Order of 
Cuban Sympathizers,’ with himself as treas- 
urer. Of course, we can’t tell, but he was prob- 
ably in the procession that headed this way 
with the glad new year. And even had his 
name been signed to the effort, there would not 
likely have been any enlightenment as to his 
identity.” Then Mr. Folsom laid the paper 
aside and turned wearily to his map of towns, 
ranges and sections. 





THE STEEL STEAM YACHT “‘PATHFINDER.”’ 
Designed and built by the Racine Boat Manufacturing Co. 
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A Rare Fagot. 
Upon seeing a tree thirteen feet in circum- 
ference, near Gary, S. D., an Englishman ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Ah, but it’s a rare fagot!’’ 


Too Few Entrance Fees. 

A Western church had the following motto 
over the door: ‘This is the Gate of Heaven.” 
Underneath it was traced the notice: ‘‘Closed 
by Order of the American Loan Company.” 


With a Proviso. 

The Philadelphia Record says it is time to 
plant bloomers. We trust the custom will be 
generally observed—always provided, of course, 
that the obnoxious things are warranted not to 
spread and multiply.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


The Color of the Vapor. 

Mrs. Besant says that the adept theosophist 
can tell the nature of a person’s thoughts by 
the color of the vapor that hangs about him, 
visible only to the expert eye. The color of 
devotional thought, she says, is blue, which is 
a somewhat unexpected explanation of the 
azure that surrounds a man when his collar- 
button rolls under the chiffonier.—Sit. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 

Prevention Better than Cure. 

The agricultural department at Washington 
advises farmers not to let their chickens eat 
slugs, earthworms, snails and house-flies, to 
prevent them from having tapeworms. Per- 
haps the learned professors in the agricultural 
department know a great deal, but the best 
way to prevent tapeworms in full-grown chick- 
ensis to kill the birds when they are broiler size. 
— Missowa ( Mont.) Missoulian. 


She Hit Back. 

A man of mean character inserted the fol- 
lowing ina Western paper: ‘‘Notice—My wife, 
Delia Stacy, having left my bed and board, 1 
will not be responsible for any debts she may 
contract after this date.’’ In the next issue of 
the same paper the wife had her revenge in this 
way: ‘‘Notice—My husband, John Stacy, hav- 
ing neither bed nor board to provide for me, I 
am now taking in washing at No. — B— 
Street.’’— W heelock’s Weekly, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Joking a Joker. 


Among the traveling men that visit Great 
Falls periodically is one who is very fond of a 
joke, says the Great Falls (Mont.) Leader. His 
brother knights are well aware of this fact, and 
also know that he has a tender regard for the 
fair sex. A few days ago the traveling man of 
these peculiar notions arrived in Helena. At 
the hotel a number of old-time acquaintances 
were greeted. At the table the joker furnished 
much merriment. There was a show at the 
opera-house, that evening, and the joker was in- 
vited to attend. 

‘By the way,’’ said one of his brothers, ‘“‘why 
not let him take Miss Winston? She spoke 
of going tonight.”” Miss Winston was a trav- 
eling lady representing some Eastern mercan- 
tile house. 

As he had never met the lady a committee of 
three took him upstairs to the parlor, where he 
was formally introduced. The party went to 








the theater, but the joker seemed to pay more 
attention to Miss Winston than to the play. 
He was gallant, and after the show assisted his 
companion into a hack and ordered that they 
be driven to a fashionable restaurant. There, 
for an hour, they whiled away the time amid 
sweetly-spoken words. The kitchen-man says 
he heard smacks; but, in any event, they re- 
turned to the hotel. 

All the joker’s companions were in waiting 
when they arrived. The twain stood for a mo- 
ment in the hallway, when all at once Miss 
Winston opened the door leading into the office 
and called out, ‘‘Well, boys, let’s havea drink!”’ 
and proceeded to lead the way to the bar. 

The joker stood aghast, and then tried to 
laugh as all urged him to follow to the bar. 
When ‘Miss Winston’ raised her dress and, 
from a pocket in a pair of black pants, paid for 
the drink, the joker grew faint, but when she 
laid a blonde wig on the bar, divested herself 
of a silk dress borrowed from one of the dining- 
room girls and stood before the party dressed 
in a neat black suit, the joker recognized an old 
fellow-traveling man whom he had not seen for 
a year, and swooned. When he recovered, two 
bartenders were kept busy until early morning. 

In the meantime he is ashamed to go from 
town to town, for the gang always manage to 
go ahead of him. 


Names of Indian Society Belles. 

According to the Yakima(Wasb.) Herald, the 
following Indian ‘‘society belles’? attend the 
Crow Agency boarding-school in Montana: 
Clara Spotted-horse, Edith Long-ear, Kittie 
Medicine-tail, Lena Old-bear, Clara Bull-nose, 
Blanche Little-star, Nellie Shell-on-the-Neck, 
Mary Old-jack-rabbit, Bertha Full-mouth, Katie 
Dreamer, Fannie Plenty-butterflies, Bessie 
Crooked Arm, Martha Long-neck, Isabel Lunch, 
Lillian Bull-at-the-time, Floy Hairy-wolf, Alice 
Shoots-as-she-goes, Stella Wolf-house, Lucy 
Hawkes, Beatrice Beads-on-ankle, Susie Bear- 
lays-down, Louisa Three-wolves, Anna Medi- 
cine-pipe, Maggie Broken-ankle, Ruth Bear- 
in-the-middle, Helen Comes-out-of-fog, Sarah 
Three-irons, Ida Wrinkle-face, Jessie Flat-head- 
woman, Lottie Grandmother’s-knife, Esther 
Knows-her-gun, Minnie Nods-at-bear, Daisy 
Young-heifer. 


Limburger as a Dyspepsia Cure. 

Shakespeare tells us that “there is some soul 
of good in things evil, would men observingly 
distill it out;’? and the aphorism reéeives a 
fresh illustration from a town in California. 
It appears that a gentlemafi of the name of 
Brown, of that place, is something of a gour- 
mand, and had been wont to partake of dishes 
the eating of which, in spite of all the ozone 
which is to be found in that glorious climate, 
are productive of indigestion and dyspepsia. 

One day a friend of Teutonic extraction in- 
formed Brown that Limburger cheese, if taken 
inwardly, was an infallible remedy for dyspep- 
sia, and offered him a small-sized sample with 
which to make the trial. 

Mr. Brown took the cheese and reached home 
safely, followed by fiery glances and muttered 


‘ execrations from his fellow passengers on the 


street-car. 

With rare consideration for the feelings of 
his wife and children he went into the barn 
and ate a few mouthfuls of the cheese, placing 
what was left on one of the rafters. Then he 
entered the house, and, pleading headache, re- 
fused supper and went to bed. 

Next morning he repaired to the barn, ate 
what was left of the cheese, started for his 
office without kissing his wife, and spent the 
day without feeling a single twinge of his 
former ailment. In his delight he told some 





of his dyspeptic friends, and they at once de- 
cided to form a ‘‘Limburger Club.”’ 

A hall was secured for their meetings, where 
they gather nightly. New membersof theclub 
are not allowed to eat more than three ounces 
at each meeting. Two months after their 
initiation they can take the second degree 
and eat six ounces. At the expiration of a 
month each member is allowed a whole cheese, 
and is granted the much-coveted privilege of 
taking home whatever is left over of his share, 
in order that he may have it under his pillow, 
ready in case dyspeptic symptoms should sud- 
denly develop themselves during the night. 
But, so far, no one has had the temerity to do 
this, though one of the members proposes to 
prepare the way for this experiment by domes- 
ticating a polecat in his house. In the enlight- 
ened judgment of the members of the club, the 
Keeley cure for alcoholism is simy'y ‘“‘not in it’”’ 
in comparison with the Limburger cure for 
dyspepsia.— Minneapolis Times. 


Why He Took Roast Lamb. 

There used to be a hotel in Scotland, S. D., 
famous both for its table and its eccentric pro- 
prietor, one ‘‘General’’ Campbell. About twelve 
years ago Judge Palmer,—now a member of the 
South Dakota Legislature, by the way,—who 
had lately arrived from New England, having 
been appointed United States judge in the then 
Territory, stopped at the famous tavern for din- 
ner. When it came to dessert, the Minneapolis 
What to Eat says, the general, who always 
looked after the table himself, approached the 
judge and said, very crisp and short. 

“Pie or pudden?”’ 

‘‘What kind of pie is it?’’ inquired the judge, 
blandly. 

“What the devil is that to you?’’ thundered 
Campbell: ‘Pie or Pudden?” 

**Pudden,’’ exclaimed Palmer, hurrie lly, 
adopting the pronunciation of the general 
for fear of giving further offense; and after 
that he never asked any more questions when 
dining at that hotel. 

Everybody who knew the general bore with 
him because of the really excellent table he 
provided. One day he had roast beef, roast 
lamb and roast turkey on the bill of fare. The 
regular boarders and transients kept dropping 
in, and by a prearranged plan each in turn 
ordered turkey until the general got nervous, 
fearing the bird would not hold out—and he 
always prided himself on having enough of 
everything. At last a Hebrew drummer ap- 
peared, rubbing his hands in anticipation of a 
good dinner and smiling in a most conciliatory 
way at the darkening face of the landlord. 
Campbell approached the traveling man slowly 
and with threatening glance. He was plainly 
revolving in his mind a plan to prevent an 
order for turkey without admitting that he 
was outof that dish. Looking the drummer 
squarely in the eye, he said, with emphasis: 
** Roast beef! Roast lamb! !” and then, very quick, 
“turkey.’’ 

The drummer seemed to be thinking over the 
question, while the rest of the boarders held 
their breath. They half-believed that Camp- 
bell would break a platter over the innocent 
man’s head, if he made a mistake. Finally he 
replied, slowly: 

“T guess I dake some of dot turkey, Mr. 
Campbell!’’ 

“Of course you will, you coin-scraping son-of- 
a-gun!’? screamed Campbell. ‘Well, I guess 
you won’t! Yowll take roast lamb, Malachi; 
that’s what you'll take, or you’ll leave this 
house, and pretty —— quick, too!” 

There was a great roar from the others at the 
table as the drummer, with an apologetic 
smile, said lamb would do just as well. 
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A Good Device. 

A novel device for the sick-room, and one 
that will be appreciated by every nurse, are the 
little glass covers for medicine tumblers. These 
have a clock face painted on them, with a steel 
indicator that may be set at the hour when the 
medicine is to be taken. 


About Napkins. 

Fine damask n2pkins never exhibit extrava- 
gance, for one can easily turn them into some 
other useful article when they become worn. 
Those of good quality last for years; and then, 
if the edges become frayed, they can be made 
into doilies for fruit. The hems can be cut off 
and they can be fringed to the depth of an inch 
or two. 


To Clean Mackintoshes. 

Dirty mackintoshes can easily be cleaned in 
this way: Spread the garment out flat on the 
table, and scrub it with warm water in which 
you have put a few drops of Scrubb’s cloudy 
ammonia and yellow soap, until it looks clean. 
Sponge it with fresh water and hang it in the 
- to dry. Never put a mackintosh near the 
ire. 

Useful Tables. 

Small round tables, that look like those in- 
tended for smokers’ use, serve a valuable pur- 
pose for a ladies’ dressing-room. They have 
attached to their polished tops all the para- 
phernalia needed to crimp the hair, including 
safety match-box, alcohol lamp with tongs, 
standard hair-pin tray, and bandoline jar. The 
tables are oak or mahogany finish, and the at- 
tachments in various metals, brass, nickel or 
silver. 

A Useful and Pretty Suggestion. 

The kitchen apron cannot be passed by. 
They should not only be made for service, but 
also for beauty. One which combines both 
qualities is very simple. Just have a ruffle on 
the bottom of the apron, and see how much it 
adds to the appearance; and then let the wearer 
take into. consideration how well that ruffle 
serves her! When she steps into the kitchen 
to prepare a dainty tidbit for supper and spills 
some milk and bouillon, instead of drizzling 
down over the hem and upon the front of her 
pretty house-gown—for who ever finds an apron 
that quite covers the front of a dress?—the 
ruffle proves its right to exist for utility’s sake 
by catching the offending drops and holding 
them in the narrow frill that heads it. Greasy 
crumbs are caught in the same way. 


The Lovable Woman. 

Very lovely and lovable is the woman who has 
cultivated a disposition angelic enough to see 
the good and not the evil side of human nature; 
who can be severe with her own failings and 
excuse the faults of others. Weare told that 
she is a dull and uninteresting creature, and if 
we take the trouble to look into the matter we 
find that she does not laugh at her neighbor’s 
pet weaknesses. She does notenjoy hitting out 
right and left at the world at large, and is al- 
ways ready with a plea for unseen and unsus- 
pected reasons, which, if they could be revealed, 
would go a long way toward modifying harsh 
judgment. Our lovable woman may not be 
witty; she may be even a little prosy; but it is 





she to whom we go when in trouble and in 
whom we confide with a feeling that our secret 
will not be torn to shreds as soon as our back is 
turned. 


To Save the Table-Cloth. 


Nothing contributes so much to the soiling 
of the dinner-cloth as the glass of water, which, 
during a meal, is continually being picked up 
and set down again in a new place. Some 
thrifty housewives have adopted the custom 
of setting the glasses on tiny plates, such as 
are so generally used for bread and butter now- 
adays. It has been found that a table-cloth 
keeps clean much longer by the use of these 
plates, and the idea is especially popular among 
boarding-house keepers. 


Do Not Wet a Lead Pencil. 

The practice of wetting a lead pencil on the 
tongue before using it is an unclean habit, to 
say the least, and perhaps also a dangerous one, 
says the Medical Review. Recently a woman of 
fine bearing and elegantly dressed stepped into 
the counting-room of one of the local papers of 
a large city to insert an advertisement. Hav- 
ing no pencil of her own, she picked up a pen- 
cil which was tied with a string to a pad used 
for writing. At once she moistened the lead 
with her tongue, and began to write. 

An elderly woman, who was standing by, re- 
minded her that the pencil had just been used 
by an old man, ragged and dirty, greasy and 
filthy, who also had contracted the same habit 
of wetting the pencil on his tongue every time 
he wrote a word. The disgusted woman flung 
the pencil away and scolded the young man be- 
hind the counter until he sharpened a brand- 
new pencil for her use and benefit. 

The habit is a foolish one. Instead of mak- 
ing the pencil write more freely and easily, it 
hardens it and makes it write blurred and ir- 
regularly. Newspaper men, and others who use 
lead pencils a great deal, never dampen the lead 
in the mouth or with a sponge. Besides being 
injurious to the lead, it is a dangerous habit, 
inasmuch as disease has been known to be con- 
veyed in that way into the system. 


Wash Your Eye-Glasses. 


‘‘Spectacles and eye-glasses are as much bene- 
fited by a bath now and then as people are,” 
remarked a well-known optician. “It isstrange 
how many people there are who think that 
their glasses only need an occasional wiping. 
Now, the fact is, glasses require actual baths 
as frequently as goes the ordinary person. The 
process is as simple as you want to make it. 
My plan, however, is to take the glasses to the 
wash-bowl and give them a good soaking in 
warm water. Then apply soap freely, and rub 
it off by the use of a soft tooth-or-nail-brush. 
After that give them a polish with any of the 
usual tooth-powders, and then clean them with 
tissue paper, which is much better for the pur- 
pose than chamois skin or anything else that I 
know of. 

‘*The ordinary cleansing is all right so far as 
it goes, but it is not sufficient. Many a person 
has done great injury to his eyes by neglecting 
to properly clean his glasses. I have had a 
number of patients come tome with complaints 
about what they called gradual dimunition of 
their sight. An examination revealed the fact 
that it was wonderful that they could see at 
all, for their glasses were gummed over and 
had been fearfully neglected. A little soap 
and water, to which a few drops of ammonia 
was added, did the business. Some time agoa 
friend of mine, a surgeon, who makes a spe- 
cialty of the ear, told me that theré were more 
ear troubles in consequence of dirt in the ear 
than from all other causes combined.” 


. 





The Truly Educated Girl. 


A truly educated girl, if she has taken ad- 
vantage of her privileges at school or college, 
comes back to her home and friends broadened 
in heart as well as in mind. An educational 
process which sharpens and polishes only a 
girl’s intellect, and either deadens or neglects 
her heart and soul, says the Ladies’ Home Jowr- 
nal, is a sorry imitation of what an education 
really stands for and is. No girl is educated 
who simply knows more, in an intellectual 
way, than do her companions. If her term at 
college has only done that for her, it has done 
her as much harm as good. Learning college 
lessons alone will not take us through life with 
any success. There are lessons of life which 
have a far greater significance and take a deeper 
hold upon us. The college should prepare a 
girl for these; she should not allow it to spoil 
her for them. A stay of one, twoor three years 
at college does not teach a girl all that she must 
learn or can know. Her greatest lessons are to 
be learned after she leaves college, and the peo- 
ple with whom sbe then associates will be her 
best teachers of those lessons. From them she 
will learn just in proportion as she invites or 
repels. 


Reflections of a Bachelor. 


No man likes babies nowadays. You have to 
learn to, like you eat olives. 

The reason why there is no trouble in heaven 
between the women angels, is because they all 
belong to the choir. 

If women looked like fashion-plates, the men 
would all commit suicide. 

As soon as a man is pretty sure there won’t 
be any more snow to shovel, he has to begin to 
cut the grass. 

Women seem to think that husbands never 
have any need to reform their wives. 

When a man hears another man insinuate 
that he smokes cheap cigars, he gets just as 
resentful as a woman does when another woman 
hints that her complexion isn’t genuine. 

When you see agirl on a street-car with a 
music-roll with closed ends, it generally con- 
tains an old newspaper or her lunch. 

With most men, marriage is the means and 
woman is the end; but with most women, the 
man is the means and the marriage is the end. 

A woman does the most flirting before she 
gets married, and a man does the most after- 
ward. 

The woman who carries a volume of Emerson 
in the street-car is generally the one who reads 
herself to sleep with one of Ouida’s novels. 

A woman always judges a man by his voice, 
but a man judges him by his necktie. 

When the devil sneaked into the Garden of 
Eden he had the plans for a flat-house in his 
pocket. 

It seems strange to think that a cow doesn’t 
know any more about politics than a woman. 


Breathe Properly. 

Do you know what an “active chest” is? 
Probably not, answers a writer in the New 
York Tribune; but your chest ought to be ac- 
tive—that is, lifted up—two-thirds of the time 


‘| you are awake. Stand up and take a long 


breath, as long as you can; now you lift your 
chest; keep your chest up while you go on 
breathing by movement of the abdomen and 
the muscles at the side of your waist. A very 
slight movement is all that is necessary for 
normal breathing; but now you have let your 
chest fall! You are so tired you can’t hold it 
up! That shows very bad, unnatural state of 
things; the normal human being, whenever he 
is not relaxed, walks with his chest up; and 
when he talks with vigor or interest, it is with 
his chest up; and you can’t hold yours up three 
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minutes without fatigue—you can’t do it, at 
all, for five! Do you know that the preserva- 
tion or achievement of a round, slender waist 
will be your reward if you will strengthen your 
muscles and learn to keep your chest up? It 
will, certainly, except as you become hopelessly 
fat, and even then good breathing willdo much 
to preserve some good outlines in your figure. 
Proper breathing and the habit of keeping the 
chest up will keep all the internal organs in 
their proper place and keep them from spread- 
ing the waist in any way that is unsightly, and 
shows, not Greek health, but deficient vitality. 
The first thing is to get so you can hold the 
chest up. Walk across the floor three times, 
holding up your chest (just as you do when you 
try to fasten a tight skirtband), at the same 
time breathing deeply from theabdomen. After 
the three times, you are exhausted; rest, and 
try it again; tomorrow you can perhaps do it 
four times; don’t tire yourself, but keep at it 
till you have strengthened the muscles that 
hold your chest up as you would strengthen 
the muscles of your arms, with use. Always 
practice out-of-doors, or with your windows up; 
there are many good breathing exercises, and 
but few can very well be conveyed in print, but 
the main thing is very simple: breathe with 
your chest up, and keep on doing so till you do 
it naturally, all the time that you are not re- 
laxed in rest. 


The April Flood in St. Paul. 


The spring of 1897 will long be remembered 
by those whose homes are now built along the 
shores of the Mississippi River. While the 
Lower Mississippi region is always subject to 
inundation during the month of April, it is 
seldom that the Upper Mississippi approaches 
the danger point. But the conditions were 
right for a general overflow this spring, and 
the old Father of Waters has been on the ramp- 
age from its source to its mouth. Here in St. 
Paul the situation was at no time dangerous, 
but great inconvenience resulted to those whose 
humble habitations are on the West Side 
bottom-lands—the population of which may 
be classed as good, bad, and indifferent. Worthy 
laboring men live alongside shiftless fishmong- 
ers and the picturesque but unwashed dago. 

Our illustration shows that portion of the 
flats which lies between the Robert Street 
bridge and the.bend of the river at the foot of 





Dayton’s Bluff. The main channel and the 
river bed are marked by the drifting logs in the 
foreground. The overflowed district is seen in 
the background and covers hundreds of acres of 
ground which seldom suffers from a surplus of 
moisture. Some of the people on these flats, 
more courageous than discreet, stuck to their 
homes all through the flood, going to and from 
them in boats. But it wasa difficult matter 
to get any of the flat dwellers to move. They 
stood by their little homes until the police 
forced them out—until their only means of 
escape was by rowboats and rudely-constructed 
rafts. They were well cared for by the authori- 
ties, however, and, now that the waters have 
receded, they are back in their flood-stricken 
buildings and again hard at work making the 
family garden. 


The Art of Companionship. 


If you wish to be a good companion to your 
husband, study to make each ‘“‘Good-morning”’ 
that you say to him an incentive to a better 
life. Learn to make each “Good-night”’ a bene- 
diction of love for the day’s work, the day’s 
loving, and the day’s sympathy. Look for his 
good qualities. He is like you in having faults; 
with very little trouble you can find these 
faults, and by talking about them and remind- 
ing him of them you can make your married 
life unendurable. You can bring about heart- 
burnings, you can cause strife, and before you 
know it hatred may take the place of love. 
Look for his virtues, and, seeking always for 
goodness, you will grow better every day just 
as certainly as you would grow bad if you 
looked only for that which was wicked. Re- 
member there is much that will have to be 
forgiven in you, and whenever you feel inclined 
to remind Tom of a weakness, read the book in 
which is set down your foibles and your follies. 
A woman who, even after her marriage, care- 
fully studies her profession, can make her hus- 
band what she wishes him to be. Everything 
that is "good is contagious, and the right kind 
of a wife makes the right kind of a husband. 

Respect the rights of your husband; he isa 
man, not a child; and how can the world honor 
him when you, who are his closest companion, 
do not? Do not, even in jest, deride or under- 
rate him. People are slow about deciding 
when one is jesting or when one is in earnest. 
And what you meant to be funny may cause 





some stupid person to say, ‘‘How horrid Tom 
must be! Why, his wife says dreadful things 
about him!’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


We All Know Her. 

The Philadelphia 7%imes says that the woman 
who is a flopper, and a housekeeper to boot, has 
but a slack hold of the domestic reins. She 
never knows where anything is nor how any- 
thing ought to be done. She never sees the 
cobwebs nor marks the first rents which astitch 
would repair before they went into unmendable 
holes. She keeps no hours and puts nothing 
away. Where she stands or sits, there she lays 
down what she has in her hand, and where she 
lays it down, it stays. Her house is untidy, 
let her status or her servants be what they 
may. For if the elemental fabric be in order 
the external fringes are all scattered and un- 
combed, and no sooner have the servants placed 
the things which belong to their care as the 
Fairy Order would have them, than the mis- 
tress, who is a flopper, unravels the neatly- 
arranged skein, scatters abroad the tidy packets 
of well-sorted feathers, muddles up into a dis- 
ordered heap the carefully-separated beads, and 
plays the mischief generally with the line and 
rule and measure usually associated with tidi- 
ness. It is the same kind of thing through the 
whole day’s work of her housekeeping. Flop- 
ping over her orders, she will have in pounds 
where ounces would suffice; or, contrariwise, 
she forgets the most necessary stores and leaves 
herself and her household bare of tea and coffee, 
of sugar and salt, of pepper and mustard, of oil 
and soap. If she live in the country, where the 
shopping is to be thought of beforehand, be- 
cause the shops are afar off and the carrier 
comes but once, or at the most twice, a week, 
she causes great inconvenience to her house- 
hold, and almost as much to her neighbors, 
from whom she has to borrow stores to fill up 
her own gaps. Meanwhile, her overplus is rot- 
ting in her cupboards or turning bad in her 
larder; so that, between plethora here and 
penury there, she makes everything as uncom- 
fortable as it is possible to be. Even her pretty, 
fair, smiling, placid face and placid temper can 
scarce get her the pardon she asks from the lips 
outward, neither meaning nor able to reform 
in her ways or to convert her habit of flopping 
and sprawling into one-of steady standing and 
close attention to household properties. 





A PORTION OF WEST ST. PAUL DURING THE RECENT RISE IN THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
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RAILWAYS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


A great mining development in the interior 
of British Columbia has given rise toa number 
of new projects that have obtained the favor of 
the Provincial government and are likely to 
come into a general scheme for cash subsidies 
at the rate of $4,000 per mile. The projects al- 
ready adopted by that government are as follows: 

First, a railway from Penticton to Boundary 
Creek, 100 miles long. Penticton is at the 
southern end of Okanogan Lake, and from the 
northern end of that lake there is rail commu- 
nication with the Canadian Pacific. Boundary 
Creek is a new mining district just north of tle 
American boundary and about fifty miles due 
west from Rossland. in the now famous Trail 
Creek District, on the Columbia. This line 
would eventually be extended to Rossland and 
would open up a long belt of gold, silver and 
copper deposits. 

Second, a railway from the Coast south of 
the Fraser River to Chilliwack, sixty miles 
long. The purpose of this line is to furnish 
transportation to a considerable agricultural 
district, and eventually to progress eastward to 
a connection with the Boundary Creek road. 

Third, a railway from Butte Inlet to Ques- 
nelle, 230 miles long. The purpose of this line 
is to give a rail outlet to tide-water from the 
Cariboo mining district on the upper waters of 
the Fraser River. This district was worked 
out for placer gold away back in the fifties. It 
then lay dormant for a whole generation, but 
has recently come into notice by reason of its 
valuable quartz properties. The projected line 
will traverse a mountainous country and will 
be a difficult and costly one to build. The plan 
is to build only from the Coast to the mouth of 
the Quesnelle River, using the navigation on 
the Fraser for the remainder of the 600 miles to 
the Cariboo gold-fields. 

This new activity in railway projects speaks 
well for the increasing prosperity of British 
Columbia. The mining development already 
made in that Province on Trail Creek and on 
Kootenai and Slocan lakes works greatly to the 
advantage of Spokane, and has, in fact, taken 
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that handsome young city out of the dumps of 
depression and made it again a bright and 
active commercial center. We look for great 
results from further development, not only in 
British Columbia, but in all that part of Wash- 
ington lying contiguous to the British line be- 
tween the Columbia and the Okanogan rivers. 
* 


UP RAINIER. 


During the last ten days of next July the 
solitudes of Mount Rainier will be invaded by 
a band of explorers under the lead of the Port- 
land mountaineering club, called the ‘‘Maza- 
mas.’’ This club has planned an expedition to 
the summit of the mountain for the purpose of 
doing a variety of scientific work. The special 
new feature of this work will be the flying of 
kites from the summit, by which the meteor- 
ological conditions of the upper air will be regis- 
tered by a barometer and thermometer, and a 
photograph of the earth’s surface be taken by 
a camera attached to the wire string of the 
kite. This kite-flying feature of the expedi- 
tion will be under the charge of W. G. Steel, 
who has gone East to procure the kites and 
instruments to be used. The system is that 
invented by Wogram, the New York expert, 
who has sent kites to a higher point from the 
ground than any other man. He sends up his 
kites in tandem, about 1,000 feet apart, each 
successive one attached to the wire of the first 
kite by a special wire fifty feet long. The 
Mazamas expect to reach an altitude of one 
mile with their highest kite, and they caicu- 
late it will take two miles of wire for that pur- 
puse. A number of the members of the club, 
under the direction of W. D. Lyman of Whit- 
man University, Walla Walla, will make a 
study of the glaciers to determine the rate of 
their movement down the mountainsides. We 
expect to publish a full report of this interest- 
ing expedition in the pages of THe Nortn- 
WEST MAGAZINE. 





NEW MOUTHS FOR WHEAT BREAD. 

A very interesting statement was recently 
put into print in the form of a letter from 
James J. Hill to a Western senator on the re- 
markable increase in the export trade in flour 
to China and Japan. In this letter Mr. Hill 
stated that, of the last year’s crop of wheat of 
the Pacific Coast States, about 28,000,000 bush- 
els or its equivalent in flour has gone across the 
Pacific to make bread for Asiatic consumers. 
This is about twenty per cent of the whole crop 
of that region, and the effect of this new com- 
mercial movement has been to raise the price 
of wheat in Washington, Oregon and Califor- 
nia very materially. Of the gain of twenty to 
twenty-five cents per bushel in present prices 
over the lowest range in recent years, Mr. Hill 
attributes fifteen to eighteen cents to the with- 
drawal of the Pacific wheat from European 
markets. Mr. Hill makes a rather serious 
error, however, in allowing the inference to be 
drawn from his letter that the entire new 
movement of flour to Asiatic countries is to be 
attributed to the establishment of a line of 
Japanese steamers sailing from Seattle in con- 
nection with the Great Northern Railroad. 
The real facts concerning this matter are that 
these Japanese boats have thus far taken out 
only three cargoes and that a large part of 
those cargoes consisted of flour coming over 
the Northern Pacific Railway to Seattle. With- 
out the help of the Northern Pacific, the steam- 
ers would not have been able to get cargoes. 

The new Japanese line is maintained in part 
by a subsidy from the Japanese Government. 
It has materially reduced the ocean freight 
rate, but a reduction of perhaps ten cents a 
barrel on three cargoes of flour by no means 
accounts for the great Asiatic demand, That 








demand has been growing up steadily for a 
number of years past. The first regular flour 
shipments to Japan were made nearly ten years 
ago by Mr. Wilcox of Portland, a partner in the 
Ladd Bank. The Japan-China War greatly in- 
creased the demand. There are now five lines 
of transpacific steamers sailing between our 
Pacific Coast ports and those of China and 
Japan. The first in date of establishment was 
the old San Francisco line; the second was the 
Canadian Pacific line; the third was the North- 
ern Pacific line from Tacoma; the fourth was 
a line from Portland, sailing at long and irreg- 
ular intervals; the fifth and last is the new 
Japanese line, which works in connection with 
Mr. Hill’s railroad. The flour trade to the 
Orient was fully established and in a growing 
condition long before the existence of the Jap- 
anese line sailing from Seattle. 

Mr. Hill does not exaggerate, however, the 
great importance of this comparatively new 
commercial movement. We believe that it is 
destined in time to absorb the whole wheat 
surplus of the Pacific Coast States and to main- 
tain a price for wheat in those States equal, at 
least, to that which prevails in Chicago and 
Duluth. The benefits to the agricultural com- 
munities and to the towns and cities of the 
Pacific Coast will be very great. An addition 
of ten to twenty cents per bushel in the selling 
price of wheat in that region means a large 
measure of prosperity to the whole community. 
Mr. Hill has no doubt done his share towards 
bringing about this result, but other trans- 
porters were in the field long before he was, and 
were working hard to the same end. 


HINDRANCES TO GOOD TIMES. 


We have already called attention in the 
columns of this magazine to what we believe 
‘to be one of the obstacles to a general restora- 
tion of prosperous business conditions in this 
country, namely, that there are a great many 
people who will not recognize reasonably gcod 
times when such times come in their own spe- 
cial lines of business, but will continue to go 
about talking in a dismal way about the hard 
times. Such people are always looking back- 
ward toa wholly abnormal and transient con- 
dition of affairs, when they could go outside 
their legitimate vocations and make money in 
quick speculations in real estate, or in pro- 
moting stock companies, or projecting rail- 
roads, or bonusing factories, or in some other 
line of feverish activity doomed to certain 
collapse. They may be making a fair profit 
now and doing a fair volume of business, bat 
they are as melancholy as ever. Their mental 
tone infects others and helps to produce a par- 
tial paralysis of enterprise. 

There is another, and perhaps a more im- 
portant, hindrance to the complete recovery of 
normal and thoroughly healthful business con- 
ditions, which deserves careful consideration. 
Multitudes of people think that good times 
necessarily involve high prices and high wages. 
They are so short-sighted as to imagine that 
the present low range of prices and the tend- 
ency of wages to readjust themselves to the 
greater purchasing power of money, implies 
that something is wrong in our currency or our 
laws. They are constantly looking to Congress 
to do something, or expecting great economic 
changes to come from the results of elections; 
as if Congress or political parties have the 
power to alter tendencies that arise from uni- 
versal causes! The merchant is dissatisfied, 
because he cannot get the old prices for his 
goods, regardless of the fact that he buys at 
greatly reduced prices and is at less expense for 
carrying, selling and distributing his wares. 
The farmer is a kicker because wheat will not 
fetch a dollar a bushel, not recollecting what it 
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used to cost him to produce his crop and to 
support his family in the old dollar-a-bushel 
times. The wage-earner is constantly com- 
plaining of the tyranny of capital, because he 
receives fifteen or twenty per cent less for his 
labor than he did in the flush-times, although 
he is paying from thirty to fifty per cent less 
for everything he buys. Thus there is created 
a general atmosphere of discontent which damp- 
ens courage and hampers enterprise. 

This atmosphere would speedily be dissipated 
if everybody would recognize the plain fact that 
we are in an epoch of lower prices, which is 


likely to endure, because it arises from the in- | 


fluence of improved machinery and improved 
processes, in almost all lines of human effort, 
which cheapen the cost of production. Now, 
it is an axiom in the world of trade, that you 
cannot long keep the price of any article much 
higher than the cost of producing it with a fair 
profit added. If the average cost of raising 
wheat is forty cents a bushel, it is impossible 
to sell wheat for a dollar, except in a time of 
bad crops all over the world. If a good pair of 
shoes can be made for two dollars, the price 
cannot be kept up to four or five dollars. Every 
new invention that lowers the cost of producing 
any article, cheapens the price of that article as 
soon as it comes into general use. 

All observers of social conditions agree that 
the whole world is now feeling the cumulative 
effect of labor-saving inventions in the cheap- 
ening of the cost of nearly all the products of 
labor. It is difficult to find any line of busi- 
ness into which inventions have not come, dur- 
ing the past few years, which do by machinery 
all and much more than used to be done by 
hand. The general experience of the world, for 
nearly a century, has been that labor-saving 
machinery has increased rather than dimin- 
ished the number of laborers employed, and has 
steadily advanced the actual gains of the work- 
ers in purchasing power. There is no reason 
for discouragement in the situation. In the 
long run, everything will work out for the ad- 
vancement uf labor and for the general benefit 
of the community; but there is a process of re- 
adjustment going on that brings temporary 
distress to many people. No doubt many un- 
skillful workmen in certain lines of industry 
have been displaced by improvements in ma- 
chinery and find it hard to get employment. 
They ought to go back to mother nature and 
get upon the land, but they have neither skill 
nor capital to engage in cultivating the soil. 
All working-people who have regular employ- 
ment are now enjoying good times; for, what- 
ever may have been the reductions in their 
rates of wages since the boom period, they can 
pay more rent and buy more groceries, clothing 
and fuel with what they get now at a week’s 
end, than they could with what they got then. 
It is the unemployed who suffer from the pro- 
cess of settling back to normal values and 
natural conditions of business, and they should 
have the sympathy, the help and the practical 
thought of the more competent and more pros- 
perous to aid them in their efforts to secure a 
place in the great machinery of productive 
industry. 

The debtor classes are very naturally discon- 
tented with the existing condition of affairs, 
and their grumbling and melancholy adds to 
the murkiness of the business atmosphere. 
Most of them owe money on property bought 
at artificial valuations, or for foolish schemes 
which they went into when we were all on the 
high wave of speculation and expectation, and 
which now hang in ruins around their necks 
like broken millstones. To relieve many of 
this class, a national bankruptcy law is needed 
urgently. They should be given a chance to 
settle: with their creditors as best they can 


© 





and begin anew, free from the terrible burdens 
of debts which they cannot hope to pay. 

The final word, is that every man who is 
making a good living for his family and paying 
his bills when they fall due ought to think 
that times are now good for him and ought to 
go about and say so to his neighbors. This 
would help to clear the air. And every wage- 
earner who is enjoying steady employment and 
receiving fair wages should show a cheerful 
face, rebuke the croakers and join in the chorus 
of the old song, ‘‘Hard times come again no 
more.”’ 


* 


THE GREAT DUNKARD MOVEMENT. 

On the first day of April nearly three thou- 
sand Dunkards passed through St. Paul on 
their way to new homes in North Dakota. 
About half this army of settlers were bound 
for the counties of Eddy, Wells and Foster on 
the Jamestown Northern line of the Northern 
Pacific, and about half were destined for the 
Devil’s Lake and Turtle Mountain districts on 
the Great Northern’s main line and branches. 
This is the second great wave of Dunkard mi- 
gration to North Dakota and is, if anything, 
larger and more significant than that which 
attracted so much attention last year, and 
which then received ample notice in the pages 
of this magazine. We say it is more significant, 
because it means that the first settlers of a year 
ago are satisfied with the country they selected 
for their abode and have written to their kin- 
dred and friends in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
other States, letters concerning the climate, 
the soil and the general advantages for success 
in farm pursuits, that have brought about this 
new movement. If these pioneer settlers had 
been discontented with their new environment 
and opportunities, there would have been no 
second exodus from the East to the North Da- 
kota prairies. In the broadest sense, this sec- 
ond advance of a great body of thrifty colonists 
is an endorsement of that portion of the State 
which lies between the Missouri and the Mouse 
rivers on the west and the Red River on the 
east, as a region highly inviting to agricult- 
urists and stockmen. The Dunkards are an 
eminently conservative and practical people. 
They are excellent farmers and understand all 
the conditions that make for success in a life 
upon the soil. They will not be content merely 
to scratch the surface of the ground for a wheat- 
crop and sit idle most of the year, risking 
everything upon that single crop, which is in 
all parts of the world a somewhat uncertain 
one. They know how to take care of cattle, to 
raise sheep and hogs, to keep poultry, to make 
butter and to cultivate vegetables. Work is 
almost a part of their religion. They live ina 
plain and wholesome manner, have a dread of 
debt, and practice many household economies 
that have long been forgotten by most of our 
American farm families. Their success in their 
new homes is not at all problematic. The fail- 
ures encountered by many settlers on our 
Northwestern prairies can in nearly every 
case be traced to a blind adherence to the one- 
crop system and an unwillingness to lay out the 
amount of labor and thought required for di- 
versified farming. 

Nofth Dakota people welcome most heartily 
this large body of worthy settlers. They know 
that all that is required to bring about a gen- 
eral condition of well-being in their State is to 
fill up the vacant lands with a thrifty, indus- 
trious and orderly class of people, who will 
create new wealth, swell the tax-rolls and lessen 
the burdens of carrying'on the schools and the 
various functions of civil government. More 
farms and more people mean not only the re- 
duction of taxes, but a general improvement all 
round in the conditions of rural and village life. 















A better class of settlers than the Dunkards 
could nowhere be found. They are a consci- 
entious, religious people, who keep the peace 
and pay their debts and who are good neigh- 
bors and good citizens. Their little peculiari- 
ties of dress and worship are not sufficiently 
marked to make them a clannish people. They 
like to settle in colonies of friends and kinsfolk, 
for social advantage and the support of their 
churches, but they mingle in a cordial way 
with adherents of other Christian denomina- 
tions. They descend from German Baptists, 
the word Dunkard coming from dunken, to dip 
or baptize; but nearly all of them speak Eng- 
lish, and their ancestors have been for genera- 
tions on American soil, so that there is nothing 
foreign about them in opinions or customs. In 
fact, they are as thoroughly American as the 
great Pennsylvania-Dutch population, which 
forms the dominant element in many of the 
wealthiest counties of the Keystone State. 
Those that adhere to shad-bellied coats and 
broad-brimmed hats, do so—not because such 
articles of apparel are a uniform for their sect, 
but because they do not believe in following 
the changing fashions. Their costume is just 
what their ancestors wore when the sect was 
young, and just what people generally wore at 
that time. A majority of the Dunkards, how- 
ever, now wear the ordinary garments of the 
ready-made clothing stores. 

Great credit may well be accorded by the pec- 
ple of North Dakota, for the Dunkard emi- 
gration of 1896 and 1897, to the efforts of the 
two principal railroad companies operating in 
that State, and in particular to two agents of 
those companies—Charles W. Mott, genera: * _n- 
migration agent of the Northern Pacitic, and 
Max Bass, immigration agent of the Great 
Northern. Both these gentlemen have shown 
remarkable energy and capacity in organizing 
bodies of colonists, centering them at given 
points and conducting their armies of men, 
women and children with celerity and comfort 
into the regions where there is still an abur- 
dance of new and good land for original occu- 
pancy. They have been sharp rivals; yet the 
efforts of each have aided in the success of the 
other, because, jointly, they have convinced 
pretty much the whole vast body of Dunkards, 
scattered over the country from Pennsylvania 
to Kansas, that North Dakota is a region of 
good and cheap lands, healthful climate and 
favorable social conditions. And they are not 
through with their labors. They look for a 
still larger movement next year than that 
which brought into St. Paul seven great train- 
loads of people on April 1. 


+ 





THe Ricn Furs oF ALASKA.—Judging by 
the quantity and variety of Alaskan furs that 
were on exhibition recently in Seattle, Alaska 
is by no means a tame country. There were 
fifty big bear robes, over a ton of deer-skins, a 
large amount of hair seal, scores of mink-skins, 
sea-otters, beavers, martens, wolf-skins and 
land otters, besides a few other species of 
northern animals. The furs and skins are the 
trophies of Indian hunters and trappers, and 
include some very finespecimens. Barring the 
extreme cold, Alaska is certainly a paradise for 
sportsmen. 


* 


MITCHELL’s BLIND STRIKE.—Dr. A. H. Mitch- 
ell, of Deer Lodge, Mont., reports a remark- 
able find which he made recently in the Bear 
Mountains. Dr. Mitchell was looking for an 
easy spot to do his assessment work. There 
seemed to be but one bare spot, and this was 
selected. In sinking a hole five feet deep he 
ran into a two-foot ledge of ore that runs $150 
per ton in gold. It will not take much of this 
ore to make the doctor independent for life. 
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DURING the past fifteen years the ground in 
the Dakotas and Minnesota has never been so 
thoroughly soaked as it is this spring. A big 
crop of spring wheat will follow surely. In all 


probability there will be not one only, but three | 


or four good crops as the result of the heavy 
snowfall of the past winter. That was the 
case after the last great snowy winter in the 
Northwest. In Illinois and other winter-wheat 
regions the crop is reported as sure to be very 
light. This fact makes a good price almost 
certain. Think of what a big crop and present 
good prices will do to our hard-spring-wheat 
belt! Farmers will get out of debt, towns will 
prosper, and railroads will make fair earnings. 
Everybody will arise and shout. 
+ + + 

A LEADING business man from Walla Walla, 
who visited St. Paul lately, said of the condi- 
tion of affairs in the State of Washington: 
“Every legitimate industry is doing well. 
There -is no speculation, but all industrious 
people are doing well.” A Tacoma man, who 
came to St. Paul last month, said: ‘There are 
more men on regular pay-rolls in our city than 
ever before. People still talk of hard times, 
but more work is going on in shops, factories, 
mills, coal-bunkers and railway yards, and on 
wharves and aboard ships, than ever before. 
There is no money to be made by standing on 
street-corners, but the workingmen are getting 
good wages and have plenty to do.” 

THE new settlement movement in North Da- 
kota is not limited to the great emigration of 
Dunkards. Last year a large number of farm- 
ers came in by wagon from Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri. According to Alfred Dickey, of 
Jamestown, more land was sold to individual 
purchasers in the State in, 1896 than in any 
other year since the first settlement. The Gov- 
ernment land offices at Bismarck and Devil’s 
Lake City did a larger business in homestead 
filings that year than in any preceding year. 
The extensive areas of fertile Government land 
open to claims is the first inducement which 
brings in the new people. Then there are still 
attractive railroad lands, which are offered at 
very low prices and on long-time payments. 

++ te ++ 

I was chatting with Anton Klaus, one of the 
fathers of Jamestown, North Dakota, recently, 
about the unusually large amount of water in 
the streams and lakes this spring, and he told 
me of the building of a little forty-ton steam- 
boat in that town in 1880, intended to ply reg- 
ularly on the Jim River. It was called the 
Nettie Baldwin and was built by the Baldwin 
who afterwards represented the Duluth district 
in Congress. The boat was launched with a 
big celebration. Klaus, as mayor, was to break 
a bottle of wine across her bows and christen 
her, but no wine could be found in the place 
and he was obliged to fill an old beer-bottle 
with water. The little craft got down the 
river as far as Aberdeen, but was never able to 
get back. In dry summers the Jim is little 
more than a series of water-holes. This spring 


it again became a raging torrent, and a steam- 
boat could have run all the way from James- 
The Jim, by the way, is 


town to Yankton. 


| looks promising. 





said:to be the longest unnavigable river in the 
world. It rises near Devil’s Lake and flows 
through the two Dakotas into the Missouri 
near Yankton. 


+ + A a 

ALL the talk that has been going on of late 
in the newspapers and the Legislature, together 
with the appropriation for the distribution of 
sugar-beet seed, ought to work out at least one 
sugar factory fur Minnesota during the next 
year or two. A project for such a factory on 
the line of the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad 
It costs about half a million 
dollars to build and equip a factory and get it 
at work. The agricultural benefits to be de- 
rived from the establishment of sugar-beet 
works are considerable, but are necessarily 
confined to the district immediately surround- 
ing the works from which beets can be shipped 
in to be made into sugar. All the beets neces- 
sary to supply a large factory should be pro- 
duced within a radius of about five miles. 
There is no question of the fitness of the soil 
and climate of Minnesota to raise beets con- 


| taining a large proportion of saccharine mat- 


ter. Some parts of the State are better than 


| others, however, and the experiments of the 


present year ought to throw a good deal of new 
light upon the subject. 
+ + aa 
SEVERAL years ago, in my articles from Mon- 
tana, I called attention to the good lands lying 


| along the Rocky Fork, within view from the 





railroad running up to Red Lodge, and repeat- 
edly spoke of them as especially attractive to 
settlers, because of the ease with which water 
could be brought upon them from small ditches 
and the markets close at hand for all sorts of 
farm products. I learned in Billings, lately, 
that there are now prosperous ranchers all 
along the stream between the Yellowstone 
Valley and Red Lodge, where the country was 
bare and unoccupied when I last sawit. This 
fact leads me to again emphasize the state- 
ment, so often made in this magazine, that 
Montana can find pleasant homes for many 
thousands of competent farmers on valley lands 
where irrigation costs but a trifle and where it 
brings as a return crops double in size those of 
non-irrigated regions. Of course, it takes work 
to irrigate a field, but there is no kind of work 
that brings surer returns. 
ad ~~ + 

On the northern border of Washington, im- 
mediately south of the Trail Creek mining 
district in British Columbia, lies an extensive 
mountain region which contains ores of gold, 
silver and copper and which has lately been re- 
leased from its old shut-up condition as an In- 
dian Reservation. It is now open to mining 
claims and is attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion from prospectors. There is, of course, no 
reason for thinking that the great Trail Creek 
and Boundary Creek deposits run square up to 
the international boundary and there stop. No 
doubt there will be just as good mines found 
on the American side of the line as those on 
the British side—which have made fortunes for 
their lucky owners. The newly-opened district 
is reached easily from points on the Spokane 
and Northern Railroad, and it will be pretty 
thoroughly looked over before next winter. A 
number of very promising discoveries have al- 
ready been made there. 

++ ++ ++ 

THERE is altogether too much law-making 
in these United States. Forty-five legislative 
bodies assemble, some every year, some every 
other year, and all go to work making new laws 
with industry and zeal. People have come to 
look upon legislative sessions as necessary evils, 
and they take a long breath of relief when they 
are over and the law-makers have dispersed for 





their homes. The world is governed too much. 
There is a great deal of needless tinkering with 
statutes to suit local and personal aims. Be- 
sides, there is too much legislation which pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that mankind can be 
reformed and improved by joint resolution. 
Evolution, not legislation, is what brings the 
race forward. After a Legislature adjourns, 
the people are much more eager to learn what 
harm it has done than what good it has ac- 
complished. They fear much and hope for 
little. The Legislature which passes the few- 
est bills ought to be highly honored. A de- 
fective old law is often better than a faultless 
new one, for the reason that the people under- 
stand the old law and have learned how to work 
under it, whereas it often takes years of trouble 
to get a new act into working order. May the 
future give us wiser and more conservative 
statesmen, and fewer and better laws. 
+ + + 

AMONG the curiosities of recent legislation in 
the West is a foreclosure law, passed at the late 
session of the Washington Legislature, which 
provides that before any land can be put up at 
foreclosure sale it shall be appraised by three 
appraisers appointed by a district judge and 
shall not be sold unless it brings at least eighty 
per cent of the appraised value. ‘The practical 
effect of this law will be to put a stop to further 
loans upon mortgage, and it is safe to predict 
that the next Legislature will make haste to 
repeal it in obedience to a universal demand. 
It is a blind and stupid piece of law-making. 
The appraisers appointed by the judges will in 
most cases be the neighbors and friends of the 
debtors, who will place a high valuation upon 
the mortgaged property, so that any sale will 
be defeated unless the holder of the mortgage 
is willing to pay the difference between the face 
of the mortgage and the appraisal amount. To 
understand how this will work, let us take the 
case of a farm that has a mortgage on it for 
$1,000. When the mortgage matures and is not 
paid, the mortgage-holder begins foreclosure 
proceedings. Appraisers are appointed by the 
court. They place the value of the property at 
$2,000. It must, therefore, bring $1,600 at the 
sale or it will not be sold. If nobody bids that 
amount, the mortgage-holder must pay the 
debtor 3600 in money and take the property, 
which may be worth no more than the face of 
the mortgage. 

+ + Sd 

Mixes Crry, Mont., the chief town of the 
Lower Yellowstone Valley, has a great day once 
a year, when the annual meeting of the Montana 
Stock Association takes place. The event for 
1897 came off on the 20th of April, and to it 
came stockmen from all parts of the State to 
consider the reports of their officers and to dis- 
cuss the interests of the range. The town 
made holiday and the visitors were welcomed 
heartily by the citizens. Hotels ran over with 
guests, and on the side-tracks at the station 
stood eight private cars which had brought to 
the meeting railroad men from many roads and 
stock-buyers from St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Chicago. It was impossible to determine with 
any degree of accuracy what the winter losses 
of cattle were, as only the approaching round- 
up will show how serious was the destructive 
work of the heavy snows late in the season. 
Estimates varied greatly at the meeting, run- 
ning all the way from ten per cent up. There 
was no discouragement shown, however, the 
high prices now ruling for cattle tending to 
lessen the disappointment at the losses. Ex- 
perience shows that once in about ten years 
there is a winter that causes heavy losses. It 
is just ten years since the last severe winter in 
Montana—the winter of 1886-87. The Montana 
association is now in excellent shape. So care- 
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ful is the inspection of brands on cattle sent to 
Eastern markets, that it iscommonly said that 
a stockman might go off to Europe for years 
and leave his herd without any attention and 
still receive promptly, every year, a check for 
-the animals rounded-up by mistake and shipped 
with those of other owners. Thus there are 
absolutely no losses to owners from errors ‘in 
round-up and shipping work. 
+ ++ ++ 

SHEEPMEN are happy ia all the range coun- 
try. At Billings I was told that wool will 
bring this year at least double last year’s price. 
Ten cents a pound has been offered by buyers 
this season in advance of the shearing; last 
year most of the Yellowstone clip went for five 
cents. At one time there was a big lot of wool 
in warehouses at Billings on which nobody 
would advance money enough to pay the freight 
to Boston. With the advance in wool, sheep 
have gone up to twice the prices of 1896. Weth- 
ers, Which would not bring over a dollar and a 
half each then, now sell for three dollars. 
With the good prices for cattle, wool and sheep, 
all Eastern Montana has grown cheerful and 
looks forward to an excellent year in all lines 





of business. The towns have brightened up 
already; merchants are laying in larger stocks 
than they have carried in recent years, and 
ranchers all believe that they are now going to | 
get out of the deep rut of the long depression. 
+ + + 

In 1882 and 1883, when I first traveled in the 
then Territory of Dakota, the great plains were 
dotted with little lakes and ponds and the 
James River was so large that a steamboat ran 
from Columbia up to La Moure. A long series 
of years of light snowfall followed. The ponds 
dried up and many of the lakes were converted 
into meadows. People said the climate had 
changed. I never took any stock in that theory, 
because it is unscientific. All the meteorol- 
ogists agree that there has been no noticeable 
and permanent change in any part of the 
earth’s surface since weather observations were 
first recorded. Only wait long enough, and any 
apparently exceptional condition will return. 
After long waiting the Dakota lakes and ponds | 
are once more full of water, and in the coulees 
are little streams again. The big snows have 
done this excellent work. Only the old traders 
and trappers who were in the country before 
the farmers and the railroads arrived, remem- 
ber springs when the country showed so much 
water as it did during the month just past. 
Now for big crops and better times! The Da- 
kotas are not going to become a desert. Like 
all plains countries, they are liable to seasons 
of drought and seasons of excessive moisture; 
that is all. 





++ ++ ++ 

In a bright, ambitious North Dakota town 
of 3,000 people I was told last month that the 
total tax rate, State, county and city, is four 
and a quarter mills on the dollar. This is 
nearly double the rate at which St. Paul people 
kick so hard. Something ought to be done 
promptly to reduce it. The burdens of civil 
government are much too heavy in all our 
young Western communities. This comes about 
through the eagerness of these communities to 
provide themselves with all the governmental 
facilities of old and rich regions where wealth 
has been accumulating and population increas- 
ing for a century or more. The young State 
proceeds to equip itself with all the benevolent 
and educational institutions of older States, 
and with the whole machinery of office-holders 
required to carry on the public affairs of a large 
population. The taxes that result are not much 


minded when values are being put into wild | 


lands and town lots by rapid settlement, but 





there is sure to come a time when people must 


get down to the actual resources of the coun- 
try, and then the loads they have undertaken 
to carry become very heavy. There should be, 
in all our new States, a re-adjustment of gov- 
ernmental functions to present conditions— 
fewer officials, lower salaries and lighter tax 
levies. 


+ +++ ++ 

THE Madisonian, published at Virginia City, 
Montana, makes an important announcement 
concerning the early construction of a new 
Northern Pacific branch in the southern part 
of that State. It says that articles of incor- 
poration of the Gaylord & Ruby Valley Railroad 
Company have been filed with the county clerk 
of Madison County. The capital stock of the 
company is placed at %500,000, divided into 
5,000 shares of $100 each, 4,500 of which are held 
by the Northern Pacific. E. W. Winter, presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific; J. W. Kendrick, 
general superintendent; E. H. McHenry, chief 
engineer, and William Wallace of Helena, hold 
one share each. The life of the company will 
be twenty years, and its announced purpose is 


| to build a railroad and telegraph line from a 


point at or near Gaylord, which is named the 
northern terminus, to a point somewhere near 
the southern line of the State. The route 
described is ‘‘from a point near Gaylord, south- 
erly up the Jefferson Valley to Twin Bridges, 
and from there in a southerly direction to a 
point near the south line of the State.” This 
proposed road would enable Virginia City peo- 
ple to get out to the world by rail at last, 
and would stimulate mining and ranching all 
through Madison County. Virginia City is one 
of the oldest of the Montana towns, and has 
been left at one side by all the railroads thus 
far constructed. 


LITERATURE. 


Greece is playing so important a role upon 
the stage of current events, that the past his- 
tory of this little nation is apt to be overlooked 
in view of its exceedingly interesting present 
and future. But the professor of the history 
of art in Yale University, James M. Hoppen, 
has not forgotten the old in the light of the 
new, and has given us, in “Greek Art on Greek 
Soil” (Houghton, Mifflin and Co.), a most ex- 
cellent work on that art as he found it on native 
soil. To prepare the material for this volume, 
Professor Hoppin made two trips to the land of 
the Iliad and prepared much of the work on 
the scene of excavation. He also looked into 
the life of the modern Greeks, but in rather an 
unconscious form, to anyone reading the book. 
It is well and clearly written, and one should 
get from it a very good idea of Greek art. In 
his appendix, which he calls the “Origin and 
Idea of Art,’’ Professor Hoppin reminds us 
that “it needed mind to build St. Peter’s dome 
and tocompose the music of Sebastian Bach, as 
truly as to compose the Principia or the Mach- 
anique Celeste; and we are not confined to 
architects, musicians, painters and sculptors, 
but may reckon in as artists the poets who 
body forth ideas of beauty reflecting spiritual 
types.’’ He points out many other interesting 
things, and in ‘Additional Notes’ tells how 
the Turks came to adopt the star and crescent 
as their banner-device, after the fall of Con- 
stantinople. The whole subject of Greek art is 
covered thoroughly. The book is well illus- 
trated from photographs. The first two chap- 
ters on ‘“The Land of Greece’’ will be found 
interesting, even to a person who is not an art 
student. 





all 
* * 


The education one gets in passing through 
the public schools, leaves one in a condition to 
do journalistic work up to a certain standard. 





Beyond that standard, which is necessarily a 
low one, writing becomes an art, and, to quote: 
“Into all productive art enter two sorts of 
power, that which is communicable and that 
which is incommunicable; in other words, that 
which may be taught and that which is in- 
born.’’ And what is not ‘inborn’ can never 
be taught. Now, one who imagines that a 
person born with genius has only to go ahead 
and conquer without severe struggles to make 
his genius more perfect, makes a great mistake. 
When a man with a good deal of genius and 
talent for a certain art sits down to hard study, 
he is trying to master a perfect technique of 
that art. This technique is the communicable 
part of art—not the inborn; but it is by no 
means the less important of the two. Mr. 
Arlo Bates, in his ‘“Talks on Writing English’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin and Co.), points this out 
very clearly. And anyone wishing to study 
the technical side of writing English can do no 
better than read his book. He starts out with 
the art of writing and goes on and treats the 
methods of study, principles of structure, dic- 
tion, means and effects, classification, exposi- 
tion, description, narration, translation, criti- 
cism and style. He quotes from many of the 
best authors, and from some of the worst, to 
serve as examples, and his meaning will always 
be found clear and pointed. The talks were 
originally given before the Lowell Free Classes, 
and, in the words of Mr. Bates, he has ‘‘con- 
scientiously endeavored to make the lectures as 
practical as possible.’’ To anyone endeavoring 
to form a good, pure style of English composi- 
tion, ‘‘Talks on Writing English” will be found 
a valuable and indispensable aid. 
> 


* * 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps tells us, in the open- 
ing lines of ‘Chapters From a Life’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co.), that it has always been 
against her principles to write anything after 
an autobiographical style. That she has gone 
against those principles in writing this book, 
is cause for congratulation. Its chief value, 
almost its only value, is that it gives true pict- 
ures of a life that was lived among our great- 
est literary lights—men and women like Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Dr. Holmes, and Celia Thax- 
ter; and these could not have been conveyed so 
vividly as they have been in anything but an 
autobiography. There is no book in American 
literature that shows the life of the New Eng- 
land people, especially the literary people, bet- 
ter than this work of Mrs. Ward’s. She lived 
in the little university town of Andover, Mass., 
and her father was the professor of rhetoric in 
Andover Seminary. It forces itself upon you, 
as you get deeper into the chapters of this very 
interesting book, how different is the life of a 
young girl who lives in a quiet country village 
from that of one who lives in the midst of a 
busy city of hurrying people and rushing 
vehicles, where poverty and vice are always 
before one’s eyes, and where the daily papers 
tell every morning of the crimes and tragedies 
and sorrows of the preceding day. If this girl 
had lived in New York or Baltimore, or even 
in Boston, ‘“The Gates Ajar’’ might never have 
been given to the world. Life is apt to bea 
little too serious in a small town, secluded from 
all sound, and with the sweet meadows and 
green trees all around. There are certain ele- 
ments that make it very dear to some people 
and almost unbearable for others. The author 
tells how, one morning in April, 1861, the news 
came that the war was begun: ‘A girl, very 


young and very pretty, catches the paper and 
whirls it overhead. With a laugh which tinkles 
through my ears to this day, she dances through 
the room and cries, ‘War's begun! War’s be- 


un!’” “Chapters From a Life’ isa book that 
as a charm for all, and it is a work that will 
live. ROBERTSON HOWARD, JR. 
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AN IDEAL 


Third 


THE MILK SUPPLY OF THE CITY OF MINNE- 
APOLIS. 





It is within the past ten or fifteen years that 
the dairy business of this State has grown from 
a few inferior herds and a few small creameries 
to thousands of large and well-bred herds and 
nearly 600 creameries and cheese factories. In 
those old years cows were but little thought of 
and their total value added but slightly to the 
State's wealth; today there are nearly 600,000 
cows in Minnesota, the actual value of which 
does not fall under $12,000,000. These cows are 
found on farms and in the towns, villages and 
cities. They are rated as first-class sources of 
wealth, and no class of animals receives more 
considerate care. 

Of course, the major portion of the milk prod- 
uct from these cows is manufactured into butter 
and cheese, but a by no means small portion goes 
tosupply the daily demand for milk in the large 
towns and cities. Take Minneapolis, for in- 
stance. Who can tell, without making many 
inquiries and piling up a big column of figures, 
how many cows and how many gallons of milk 
are needed to keep the people of that city sup- 
plied with milk and cream the year round? 
The closest guess would be wide of the mark. 
But THe NorTHWEsT MAGAZINE has figured it 
out, and the estimates here given are as nearly 
correct as they can be made. 

According to the State dairy department 


BUTTER COW. 
The record of this Holstein-Friesian cow is 1,153 pounds and 15 3-4 ounces of butter in twelve consecutive months. 


DAIRYING IN MINNESOTA. 





Paper. 


| market is one of the best in the country. Al- 
| most without exception, the dairies are so situ- 





there are 310 dairies in the Minneapolis dis- | 
| officials. Cows, cans, milk-houses, stables, feed, 


trict. Attached to these dairies are 7,250 cows. 
Add to these the two thousand or more which 
are owned by private parties, and the total 
number will be nearly 10,000. The daily milk 


supply, including outside shipments from points | 


twenty to fifty miles distant, is about 25,000 
gallons or 100,000 quarts. Of this, 
shippers furnish 3,000 gallons of milk and an 
equal quantity of cream. A little multiplica- 
tion, then, reveals the fact that Minneapolis 
consumes at least 9,100,000 gallons of milk and 
cream per annum—a dead weight of 77,350,000 
pounds. 

Of the dairies tributary to the Flour City, it 
van be said that the great majority occupy ex- 
ceptionally fine and healthful locations and are 
noted for their cleanliness. No part of the 
State is better adapted to the dairy business. 
Lakes, streams and flowing springs are plenti- 
ful, growths of shade-trees abound everywhere, 
grasses are luxuriant and nutricious, and the 


outside | 





ated that they have natural drainage and all 
the advantages of cool, living water and um- 
brageous shade. Almost without exception, 
too, the dairies of this section have large areas 
of good pasture lands and well-built barns, 
stables and milk-houses. Modern methods are 
employed. The last State dairy report says 
there are few dirty dairies in the Minneapolis 
district. The annual improvement in the con- 
dition of the premises and care of the cows is 
very noticeable. Thorough inspections have 
shown that excellent sanitary conditions exist 
and that tuberculosis and other diseases are 
rarely met with. The dairymen realize that 
cleanly conditions are best and most profitable 
for them as well as for their customers, and 
there is no disposition among first-class dairy- 
men, such as those whose names appear else- 
where in this issue, to evade the law’s require- 
ments in any respect. They have large invest- 
ments in the business, are men of known 
character and enterprise, and it is due largely 
to their individual progressiveness that so great 
improvement has been made in local dairy con- 
ditions generally. 

The time has gone by when lazy men could 
go into dairying. It is now one of the most 
exacting vocations. The growth of cities has 
necessitated new sanitary regulations, and State 
and municipal laws subject dairies to rigid in- 
spections at the pleasure of duly authorized 


water and ventilation are open to inspection at 
any time, and it does not require very great 
negligence on the part of the proprietor to 
cause a revocation of his license. To be suc- 
cessful he must have a natural liking for the 
business and such energy, judgment and ambi- 
tion as will enable him to conduct it profitably. 
He must be humane, he must love cleanliness, 
and he must be prompt and honest in all his 
dealings with those who depend upon him for 
daily supplies of milk and cream. It isa life 
of toil at best, and in the winter months it is 
an exceedingly disagreeable one. He is the 
pioneer road-breaker. Long before others are 
astir, the milkman lifts his cans into the wagon 
and starts, midst blinding snow and deep drifts, 
to make his unfailing round to waiting homes 
in the city. He earns every cent that comes to 
him. 

Every good dairy planted in the outskirts of 


a large city is a blessing. It adds to thesupply 
of healthful foods, promotes a great industry 
and enriches the country in various ways. To 
encourage the dairy interests of the State prop- 
erly, wise legislation is needed; not legislation 
that hampers development and restricts enter- . 
prise, but legislation that shall encourage bet- 
ter selection and still better care of dairy cows, 
and that degree of intelligence on the part of 
dairymen which shall weed out incompetents 
and give to the industry that high standing 
and character which its growing importance 
calls for. State and municipal inspection of 
dairies cannot be objected to, but impertinent 
police surveillance is degrading and can only 
beget a spirit of resentment. What the indus- 
try needs is constant elevation of character and 
proper recognition of honest merit. 


PROMINENT DAIRIES IN THE MINNEAPOLIS 
DISTRICT. 


RieDEL & NELSON.—The dairy belonging to 
Riedel & Nelson occupies a beautiful location 
at Fridley Park on the east bank of the Father 
of Waters. It is one of the very largest dairies 


| in the State. A look about the premises wil 
| discover a large, well-arranged and well-venti- 
| lated stable that isin an extra clean condition 


| 


| —whitewashed and free from all contamina- 


| ting odors, and 200 cows that are in the best of 





condition and noted for their milking qualities. 
Another look will assure the visitor that the 
milk-house is one to be copied by other dairy- 
men.‘ It is several rods from the stable, and 
within it is a valuable flowing spring. Cans 
and everything else of the kind are scalded and 
kept in an excellent state of cleanliness. Riedel 
& Nelson use corn-meal, shorts, bran and hay 
for feed, and the output of the dairy is not less 
than 300 gallons daily. There is a big water- 
tank in the barn, into which well-water is con- 
veyed, through hose and by windmill power, 
for use of the cattle. When it is known that 
1,100 acres of land are included in this dairy, it 
will at once be seen that Riedel & Nelson have 
pretty large interests to manage. Their busi- 
ness has grown from one of small proportions 
to its present magnitude, simply because they 
have attended to all its details personally and 
brought to bear upon it sound executive ability. 
Every need of the dairy is studied, and every 
part of the operations is under their own super- 
vision. That they have a large and profitable 
wholesale and retail trade is a fact well known. 
It extends to all sections of the city, and in- 
cludes many of the most fastidious patrons that 
can be sold to. A rapid increase of their al- 
ready large business is one of those results sure 
to follow any enterprise that is conducted on 
practical lines and by men who understand 
every detail of the business they are engaged 
in. Patrons of a dairy like to deal with men 
whose success is due strictly to merit. Mail 
should be sent to Box 25, Fridley Park. 





MARTIN EBERHARD.—Five years ago Mr. 
Eberhard landed on American soil without a 
cent; today he is the owner of a dairy in which 
he has $4,000 invested. It is near Merriam 
Park, one of St. Paul’s beautiful suburbs, and 
surrounded by a grove of oaks. Established 
early last winter, the dairy is modeled after the 
latest plans. Drainage and ventilation are 
first-class, and the condition of the barn, 
which is 30x50 feet in size, is extraclean. The 
cows, thirty-two in number, are bedded with 
straw, receive a daily currying, and the in- 
spectors pronounce them extra clean, also. 
They yield a daily supply of fifty-five gallons of 
choice milk, which is used by 125 families. 
Corn-meal, bran and shorts, with hay and corn- 
fodder, constitute their feed, and the water is 
pumped from a well by a windmill and carried 
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RIEDEL & NELSON’S LARGE DAIRY AT FRIDLEY PARK. 


by pipes to the house and barn. There are also 
a number of flowing springs in the pasture, so 
that an abundance of pure water is provided 
for the cattle the yearround. Flowing water 
runs through the detached milk-house, which 
has connections with the windmill and could 
not have better arrangements for the cooling 
of milk and the cleansing of cans. Two hun- 
dred and forty acres of land are used for hay, 


pasture and crop purposes, and three men and | 
Mr. Eberhard’s best | 
help, however, is his wife, who superintends | 


four horses are employed. 


the washing and scalding of the cans, pails and 
strainers. Both are tireless workers, and to 
each belongs a full measure of praise for the 
fine business that has been established in four 
short years. It is a business that calls for love 
of cattle and knowledge of what to feed them 
and how tocare for them. Neatnessandclean- 
liness are imperative. Honesty is needed, too, 
and the utmost regularity the year round. 


Dairymen can win the confidence of their cus- | 
tomers only by treating them fairly in all re- 
spects. Mr. Eberhard is prompt and honest in all | 
| foot barn is whitewashed within, his cattle are 
The 


things. He and his wife have managed wisely, 
and their prosperity is sure to continue. 


mail address is 1681 Sherburne Ave., St. Paul. 





H. S. Mriier.—The large and well-known 
dairy of H. S. Miller occupies a commanding 
site on what is known as the McNair Farm, 
which overlooks Minneapolis. His eighty-six 
fine cows yield 150 gallons of milk per day and 








| practical and successful basis. 


supply 250 patrons. Five men, eighteen horses 
and two wagons are employed. The farm com- 
prises 375 acres—partin hay, part in pasturage, 
part under cultivation. So large a herd of cat- 
tle necessitates an enormous amount of feed, 
and much of this is raised on the premises. 
Bran and corn-meal, mixed in the proportion 
of five parts bran to three parts corn-meal, 
make a fine diet. For rough feed Mr. Miller 
uses finely-cut corn-fodder, thereby avoiding 
waste and giving the cattle the full benefit of 
all there isin the fodder. All this fodder, by 
the way, is cut and ground on the place by Mr. 
Miller’s own mill and horse-power, thus ena- 
bling him to effect a great saving in his feed 
bill. The cows are watered in the barn by 
means of pipes which run from and are fed by 
a large windmill. 
apart from the stable and maintained in a high 
state of cleanliness, and the cans and other 


utensils are washed in a separate room and | 


kept clean and sweet. The proprietor has been 
in the dairy business eighteen years and knows 
what a first-class dairy requires. His 40x100- 


looked after carefully, and the entire business, 
in which $8,000 are invested, is operated on a 
This result 
would, of course, be expected by anyone who 
reads this article; for it is easily seen that Mr. 
Miller’s dairy possesses very superior equip- 
ments. His means and long experience enable 
him to adopt methods and improvements which 


Of course, the milk-house is | 





H. S. MILLER’S ‘‘M’NAIR FARM” DAIRY, AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


many smaller dairymen are compelled to do 
without. Not every man, however, would sur- 
round himself with all these facilities just be- 
cause he could if he so desired, and Mr. Miller 


| is deserving of great credit for his individual 


enterprise. His mail address is McNair Farm, 


Minneapolis. 

KENNEY Bros.—On a high location and sur- 
rounded by plenty of oak trees, six miles from 
Minneapolis and out on the Silver Lake road, 
is the dairy owned by Kenney Bros. It is the 
old and well-known Higgins’ dairy, or ‘‘Oak 
Hill Farm,” and it was bought by Kenney Bros. 
about two years ago. The fifty cows found 
here have always been rated by the inspectors 
as extra clean. Some of them are Jerseys, and 
all of them are first-class milkers. They pro- 
duce 110 gallons of milk per day and supply 200 
families. The feed given them consists of bran- 
shorts, corn-meal and oil-meal in connection 
with clover hay and corn-fodder. This is as 
good feed as can be named, and it produces the 
very best quality and quantity of milk. The 
farm consists of 320 acres—used for pasture, 
hay, and feed-crops. Altogether, there is an 
investment of about $4,000. To attend to this 
rightly requires the services of five men and 
nine horses. Thestable, a huge building 35x160 
feet in dimensions, is a model of cleanliness. 
Every cow is bedded witb straw, and ventila- 
tion is had both from the rear and overhead. 
The barns are located so as to make a good 
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NORDGREN & LARSON’S DAIRY, ON CEDAR LAKE ROAD. 


windbreak for the cattle in the winter months, 
and well-water is piped to them from a 125- 
barrel tank, which is supplied by windmill 
power from the capacious well. There is asep- 
arate storage and cooling-house for milk. Cans, 
etc., are scalded and kept pure and wholesome, 
and all possible pains taken to insure the per- 
fection of cleanliness. Kenney Bros. put up 
300 tons of ice every year, a quantity which is 
all-sufficient to keep their milk-house at the 
right temperature and supply the various wa- 
ter-tanks. It does not require very close study 


of business economy to enable one to see that 


they are prepared to operate their dairy so as 
to obtain therefrom the best possible results. 
Inthe Minneapolis district are many up-to-date 
dairymen, but none who understand the busi- 
ness better than Kenney Bros. Their mail 
address is 2423 Central Ave., Northeast Minne- 
apolis. 

NORDGREN & LARSON.—One of the finest and 
best managed dairies around Minneapolis is 
Nordgren & Larson’s, out on the Cedar Lake 
road. Dairying has been the occupation of 
these gentlemen all their lives. Their stable 
is new and made on the latest improved plans, 
with perfect ventilation and drainage, and ab- 
solute cleanliness. The cows are kept as neat 
and sleek as curried horses. 
Hannan’s Lake, a pretty sheet of water that 
yields pure ice and healthfulair. Bran-shorts, 


corn-meal, hay and corn-fodder are used for | 





feed. Nordgren & Larson began with twenty- 
seven cows, but now have sixty-five of the best 
milkers to be found. Even with this number 


they have had to buy twenty-five gallons of | 


milk extra, every day, in order to supply their 
growing patronage. This is pretty good proof 
of their popularity and fair-dealing. The milk- 
house is apart from the stable and connects 
with the ice-house, where ali the milk is cooled 
prior to its delivery. The P. O. address is 2215 
lith Ave. South, Minneapolis. 





N. A. SHEPARD.—Perseverance, energy, and 
a thorough knowledge of the dairy business 
gained by five years of experience, have made 
Mr. Shepard one of the most successful dairy- 
men in the State. His herd of cows, which is 
the average size dairy herd, is noted for the 
extra cleanliness of the animals, the stable also 
being kept so clean and well-ventilated that 
the purest and most healthful milk is insured. 
The product amounts to eighty or ninety gal- 
lons per day, and it is sold to many of the best 
people in Minneapolis. Mr. Shepard isa pains- 
taking dairyman. 
to every detail, and treats his patrons so fairly 
that his business cannot well help growing. 
Mail addressed to St. Louis Park, Minneapolis, 


| will reach him safely. 
The dairy is on | 





C. H. ALEXANDER.—According to good judges, 
another first-class Minneapolis dairyman is 
found in the person of C. H. Alexander, 


t 
—_ 





N. A. SHEPARD’S ST. LOUIS PARK DAIRY. 


whose dairy is near the Short Line bridge. His 
six years’ experience have given him a thor- 


| ough knowledge of the business and brought 


| 





He gives personal attention | 


| tively neat. 


him rapidly to the forefront. The rating of his 
dairy has always been ‘“‘extra clean,’’ both on 
cows and barn. ‘These are under his own super- 
vision and receive his special attention. The 
stable is 50x100 feet in dimensions and provides 
plenty of room for Mr. Alexander’s forty cows. 
A daily supply of eighty-five gallons of milk is 
distributed among 130 customers, some of whom 
are in Merriam Park as well as in Minneapolis. 
For feed, flour and bran, with hay and oil-meal, 
are used. The water supply is both ample and 
excellent, the milk-house and the cattle being 
provided with the purest of living spring-water 
piped direct from the spring to the buildings. 
The milk-house, by the way, is worthy of spe- 
cial mention. A stream of deliciously-covul 
spring-water flows through the milk-tank con- 
tinually, thus helping to create an ideal tew- 
perature and an unrivaled condition of cleanli- 
ness. There is a large boiler-stove here, too, 
by means of which forty-five gallons of water 
can be heated for scalding milk-cans, etc. 
Everything is very convenient and superla- 
Customers who desire it will have 


| milk delivered to them in bottles, Mr. Alex- 


ander being prepared to adopt this new system 
wherever it is preferred to the old way. Upon 
the 300 acres of pasture-land connected with 
the dairy are a large number of flowing springs, 
the cattle having access to this pure, fresh wa- 
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ter at all times. These, with other features, 
help to make it one of the most desirable dairies 
in this section. Three men are employed, and 
three horses are used in delivering milk. Mr. 
Alexander’s mail address is Merriam Park. 





Hans C. Jonnson.—One of the loveliest 
spots for dairy purposes is occupied by Hans C. 


Johnson, proprietor of the “Springdale Dairy”? | 


at Minnetonka Mills. It is about eight miles 
west of Minneapolis, on MinnehahaCreek. The 
premises are reached by crossing a neat little 
bridge that leads from the road to the dairy and 
spans the beautiful Minnehaha, a stream that 
flows directly in front of Mr. Johnson’s home 
and within a few feet of his barn. 
This affords an abundance of pure, 
running water all through the sum- 
mer months; while in the winter the 
cattle are provided with water that is 
conveyed through pipes, from a flow- 
ing spring and by means of a wind- 
dmill, directly to the stable. The 
feed consists of bran-shorts and corn- 
meal,—the best feed known to dairy- 
men,—combined with hay and corn- 
fodder. Visitors will find the barn, a 
building that is 30x90 feet in dimen- 
sions, one of the best equipped in the 
country. It is a model of cleanliness. 
The Parker system is in use here, 
thus keeping the floor free from com- 
post, dampness and all impurities. 
This fine dairy has sixty cows. They 
yield a daily supply amounting to 120 
gallons, and this is distributed among 
150 regular customers. To operate the 
business properly the services of four 
men, nine horses and two wagons are 
needed. The milk-house is one to be 
proud of. It is detached from the 
barn, has a cemented floor, and con- 
tains a living spring. All this liesat adepth of 
ten feet bélow the level of the ground, thus in- 


suring a perfect temperature for the milk at | 


all seasons. Mr. Johnson has been in the busi- 
ness eleven years, although he is still a very 
young man. He is successful, enterprising, and 
stands deservedly popular among his many 
customers. Any man who strives with all his 
energies to merit public approval is worthy 
of the most substantial encouragement, and 
there is no doubt that Mr. Johnson's business 
will keep right on growing as long as he con- 
tinues to operate it. The address is 112 Wash- 
ington Avenue South, Minneapolis. 





J. E. Foss.—A casual inspection of the dai- 








THE LARGE DAIRY OF J. E. FOSS, ON KEEGAN’S 








HANS C. JOHNSON’S LOVELY “SPRINGDALE DAIRY,”’ 


ries in the vicinity of Minneapolis will reveal 
the fact that the majority of them occupy 
charming locations. Such is the case with the 
dairy controlled by Mr. Foss. It issituated on 
Keegan’s Lake, one of the lovely lakelets that 
adorn this part of Minnesota. Just outside 
the city limits and fed by pure springs, its wa- 
ters are cool and healthful and the vicinage 
admirably adapted to the various requirements 
of a first-class dairy. 
teen years’ experience. He began the business 
with fifteen cows, but now his herd numbers 
seventy. These seventy cows produce a supply 


of 140 gallons of milk per day—enough to fur- 
nish 400 families a pint to five gallons each of 


AT 
TONKA MILLS. 


the rich fluid every twenty-four hours—many 


Mr. Foss has had four- | 





MINNE- 


of these families being among the best people | 


of Minneapolis. This is a large patronage, but 


Mr. Foss has it, and it isincreasing constantly. | 


It is easily seen that he cannot possibly do all 
this business with fewer than six men, eleven 
horses and six wagons. The barn isa big one— 
28x124 feet. It will accommodate 100 cows. 


Care is taken to keep the cattle in good condi- | 


tion, the State inspectors rating them as extra 
clean. They are watered by windmill power, 
the water being of the same quality as that 
which feeds the lake. All the milk is cooled 
properly, and all the utensils used are kept 
clean and bright. 
found here, eighty are in pasture and 100 under 
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Of the 180 acres of land | 





| odors. 






cultivation. Mr. Foss has brought fine execu- 
tive ability to bear upon his large interests, 
and his exceptional success has been fully 
merited. Noone knows just how long he will 
be satisfied to keep his herd down to seventy 
milkers, large as that number is. There is 
room for an additional thirty in the spacious 
barn, and it is more than probable that he will 
keep on adding to his herd until it reaches the 
one hundred point. His P.O. address is 1329 
Washington Ave. South, and orders from new 
customers will receive immediate attention. 
G. Lorrus.—A thoroughly attractive and 
well-kept dairy is the ‘‘Prospect Hill Dairy,” 
owned by Mr. Loftus. It was started 
with seven cows, but it did not end 
there. Mr. Loftus directed his affairs 
so wisely and treated his customers 
so fairly that increasing demand for 
his rich milk forced him to add and 
to keep adding to his herd until now 
| it numbers thirty good cows. There 
| is a daily output of sixty gallons of 
| milk, which goes to ninety-five fam- 
ilies. Considering that Mr. Loftus 
has only been in the business three 
years, it must be admitted that he has 
scored a pronounced success. His en- 
terprise never stops short of the best 
results. For instance,very recently he 
began delivering milk in bottles—the 
system now in vogue among the up- 
to-date Eastern dairies. When his 
patrons receive their milk put up in 
neat bottles, they know that it is 
clean and pure. It keeps sweet longer, 
too, and is better everyway than when 
poured out of the can at each delivery. 
All the cows have been tested for tu- 
berculosis. 'They passed a clean in- 
spection. The stable is a model of 
cleanliness—well-kept and whitewashed, thus 
destroying all disease germs and banishing foul 
Mr. Loftus has twenty acres of culti- 
vated land and seventy-five acres used for pas- 


turage. The milk-house is clear away from the 
stable, and sweet and clean as a matter of 
course. A windmill supplies pure well-water, 


and the feed consists of shorts and corn-meal 
combined with clover and corn-fodder. Two 
men and five horses are employed. The dairy 
is three miles from Minneapolis, stands on 
high ground and has pure air and excellent 
drainage. A drive out there and a look at the 
premises would convince any one of his ninety- 
five patrons that Mr. Loftus is an accomplished 
dairyman. The business is made a study by 
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taken to provide the purest, 








C. SORENSEN’S DAIRY LOCATION, ON CEDAR LAKE ROAD. 


him. He gives it his best thought and closest 
attention. Like all men who aim at entire 
success, he counts no labor too great if it but 
serves his steadfast purpose. Mail should be 
sent to 513 14th Ave., Southeast Minneapolis. 


C. SORENSEN.—If one will leave Minneapolis 
and drive out about five miles on the Cedar 
Lake road, it will bring one to C. Sorensen’s 
dairy. Mr. Sorensen is twenty-seven years old 
and a thorough dairyman. He has made dairy- 
ing and the care of cows a life-long study as 
well as business, and it may be said that he has 
studied to good purpose. He started the dairy 
with twenty-two cows, which are all that the 
barn will accommodate. These cows are main- 
tained in the finest possible condition, and he 
probably gets as much milk from them, and 
realizes as great a profit, as many dairymen do 
who keep thirty cows or more. According to 
the State dairy inspectors, Mr. Sorenson’s dairy 
has always been classed as extra clean. 


richest and most whole- 
some milk and cream. 


ings are fed to the cattle, 


for rough food. Water is 
served from a well by 
means of a windmill. The 
product of this dairy 
amounts to fifty gallons 
per day. About 100 fam- 
ilies are supplied. It takes 
two men and six horses to 
run the business. Sixty- 
five acres of land are used 
for hay, pasture and culti- 
vation. Notless than $2,000 
is invested here. The herd 
of cows include some fine 
Holsteins and Jerseys— 
about the best and richest 
milkers in the universe. 
A visit to the dairy would 
convince his customers 
that Mr. Sorensen is care- 
ful, enterprising, and just the kind of dairy- 
man it pays to deal with the year round. He is 
punctual in his service, gives honest measure, 
and delivers the purest and richest products 
that can be produced. His mail address is 105 


| Washington Ave. South, Minneapolis. 


He re- | 


cently remodeled his barn, put in new floors, | 


and added the most improved system of venti- 
lation. 
but it also indicates Mr. Sorenson’s determina- 
tion to stay in the front rank of progressive 
dairymen. The dairy is located on high grcund, 
where good drainage is afforded. 


neat and clean as a parlor. All the cans are 


The milk- | 
house is away from the stable, and it is kept as | 


This means quite an outlay of money, 





Foss Bros.—The large dairy operated by 
Foss Bros. is located at Minnetonka Mills. 
There are three of these brothers—A ustin, Ole, 
and Charles, all young men of energy and full 
of enterprise. They have been in the business 
ten years. At first they had only fifteen cows, 
but constantly increasing popularity, coupled 
with a thorough knowledge of the business and 
careful management, compelled them to add to 
their herd until it attained its present propor- 
tions—forty of as good milkers as there are in 
the country. The property owned by these 
gentlemen comprises two hundred and forty 
acres of land, a large barn, a milk-house and 
ice-house, a big windmill, and all those other 
belongings and facilities which characterize a 
first-class modern dairy. Fifty acres are in 
meadow, sixty are devoted to food-crops, etc., 
and 130 acres are used for pasturage. The barn 
is 30x100 feet in dimensions and can furnish 
plenty of room for sixty cows. A glance shows 
the visitor that the milk-house is detached from 
the stables and that it is connected with an 
ice-house. Cans and all other utensils are kept 


scalded and aired properly, and every pains is | in a state of perfect cleanliness, the entire 





FOSScoBROS.’ DAIRY, AT MINNETONKA MILLS. 











Bran,corn-mealandscreen- | 
per day. This large quantity of milk, after be- 
with hay and corn-fodder | 





dairy—from cows to barn and even ventilation, 
being reported by the State inspectors as extra 
clean and good. The forty cows that are now 
giving milk yield an output of eighty gallons 


ing cooled, is carried to 125 regular customers, 
who are hereby assured that they receive as 
choice milk and cream as the best of cows can 
produce. It takes six men, nine horses and six 
wagons to operate this dairy. The feed pro- 
vided for the cattle is of the standard variety 
and quality, and the windmill supplies the en- 
tire premises with pure well-water. Altogether, 
Foss Brothers’ investment in land, buildings, 
stock, etc., is not less than eight thousand 
dollars. Mail should be sent to them at Min- 
netonka Mills. They are always desirous cf 
extending their business, and will be glad to 
receive orders from new patrons. 





Rupp & SrmonpDs’ SuPERIOR AVE. DarRy.— 
About five miles from Minneapolis is the fine 
dairy and other valuable property owned by 
Rudd & Simonds. They have a beautiful lo- 
cation on Superior Avenue, four and a half 
miles from Loring Park, a part of the country 
that is frequented by all lovers of good roads 
and fine scenery. The buildings belonging to 
this dairy are all new, and the cattle and stable 
are rated as extra clean. There are forty acres 
of productive land, and twenty cows that pro- 
duce forty gallons of milk every day and thus 
supply seventy patrons. Whatever a dairy 
plant needs, these gentlemen have—from a 
windmill to the best feed and the best facilities 
for handling, cooling and caring for milk, cans, 
etc. The management of the dairy part of 
Rudd & Simonds’ business is in the competent 
hands of Mr. Rudd, who is assisted ably by his 
estimable wife. She is always ready to wel- 
come and to entertain those whose business, 
friendship or curiosity may lead them thither- 
ward. Four men are employed, six horses are 
used, and the sum of $15,000 is invested in the 
property. A part of this investment, however, 
consists of a fine poultry-house and high-grade 
poultry—poultry that captured the first prize 
at the World’s Fair. Mr. Simonds is connected 
with the Minneapolis & Northern Elevator 
Company as grain inspector, a position he has 
held during the past fourteen years. This 
company is a branch of the Pillsbury-Wash- 
burn Flour Mills Company, well-known through- 
out the world. Both members of the firm of 
Rudd & Simonds are men of excellent character 
and good ability. It requires careful manage- 
ment to succeed in any business at any time, 
but it calls for still better conduct of affairs to 
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maintain large business interests and make 
steady advances during a long period of de- 
pression. This is what Messrs. Rudd & Si- 
monds have done, though, and itis why they 
will continue to prosper. The mail address is 
303 Guaranty Loan Building, Minneapolis, and 
it will pay to drop them a line if you should 
ever care to change dairymen. 





M. Rey.—One of the largest dairies on the 
Cedar Lake road belongs to Mr. Rey, who is one 
of the earliest settlers and also a pioneer dairy- 
man. His farm of fifty-eight acres is the old 
homestead upon which he has lived twenty- 
eight long years. It is here that he has estab- 
lished one of the largest and finest dairies in 
the Minneapolis district. The barn, 60x100 feet 
in dimensions, furnishes ample room for his 
herd of sixty cows and the thirty tons of hay 
and the large quantity of foodstuffs required, 
besides affording storage capacity for his wag- 
ons, sleighs, etc. The locality is elevated, the 
drainage is good, and plenty of shade is pro- 
vided for the cattle in the summer months by 
a fine oak grove that stands conveniently near. 
The ventilation of the stables is thorough and 
the cows are strictly clean. Bran, corn, shorts 
and screenings, with hay and corn-fodder,consti- 
tute the feed, which is ground in Mr. Rey’s own 
mill by horse-power. The cowsare given water 
that is piped from a well to the stable by means 
of a windmill. So far as the milk-house is con- 
cerned, it has no connection with the stable 
and is supplied with running water directly 
from the well, power for this being furnished 
by the windmill. Mr. Rey is assisted by his 
sons Emil and Edward, who have grown up in 
the business and are thorough dairymen. The 
output of the dairy is about 100 gallons per 
day—an output that goes to 200 or more fam- 
ilies. This milk is delivered in cans that are 
scalded and aired perfectly every day, the ut- 
most pains being taken to keep everything 
about the premises in first-class condition. Mr. 
Rey’s delivery wagons are nicely lettered as 
follows: ‘‘M. Rey, Golden Valley, No. 1026.” 
They make the rounds promptly and regularly, 
and the list of homes they stop at grows larger 
and larger with each succeeding month. If 
anyone wishes to reach Mr. Rey by mail, letters 
should be addressed to 800 Western Ave., Min- 
neapolis. He will respond to them promptly 
and be sure to give satisfaction. 





L. H. Hoyr.—Among the largest and most 
enterprising dairymen in the district under 
consideration is L. H. Hoyt. His dairy is just 
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outside the city limits and on an elevation 
which overlooks the entire city of Minneapolis. 
The 150 gallons of milk produced daily by the 
seventy cows which constitute this herd is sold 
chiefly at retail. An immense 40x300-foot stable 


is used, and the reports of the State dairy in- | 


spectors give both cows and stable an excellent 
rating. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
milk-rooms are detached and that the cans and 


other utensils are always in the best possible | 


condition, for Mr. Hoyt has been in the busi- 
ness twelve years and knows what it requires. 
He feeds bran-shorts and corn-meal, and corn- 
fodder, millet and tame hay. The water used 
comes from a well that is 160 feet deep, and 
windmill power pumps and forces it through 
pipes to the stable. 








L. H. HOYT’S LARGE DAIRY, NEAR MINNEAPOLIS. 


the dairy business five years. When they began 
they had only eight cows, but good management 
and growing popularity have forced them to add 
to this number until now they have a dairy of 
forty cows. These cows produce eighty gallons 
of rich milk per day, which is distributed among 
seventy-five regular customers. To handle this 
business the services of four men, eight horses 
and five wagons are required. Among the dairy 
facilities owned by Schack Bros. is a windmill, 
which supplies good, pure well-water for the 
stock. The barn is big enough to shelter 
ninety head of cattle, and both cows and barn 


| are reported by the State inspectors as clean 


and 


In connection with the | 


dairy are large feeding premises where 150 to | 


300 steers are fed and fattened. Thereare 1,400 
acres of land in the estate, from which Mr. 
Hoyt cuts 800 to 900 tons of hay per annum, 
besides obtaining pasturage, for his large herd. 
A visit to the feed-room would show that fifty 
to sixty tons of feed are kept on hand, two to 
three tons of which are fed daily. There are 
Fairbanks scales for weighing stock, and large 
hay-racks which hold two or three tonsof hay 
for his steers to feed from. He also has a com- 
plete set of dehorning tools, all dehorning being 
done by himself on his own premises. He em- 
ploys a force of seven men and uses nineteen 
horses in the business, a statement which will 
convey a good deal of mean- 
ing to those who are engag- 
ed in similar enterprises. 
It requires a large amount 
of business to keep seven 
men and nineteen horses at 
work profitably, but the pro- 
prietor of this big dairy and 
feed-farm does it easily. 
Mr. Hoyt resides in North- 
east Minneapolis, but his 
mail should be addressed to 
No. 725 University Avenue, 
N. E. 





ScHack Bros.—- Minne- 
tonka Mills, near which 
lovely locality Schack Bros.’ 
dairy is found, is about 
eight miles from the city of 
Minneapolis and on the fa- 
mous Minnehaha Creek. It 
is, therefore, an ideal site 
for a rural homestead. 
Schack Bros. have been in 


healthful. To prevent dirt and other 
refuse from falling into the pails, covered pails 
are used. All this milk is cooled, before deliv- 
ery, in a well-kept detached milk-house. This 
house adjoins the ice-house, so that everything 
is very conveniently arranged for the cooling 
and preserving process. There are three broth- 
ers in this firm—twenty-one, twenty-four and 
twenty-six years of age respectively. They 
have made a splendid record for so young busi- 
ness men, and much may be expected of them 
in the future. The property includes 100 acres 
of pasture and sixty acres of plow-land for feed, 
etc. To look after all this estate, keep the 
dairy in first-class condition, take good care of 
the many customers and manage the financial 
part of the enterprise, makes constant watch- 
fulness and a thorough knowledge of their busi- 
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E. M. CHRISTIANSEN’S AURORA PARK DAIRY. 


ness a positive necessity. Thereare a hundred 
items of care and expense that enter into the 
dairy business, of which the general public 
know nothing. ‘The dairyman earns all he can 
make, and if Schack Bros. have made a little 
more than some others, it is because they know 
how to economize their resources and get the 
most out of them. Mail should be sent tothem 
at Minnetonka Mills. 


E. M. CHrisTiIANSEN.—Among the many ad- 
mirably located dairies in the vicinity of Min- 
neapolis is E. M. Christiansen’s at Aurora 
Park. There are 160 acres of land in this prop- 
erty, about 140 acres of which are used for past- 
ure and meadows. An abundance of oak trees 
afford delicious shade and add a charm to the 
surrounding landscape. The barn, 50x80 feet 
in dimensions, is built on the side of a hill—as 
are all the buildings, thus having absolutely 
perfect drainage at every season of the year, 
be it wet ordry. Mr. Christiansen has been in 
the business two years. Heisonly twenty-four 
years of age, but he has mastered the dairy 
business completely and has achieved a success 
that any man might well be proud of. Young, 
strong, healthy-looking and always bright and 
cheery, he has a pleasant word for everyone and 
never finds it difficult to win friends and pa- 
trons. He has forty-four cows. They are kept 
in good condition on bran-shorts, corn-meal, 
millet, and hay and corn-fodder. There is a 


large windmill on the place, 
and plenty of pure well- 
water. The barn is classed 
as extra clean and well ven- 
tilated, and it is provided 
with all modern dairy con- 
veniences. It is safe to say 
that the milk-house is one 
of the finest in this section. 
It stands by itself. It has 
a concrete floor, and is sup- 
plied with cold-water tanks 
in which the milk, placed 
in cans, is kept perfectly 
cool. All cans and utensils 
are scalded daily and put 
on shelves to drain and be 
aired. Connected with the 
milk-house is the building 
in which the ice is stored. 
Mr. Christiansen gives per- 
sonal attention to his busi- 
ness. He knows just what 
is being done on his prem- 
ises, and is always trying 
to study up new ways and 
means to add to the value of his own property 
and increase the efticiency of the service which 
he renders to a large number of regular custom- 
ers. He takes pride in his business. He is the 
kind of dairyman one likes to deal with. The 
mail address is 1069 24th Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 





DAvip Lusy.—Out on the Watertown road, 
about five miles from Minneapolis, is the dairy 
presided over by David Luby. It was started 
in 1894, and it has stood well up among the best 
ever since. Mr. Luby is a man who has ideas 
of his own. That is, while always ready to 
adopt any wise improvements which other 
dairymen may make, he does not content him- 
self with these. He uses his own head, and it 
frequently happens that he is able to devise 
systems, or improvements on dairy systems, 
which help to constitute his dairy a model one. 
For instance, while many good dairymen per- 
mit the tails of their cows to hang down when 
in the stable, thus getting them filthy, Mr. 
Luby keeps his cows clean by attaching a rope 
to their tails and gently suspending them to a 
pole above. The nearer a dairyman can come 
to absolute cleanliness, the better will be the 
condition of his cows and the more healthful 
and nourishing the quality of the milk. Con- 
nected with this dairy are 225 acres of land. 
Some of it is used for pasture, some for hay, 
and a portion of it is under cultivation. Count 
the cows and you will see that there are thirty- 





five, all good ones. They produce about sixty 
gallons daily, supplying a large and first-class 
trade. The barn is 40x125 feet in size, and well 
arranged. A windmill pumps water from a 
well into a large tank; pipes run from the 
tank to the barn, and the cattle are thus pro- 
vided with all the pure well-water they want. _ 
The milk is cooled and stored in a separate 
building, all cans being scalded and aired thor- 
oughly. Four men and nine horses are neces- 
sary to run this dairy. They have no time to 
idle away, for the energetic proprietor believes 
in paying close attention to every detail of the 
business. It is this practice which enables 
him to maintain perfect control of his varied 
interests and to meet the demands of his pa- 
trons fully and promptly at all times. Mail 
addressed to Mr. Luby at Minneapolis Park 
will be sure to reach him. 





J. OLtson.—On the old Watertown road and 
some five miles from Minneapolis is J. Olson’s 
dairy. It occupies a high and dry location and 
is very near Bassett’s Creek, a clear, running 
stream which is the outlet of Medicine Lake— 
and which, by the way, is fed by springs. This 
creek furnishes cool water for the dairy in the 
summer, and during the cold season water is 
pumped from a well by windmill power and run 
right into the stable. The farm contains 218 
acres. A good portion of this is pasture-land, 
the rest being given over to hay and the pro- 
duction of grain. As the dairy has thirty cows, 
besides half-a-dozen horses, it takes lots of 
grain to furnish a sufficient supply of feed; 
and it is always cheaper to raise one’s feed 
than to buy it. This feed is generally bran, 
corn-meal and screenings, hay and corn-fodder, 
the best there is. The thirty cows produce 
sixty gallons of milk per day and supply about 
100 customers. Mr. Olson is a successful dairy- 
man of ten years’ experience, and has estab- 
lished a very profitable retail business. He has 
invested about $2,000, and employs two men and 
six horses. Reference to the State dairy and 
food reports will show that his dairy ranks 
among the best, being rated asextra clean. It 
was built recently, on the most approved plans. 
Well-ventilated and drained, it is free from bad 
odors and calculated to produce healthy cattle 
and pure milk. There isa detached milk-house, 
and the cans are scalded and aired regularly. 
No care is omitted in order to make the milk 
and cream sold equal to the very choicest, a 
fact so well established among Mr. Olson’s cus- 
tomers that complaints are unknown to him. 
This reminds one that the dairy business is a 
notedly successful business when all the above 





DAVID LUBY’S DAIRY, ON THE WATERTOWN ROAD. 


J. OLSON’S DAIRY, ON THE: WATERTOWN ROAD. 











named rules of cleanliness and good manage- 
ment are observed, and that nearly all failures 
in the business are due to their non-observance. 
Mr. Olson has learned these rules thoroughly. 
Mail should be addressed to him at 629 Fourth 
Street South, Minneapolis. 

Erickson & JoHNSON.—This dairy is located 
in the little suburb of Golden Valley, and is 
high and dry. The proprietors are successors 
to N. J. Madson, who formerly controlled the 
business and established therefor a good repu- 
tation. This reputation is now being added to, 
for it is well-known among the State dairy in- 
spectors that no better man can be in charge 
of a dairy than Mr. Johnson. He has had con- 
trol of some of the best and cleanest herds in 
the vicinity of Minneapolis, and he knows just 
how to run such a business. Erickson & John- 
son have twenty-four cows, and deliver forty- 
eight gallons of milk daily to 100 customers. 
They do their own work, employ two wagons 
and five horses, and have 280 acres of land. The 
dairy has all modern facilities, and is reported 
as first-class. Mail should be addressed to 2014 
21st Ave. South, Minneapolis. 








H. J. CHRISTENSEN.—Mr. Christensen’s cus- 
tomers—and he has 125—may well feel proud of 
their milkman. By referring to the State 
dairy and food reports they will find that his 
dairy at St. Anthony Park is always reported 
by the inspectors as extra clean. His barn, 


ERICKSON & JOHNSON’S GOLDEN VALLEY DAIRY. 








H. J. CHRISTENSEN’S ST. ANTHONY PARK DAIRY. 





which is 30x80 feet in dimensions, accommo- 
dates fifty cows, is whitewashed inside, entirely 
separate from the barn in which the horses are 
kept, and is under his own supervision con- 
stantly. His forty extra-clean cows yield sev- 
enty-five gallons of milk daily, and the milk is 
stored in a cool, neat and clean detached milk- 
house. There are 200 acres in the farm, eighty 
acres under cultivation and 120 for hay and 
pasture. The cattle have pure well-water 
pumped by a windmill directly to the barn, and 


their feed comprises the best bran-shorts and | 


corn-meal. All the milk cans are scalded and 
aired daily; there isn’t a foul odor about the 
dairy. Mr. Christensen’s mail address is 519 
14th Ave., Southeast Minneapolis. 

J. S. McEAcHERN.—Just outside 
limits, on Columbia Heights and close to the 
new city reservoir, is Mr. McEachern’s dairy. 
He has been in the business fourteen years, has 
$3,000 invested, and has achieved success. The 
stable, 34x80, is new and has plenty of room for 
his thirty-five cows. It is provided with rear 
and overhead ventilators. The output of sixty 
gallons of milk supplies 125 patrons daily. 
Bran-shorts, corn-meal and cut corn-fodder 





are used for feed. All fodder is cut by the pro- | 


J. 8S. M’EACHERN’S DAIRY 


the city | 





ON COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, MINNEAPOLIS, 


perfectly clean. Mr. Mce- 
pasture and 


scalded and kept 
Eachern has 120 acres for hay, 
feed, and employs three men and six horses. 
His State report is first-class. A tuberculosis 
test has shown that the cows are free from dis- 
ease. Mail should be addressed to Station 5, 
Central Ave., Northeast Minneapolis. 


JoHN PETERSON.—One of the enterprising 
dairymen of St. Anthony Park is John Peter- 
son. His cows are reported as extra clean, and 
the barn is dry, extra clean and well ventilated. 
This barn is 30x125 feet in dimensions, thus 
| giving plenty of room for fifty-four cows. The 

milk output is about 100 gallons per day, and it 

supplies 125 patrons. It is kept free from all 
| bad odors in a neat and well-kept (ietached 
milk-house, and the cans are scalded and aired 
daily. Corn-meal and bran are fed, anda wind- 
mill supplies well-water for the stables as well 
as for all other purposes. The property com- 
prises 200 acres. There is abundance of shade 
for summer, and ample sheltering facilities 
against cold weather. Three men and six 
horses are employed to keep the premises clean 
| and conduct the business properly. Mr. Peter- 
son’s P. O. address is 807 4th St., Southeast 
Minneapolis. 


prietor’s own feed-cutter, a large machine oper- | 


ated by horse-power. Water is piped to the 
barn, from a big tank which is kept filled by 
windmill power, and comes from a good well. 
The milk-house is detached, and the cans are 





JOHN PETERSON’S LARGE DAIRY AT ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


LARSON Bros.—Seven miles from Minneapo- 
| lis and one and one-half miles west of Ft. Snell- 
| ing is the dairy of Larson Bros. They have 
| named their pretty location ‘‘Oak View Dairy.”’ 
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Thirty first-class cows yield sixty gallons of 
milk daily and supply 130 families. The State 
inspector classes this dairy as extra clean. The 
barn holds forty cows and is kept clean and 
wholesome. 
detached from the stable and adjoin each other. 
They are kept neatly, and the milk is at all 
times cool and pure. There are seventy-five 
acres of pasture and sixty of plow-land. 
cattle have well-water, 
the proprietors to convey it direct to the barn. 
Larson Bros.’ investment here is at least $3,000. 
Their house and dairy are surrounded by oak 


~ trees, and look cozy and attractive. The post- 


Office address is 1505 Washington Ave. South, 
Minneapolis. 


The ice-house and milk-house are | 


The | 
and a windmill enables | 
| head of cattle. 


| 


is 2423 Central Ave., Northeast Minneapolis. 
He would be a good man to place orders with. 





H. Tuompson.—This dairy has a fine loca- 
tion on Cedar A venue,overlooking Lake Amelia. 
Mr. Thompson is a practical dairyman, always 
makes a good annual report, and has been very 
successful. He has ninety acres of land, twenty- 
six cows—some of which are Jerseys and Dur- 
hams, and a barn that accommodates thirty 
He delivers fifty gallons of 
milk daily to 150 customers. The feed consists 
of ground oats, barley, corn-meal, hay and mil- 


let, and only pure well-water is used. The | 


milk-house stands by itself, and is kept neat 
and clean. Mr. Thompson has about $3,000 in- 


| the milk-house is apart from the stable there 
| are no bad odors about it and everything is 
kept clean, sweet, and pure. The twenty-five 
cows yield forty-five gallons of milk per day and 
supply about 140 families. Mr. Rasmussen 
feeds his cattle shorts and bran, corn-fodder 
and hay, and gives them pure well-water. He 
uses eight horses, employs two hired men, 
superintends all work himself, and is a thor- 
ough dairyman. His P. O. address is 2112 Cedar 





Ave., Minneapolis. 





JosEPH CovENY.—Seven miles up the river 
road and directly opposite Fridley is the home 
of Mr. Coveny, one of the old pioneers in the 
dairy business. He has been supplying Min- 





LARSON BROS.’ “OAK VIEW DAIRY,” 





G. Il. 


G. H. PArtriper.—Mr.Partridge’s dairy is on 
the Silver Lake road and about four miles from 
the business part of Minneapolis, He has thirty 
extra clean cows, kept in an extra clean and 
well-ventilated stable. Bran, shorts, hay and 
corn-fodder constitute the feed, and windmill 
power pipes well-water into a large tank and 
thence directly to the cattle. The milk-house 
is detached, and adjoins the ice-house. Every- 
thing is neat and clean. Cans are scalded and 
aired daily. There are forty acres for pasture, 
hay and cultivation, and work is given to four 


men, six horses and two wagons. Sixty-five gal- | 
| the stable is in good condition likewise. 


lons of milk are delivered to 200 customers every 
day. Mr. Partridge is a practical dairyman 


NEAR FT. SNELLING. 


PARTRIDGE’S DAIRY, ON SILVER L 


AKE ROAD. C. 
vested in the business, and employs two men, 
seven horses and one delivery wagon. It is 
not always that a milkman can satisfy the 
demands of 150 patrons the year round, but 
Mr. Thompson manages to do it without diffi- 
culty. His excellent service affords no room 
for complaints. The post-office address is 1200 
Washington Avenue South, Minneapolis. 





C. RAsMuUssEN.—A mong the several well-kept 
dairies at Richfield, a few miles from the city 
of Minneapolis, is the one owned by Mr. Ras- 
mussen. It is always rated extra clean, and 
Out 
of eighty acres of land, twenty-five are culti- 


H. TOOMPSON'S CEDAR AVENUE DAIRY, NEAR 





LAKE AMELIA.” 





RASMUSSEN’S RICUFIELD DAIRY. 


neapolis families with pure milk for the past 
sixteen years. The dairy is on an elevated 
piece of ground on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, thus having good drainage. There is 
a barn there 40x200 feet in dimensions, thor- 
oughly ventilated, and supplied with well-water 
that is conveyed to it by means of a wind-mill. 
The milk-house is by itself, and is also supplied 
with running water by the mill. It has seven 
cooling-vats, all zinc lined. There are seventy- 
five cows and a daily average of 160 gallons of 
milk. Both cows and barn are rated extra 
clean. Mr. Coveny has 200 acres for pasture, 
hay and feed, and employs nine men, fourteen 
horses and two wagons. His address is P. O. 


and has been very successful. His mail address | vated and the rest is used for pasturage. As | Box 358, Minneapolis. 
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JOS. COVENY'S DAIRY ON MISSISSIPPI RIVER, OPPOSITE FRIDLEY. 


N. P. Jonnson.—This dairy is nicely situ- 
ated on the old Bass Lake road, about six miles 
west of Minneapolis. It comprises eighty 
acres, forty under cultivation, the rest in wood- 
land and lake. Thirty cows supply about sev- 
enty-five families with sixty gallonsof milk per 
day. Mr. Johnson has been in the business 
thirteen years. He employs two men and six 
horses, has a barn that accommodates thirty- 
tive head of cattle, and. his dairy is classed as 
extra clean. All his cows have been tested for 
tuberculosis, too, and were found free from dis- 
ease. His trade is chiefly in the heart of the 
city. He is well known by many citizens, and 
enjoys their confidence. The best bran-shorts 
and corn-meal are fed, and a windmill furnishes 
all the pure well-water needed. The milk- 
house and ice-house are connected, but are sep- 
arated from the stable. The State report 
shows that the barn is whitewashed and well 
ventilated, and that the entire dairy is first- 
class. Mr. Johnson’s P. O. address is Box 150, 
Robinsdale, Minn. 


F. BAUMGARTNER’s Sons.—The Baumgart- 


ner dairy is six miles west of Minneapolis, and | 


may be called one of the model dairies of this 
section. The sons are successors to F. Baum- 
gartner, an old pioneer. They have thirty-five 


cows, which produce seventy-five gallons of 
milk and supply 150 customers daily. These 
cattle are fed bran, hay and the best of corn- 





fodder, and the water used is drawn from a 
well by a windmill, which also grinds the feed, 
saws the wood and churns all the butter made. 
The milk-house is apart from the stables and 
supplied with fresh water daily. There is a 
large barn, capable of stalling forty cows, 
twelve horses and 100 tons of hay. It is of 
modern construction, and a glance will show 
that the cows have clean bedding and a tidy 
stable. Baumgartner’s Sons have 150 acres of 
land, 115 acres of which are under cultivation, 
the rest in pasture. They should be addressed 
at the Crystal post-office. 





P. O. THompson.—One of the first-class dai- 
ries of Minneapolis belongs to P. O. Thompson 
and is situated on Minnehaha Creek. Mr. 
Thompson has been in the business five years, 
has thirty cows, 125 acres of land, and supplies 
120 regular patrons. The cows furnish seventy- 





bran-shorts, hay and corn-fodder. The milk is 
kept cool and pure ina separate milk-house, 
| and both cows and barn are classed extra clean 
by the State examiners. 


all details carefully, and is determined that 
his customers shall have as good milk and 
cream as there are in the market. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s address is Box 152, St. Louis Park, Minn. 
If you find it necessary to change dairymen, it 
would be well to give him a trial. 


CRYSTAL LAKE DAIRY 


| successful dairymen. 


| five gallons of milk daily. They are fed on | 


| details. 


This dairy has pros- | 
pered right along. The proprietor looks after | 





OF F. BAUMGARTNER'S SONS. 


C. D. BuRNE3s.—When a denizen of the city 
jumps into a buggy and takes a drive out 
among the pretty suburbs, including, perhaps, 
a bit of country, his eyes rest upon manya 
pleasant home that he would gladly make his 
own. For cozy homes and lovely surroundings 
are not confined to cities; they abound in the 
country, also, where they may beenjoyed with- 
out the unwelcome accompaniments of din, 
smoke and grime. Such a home is possessed 
by Mr. Burnes at Minnetonka Mills. Heisa 
dairyman of ten years’ experience—one of these 
all-round hustlers whose energy and enterprise 
permeate a whole neighborhood, and make the 
world worth living in. Beginning ina small 
way, by hard work and excellent business judg- 
ment he has advanced to the foremost rank of 
Not long ago he added a 
new and beautiful house to his already model 
surroundings—a home that stands without an 
equal in his section. It was constructed by his 
brother, the utmost care having been given to 
It was planned for business as well as 
for simple home comfort; so one is not surprised 
to find the basement arranged so as to afford 
special dairy facilities. It is divided intocom- 
partments. There is a fine milk-room, bath- 
room, wash-room and storage-room, each sepa- 
rate from the others, and provided with all 
modern conveniences. The kitchen is so nicely 
arranged that it isa privilege to be cook instead 
of mistress. Directly under the house isa well. 














N. P. JOHNSON’S DAIRY, ON THE OLD BASS LAKE ROAD. 





P. O, THOMPSON'S FINE DAIRY, ON MINNEHAHA 





CREEK. 
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Cc. D. BURNES’ ELEGANT DAIRY FARM AT MINNETONKA MILLS. 


Force-pumps are used to carry this pure water 


to every desired portion of the building. 
still larger supply of water 
water—comes from a mammoth cistern. 
far from the residence is the 
which is always well-filled with Lake Min- 
netonka ice. There are 200 acres of land 
in these premises. Mr. Burnes has thirty- 
five cows, six horses, and produces seventy 
gallons of milk daily. He feeds bran- 
shorts, corn-meal and hay, and employs 
the celebrated Parker sanitary system 
(with improvements by Mr. Burnes’ 
brother) for maintaining perfect cleanli- 
ness among his cows and in his stables. 
When Mr. Taylor, of the Minneapolis 
firm of Taylor & Norstrom, was there re- 
cently to take a photographic view 
of the dairy, he remarked that the 
cows were the finest he had ever seen. 
The address is Minnetonka Mills. 


ice-house, 


JENS NELSON.—Mr. Nelson has been in 
the dairy: business eight years. 
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He has thirty- 


reputation among his many customers, who 
are allin St. Anthony Park. He is prompt, 
honest, and never fails to supply a rich qual- 
ity of milk and cream. Mail should be ad- 


JENS NELSON'S DAIRY NEAR THE MINNESOTA STATE 


FAIR GROUNDS. 


dressed to him at St. Anthony Park, St. Paul. 


. ~ | 
five cows, and 150 acres of good pasture-land | —-—- 


alongside the State Fair Grounds. 
are fed bran, 
shorts, corn and 


The cows 


A Goop SANITARY SysTEM.—The Parker sani- 





THE PARKER SANITARY SYSTEM IN PRACTICAL OPERATION. 


tary dairy system, an illustration of which 
is given on this page, is worthy of being 
adopted very generally by progressive milk- 
men. It is endorsed strongly by many of the 
best dairy authorities in thecountry. T. 
L. Haecker, professor of dairy husbandry 
in the University of Minnesota, has used 
the system at the State Experiment Farm, 
and “‘is satisfied that it is an exceedingly 
valuable invention.’”’ A. H. Bertram, as- 
sistant dairy and food commissioner of 
Minnesota, examined the system thor- 
oughly and endorses it heartily. He 
says: “I found the cows absolutely clean, 
the floor upon which they stood perfectly 
dry, and no cowy odor was noticeable in 
the barn. If this system should be adopt- 
ed among the dairies of the State, it 
would remove all cause of complaint aris- 
ing from barn odors—so often detected in 
the milk and butter found upon the mar- 
ket. I have made arrangements to have 
the system placed in my own dairy.” Itis 
probable that the Parker system will be used 
quite universally in the near future. It saves 
labor, maintains cleanliness and promotes the 
general well-being 
of dairy cattle. 





corn-fodder, oil- 
meal cakes and 
hay, and a wind- 
mill pumps good 
well-water into a 
large tank in the 
stable. The barn 
is 33x70 feet in 
dimensions, and 
is rated as extra 
clean and well 





ventilated. Mr. 
Nelson’s cows 


have been tested 
for tuberculosis 
and are first-class 
in every respect. 
His milk-house is 
separated from 
the stable and the 
cans are scalded 
and aired regu- 
larly. Three men 
and five horses 
areemployed. The 
dairy is maintain- 
ed in a high state 
of efficiency, and 
the proprietor en- 
joys an excellent 





A GENTLE SOURCE OF UNTOLD WEALTH, 


With the adop- 
tion of proposed 
- -| health measures 
| in lines of cleanli- 
ness, perfect: ven- 
tilation and the 
unobstructed ad- 
mission of pure 
sunlight, dairy 
stables and prem- 
ises will be freed 
from all condi- 
tions that mili- 
tate against 
either public well 
being or private 
gain. These im- 
provements can 
be made to the 
majority of dai- 
ries at small cost, 
and they will 
more than pay for 
themselves in a 
year’s time. Such 
enterprise brings 
public confidence 
and enriches dai- 
rymen by creating 
extra values, 
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JOHNSON & HANSEN’S DAIRY, EDINA MILLS. 


JOHNSON & HANSEN.—This is another of 
those dairies that can be written of with pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. It is about one mile west 
of Edina Mills, a pretty little suburb some five 
miles from the city of Minneapolis. The loca- 
tion is a beautiful one. It overlooks the sur- 
rounding country, affords healthful air and | 
water, provides ample drainage, and constitutes 
a delightful place of residence. Go out there 
and talk with Johnson & Hansen, and you will 
find that they have been in the dairy business 
fourteen years and know it like a book. Twen- 
ty-three cows were what they started with; 
now they have about fifty. From these cows 
come ninety gallons of milk—enough to supply 
125 families daily. It needs five men, nine 
horses and four wagons to run the business. 
These find plenty of work looking after the 
dairy and attending to sixty acres of plow-land 
and 140 acres of good pasturage. A brief in- 
spection will show the visitor that the barn on 
these premises is elevated three feet from the 
ground, thus insuring perfect drainage and ven- 
tilation. It will show a windmill, too, and the 
best of well-water and milk-making feed. The 
barn is 32x80 feet and has room for fifty head 
of cattle. There isa neat and tidily-kept de- 
tached milk-house, about which are found all 
the latest and most approved dairy facilities. 
Johnson & Hansen are men who stand in the 
front rank of the business. They sell to the 
best trade in Minneapolis, and their cows and 
stable are classed as extra clean by the dairy 














authorities. The State report also shows that 
their stable has no stanchions, and that their 
system of tying the cows is worthy of praise. 
It is enterprising dairymen like Johnson & 
Hansen that reflect credit on the whole fra- 
ternity. They believe in progressive methods, 
and carry their belief into practice. The dif- 
ference between dairymen, in this respect, is 
just as great as the difference between men en- 
gaged in other lines of business. Someare born 
to success, others to failure. The firm’s post- 
office address is Edina Mills. 





Norp & LARson.—These gentlemen have as 
well regulated a dairy as can be found. 
on high ground and in the pretty suburb of 
Richfield. Sixty gallons of rich milk come 
daily from the herd of thirty cows and help to 
cheer and comfort 130 customers. These cows 
are kept extra clean, and the stable they oc- 
cupy is whitewashed and ventilated. Only pure 
well-water is used, and the feed consists of 
shorts, bran and corn, and other nourishing 
foods. Nord & Larson have $3,000 invested in 
the business. There are sixty-five acres of 


pasture, twenty of hay, and seventy-five under | 


cultivation. Four men and nine horses are em- 
ployed. They have a separate milk-house, all 
the modern improvements for keeping milk 
clean and cool, and their good management and 
square-dealing have brought them deserved 
success. Their mail address is 1221 Cedar Ave., 
Minneapolis. 








NORD & LARSON’S AT RICHFIELD, NEAR MINNEAPOLIS. 








It is | 








E. E. KING’S DAIRY, NEAR MINNEAPOLIS. 


EK. E. Ktne.—Mr. King has been in the dairy 
business thirty-five years. He has 163 acres of 
fine, level grazing land two and one-half miles 
south of Minneapolis, and a herd of cows that 
numbers forty-five head. The daily output of 
milk is fifty gallons. A good deal of this is 
sold at wholesale. The dairy ranks among the 
best, and it supplies a good share of the best 
city trade. Mr. King has a large, clean and 
well-ventilated barn, and stands high with the 
State dairy inspectors. He has owned this 
dairy thirty-nine years, and is one of the pio- 
neer dairymen in very truth. More than this, 
the postmaster at Minneapolis says that Mr. 
King is the oldest box-renter in the city. He 
has built up a big patronage by his square 
methods of doing business, and is certainly en- 
titled to all the success that comes from honest 
effort. The mail address is Box 353, Minneapolis. 





NopDELL & Son.—Some five or six miles south 
of Minneapolis, on Lyndale Avenue, is the 
dairy of Nodell & Son. It isin the midst of a 
maple and oak grove and near the banks of 
Wood Lake, a clear sheet of water about one- 
half mile wide. This dairy includes 180 acres 
of land, used for pasture, hay, and cultivation. 
The forty cows yield eighty gallons of milk 
daily and supply 200 patrons. They are fed 
bran, screenings and shorts, with hay and corn- 
fodder. A windmill forces pure well-water 
through pipes direct to the barn. Nodell & 
Son’s dairy is rated extra clean by the State 
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NODELL & SON’S DAIRY ON LYNDALE AVENUE, NEAR WOOD LAKE, 
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inspectors. The cows have fresh bedding, are 
curried daily, and have passed the State test 
for tuberculosis. The milk-house is separated 
from the stables, and, of course, is clean. 
Every can is scalded and aired once aday. The 
barn is 40x80 and affords plenty of room for 
hay, feed and wagons. This dairy employs 
four men, eight horses and two delivery wag- 
ons. The P. O. address is 918 19th Ave. South, 
Minneapolis. 
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THE TUBERCULIN' TEST AND ITS ADVAN- 
TAGES. 


BY C. L. SMITH, STATE DAIRY AND FOOD IN- 
SPECTOR. 

Dairymen in the Minneapolis district have 
suffered severe financial loss on account of the 
‘tuberculosis scare’’ started about two years 
ago, many people becoming so frightened at 
the supposed danger lurking in infected milk 
that they stopped using it entirely. In some 
instances the sales of milk fell off fifty per cent. 
The Minneapolis Board of Health made a ruling 
that no license should be issued for the sale of 
milk in the city until the cows had been tested 
with tuberculin and were certified to by the 
veterinary of the board as being free from tu- 
berculosis. Very few people knew anything 
about the character or extent of the disease 
among the dairy herds. The wildest and most 
exaggerated stories were told about the num- 
ber of cows infected and the danger to human 
life by the use of milk fromsuch herds. These 
stories grew as they were repeated, some of the 
daily papers enlarging them under scare head- 
lines, the poor dairyman being caricatured as 
an enemy to public life and health. 

Very naturally, the men thus assailed re- 
sented the attacks made upon themselves and 
their industry, and put themselves on the de- 
fensive against what seemed to them an un- 
warranted attempt to destroy their property 
and ruin their business. If a single cow was con- 
demned and killed, the number grew by repeti- 
tion to hundreds ina few days. It was said that 
the tuberculin injection caused healthy cows 
to go dry, to abort, and to lose their appetites. 

The legality of the ruling of the Board of 
Health, requiring the tuberculin test, was 
tested in the courts and went up to the su- 
preme court, which sustained the Board of 
Health and held that the rule was not an un- 
reasonable one. 

In the meantime, however, the people began 
to get over their scare. The health officials 
found that really very few cows were affected, 
and that those which did show symptoms of 
the disease under the test were generally only 
slightly affected. Rarely has a case been found 
where the disease was sufficiently generalized 
to indicate either the possibility or probability 
of the milk being infected. The dairymen have 
come to a better understanding of the tubercu- 
lin test and its advantages. 

The Board of Health has been very conserva- 
tive in administering the law, using persuasion 
rather than force, and antagonism to the ordi- 
nance is gradually subsiding. When the ex- 
aggerations and misunderstandings are sifted 
out, the dairymen will no doubt be glad to 
avail themselves of the tuberculin test to pro- 
tect their herds from infected animals. 

The subject is a comparatively new one to 
the farmers and dairymen of the West, and it 
is not surprising that they should be a little 
skeptical on asubject that has been introduced 
in so sensational amanner. In Massachusetts, 
Vermont and New Hampshire, where the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis bas been most vigor- 
ously waged and where hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been spent in trying to stamp it 
out, the advocates of the indiscriminate ap- 
plication of the tuberculin test and the destruc- 





tion of all animals that react, are growing less 
every day. 

Mr. N. J. Bachelder, secretary of the New 
Hampshire Cattle Commission, in an address 
before the farmers of Massachusetts, claimed 
that good sanitary conditions would do more 
than anything else to prevent thespread of the 
disease and tocure many cattle already affected. 
He said: 

“One of the most potent agents in the de- 
struction of the germ is sunlight, and more of 
this health-giving agency should be invited 
into our cattle-stables. It costs little and has 
other healthful effects in addition to its power 
over the tubercle bacillus. The cattle-stalls 
should be arranged on the sunny side of the 
stable and be well provided with windows. We 
have on various occasions studied the effect of 
dark, damp stables, and have almost invariably 
found the disease in opposite conditions. We 
have in mind an instance where a tuberculous 
animal, quite advanced with the disease, was 
kept in a herd of twenty-five cattle for two 
years after the disease was noticed, and upon 
applying the tuberculin test to the entire herd 
this badly diseased cow was the only one that 
responded. The reason that none others had 
contracted the disease was the fact that the 
sanitary conditions of the stable were first- 
class, and a spot as large as a person’s hand 
would not be found in the entire stable where 
the sun’s rays did not penetrate. Open up the 
dark, damp, dingy stables and let in heaven’s 
pure sunlight, and there will be less tubercu- 
losis.”’ 

In concluding his address, which, by the way, 
was heartily endorsed by men who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the subject. He said: 

‘“‘We believe a campaign of education along 
sanitary lines will accomplish more than a uni- 
versal use of the tuberculin test. There are 
hundreds of cattle slightly affected with the 
germs of the disease that will never develop 
sufficiently to cause harm to man or animals, 
if proper sanitary measures are observed. How 
this can be secured I am not able to say, but it 
presents the most important phase of the ques- 
tion for the practical suppression of bovine 
tuberculosis today. There are doubtless some 
herds which are so saturated with the disease 
that only the tuberculin test will meet the case, 
and where this should be applied is a serious 
and important question for the cattle commis- 


| sion to determine. We assert: 1. A herd of 


healthy cattle may be divided into two lots and 
a tuberculous animal introduced into each lot. 
One lot kept without measures advocated in 
this address will, inside of three years, develop 
seventy-five per cent of tuberculous cattle, and 
the other lot, with sanitary measures well en- 
forced, may come out at the end of three years 
uncontaminated. 2. A lot of cattle that have 
reacted to the tuberculin test, but manifesting 
no physical symptoms of the disease, may be 
kept for years under perfect sanitary conditions 
and a large percentage will never develop the 
disease sufficiently to cause any harm, and some 
will be cured.”’ 

Where the tuberculin test is used and ani- 
mals are found to be infected, it should be re- 
membered that thorough cleansing and disin- 
fection of the premises are just as necessary as 
the removal of infected animals. Any system 
of inspection which provides for the destruc- 
tion of the infected animals, unless supple- 
mented by thorough disinfection of the prem- 
ises, better sanitary conditions and a re-inspec- 
tion and test of all animals that have been 
exposed, is a farce. Dairymen and farmers are 
the ones most deeply interested in this matter, 
as those who care for their cows in the stable 
are a hundred-fold more liable to infection 
from tuberculous animals than those who use 





the milk. Healthy men or animals under good 
sanitary conditions are proof against the dis- 
ease germs. 


NOT A SPENCERIAN HAND. 


The Pacific Lumber Trade Journal, of Seattle, 
Wash., says that Thomas Sanders, an influen- 
tial business man of Fremont, cannot read his 
own handwriting. Not long ago, says the 
Journal, Mr. Verd, his partner, came down to 
Fremont to consult with Sanders about cer- 
tain correspondence, and he had occasion to ask 
the latter for a copy of the latest letter. 

It seems that Sanders had written the letter 
in a hurry, and when Mr. Verd made his re- 
quest he had certain misgivings about his pen- 
manship, but he didn’t say anything and pro- 
duced the copy-book. Mr. Verd put on his 
spectacles and started in. The first two or 
three lines were lucid enough, but a cloud on 
Verd’s brow apprised Sanders that a.snag had _ 
been struck. Mr. Verd went over the first part 
of the letter several times, and at last said: 

‘Tom, what in the world are those lines?’’ 

‘Let me see,” said Sanders, and the copy- 
book was passed over. Thereupon he started 
in, but when he came to the middle of the let- 
ter he was all at sea. He couldn’t read his own 
writing; so he turned to Verd and said: 

“T can’t make it out myself; but then, what’s 
the difference? It’s the other fellows business 
to make out what it means, not ours.”’ 

But the best story is told by Sanders himself. 
Several years ago, needing some hardware for 
one of his logging-camps, he wrote to the Gor- 
don Hardware Co. of Seattle for the same, re- 
questing them to send the goods up immedi- 
ately, as they were needed. The goods did not 
arrive, however, and, after waiting three days, 
Sanders jumped on a train and came to Seattle 
to investigate. He hied himself to the Gordon 
Hardware Co.’s store. George B. Adair, who is 
now in business for himself, was manager of 
the store, and to him Sanders addressed himself. 

‘*Where are those goods? Why don’t you send 
them up tothecamp? Do we owe you anything? 
Ain’t our credit good?” said he, rapidly. 

‘‘What goods?” inquired Adair. 

“That order I sent the other day,’’ retorted 
Sanders. 

“Oh, that was an order, was it?’’ queried 
Adair, as his brow cleared. 

“Certainly,” said Sanders. 

“Well, that’s funny,’ said Adair. ‘‘The 
bookkeeper and I tried to decipher the thing 
for two days, but could make nothing out of it.”’ 

‘*Nonsense!”’ said Sanders. “If your employ- 
ees can’t read English you ought to fire them.”’ 

**Don’t you believe it,” retorted Adair. “If 
you can read it yourself you are a good one.”’ 

Thereupon he produced the order, aad San- 
ders looked it over carefully. But he couldn’t 
read his own writing. After a half-hour’s at- 
tempt, he gave it up; and he was actually com- 
pelled to go back to the camp to find out what 
was needed! 








SELL THE CALF. 


The Colfax (Wash.) Gazette tells a pitiful tale 
of Gideon Kent; how he became filled with a 
yearning for office and sold his cow, borrowed 
a pass, and “lit out’ for Olympia with hopes 
high. His cow-money began to wane, and still 
his hopes were deferred. The pass expired. 
Things went on from bad to worse—until the 
governor denounced the middle-of-the-roaders 
as “grafters.’’ The splitcame, and Gideon had 
no office. It was then that he gave up in de- 
spair and wrote a letter to his wife. It ex- 
pressed his entire hopelessness. It was to the 
point. It read as follows: 

“Dear Jane.—Sell the caf; i want to cum 
hoam. Grp.” 
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COLONEL ALLEN AT THE HELM AGAIN. 





There are hosts of men in all parts of the 
country who will be glad to know that the old 
Merchants’ Hotel of St. Paul is once more un- 
der the management of Colonel Allen, its en- 
terprising owner. Located within two blocks 
of the Union Depot, in the heart of the whole- 
sale and retail districts and in close proximity 
to the street-railway lines, opera-houses, etc., 
it affords greater conveniences to the traveling 
public and to temporary visitors than any other 
house in the city. Colonel Allen is a model 
landlord. Patrons of his house are his guests 
in very truth. He tries to make them feel ‘“‘at 
home.’’? Thoroughly refitted and supplied with 
all modern hotel facilities, homelike in appear- 
ance and of commodious architectural propor- 
tions, the Merchants’ is one of the few big 
houses in the country where a man always feels 
that he gets full value for his money. Old- 
timers go there, business men make it head- 
quarters, and it has all along been the chosen 
rendezvous of Northwestern politicians. The 
rates are low, cuisine excellent, management 
liberal. 


* 
+ 





A FINE DAIRY AT COMO PARK. 


If all dairies were conducted as Henry Steb- 
bing conducts his dairy out at Como Lake, near 
St. Paul’s beautiful park, everybody would fall 
in love with the business and dairymen would 
be so numerous that they could run elections 
to suit themselves. In that ideal locality Mr. 
Stebbing has one of the most perfectly equipped 
dairies in the St. Paul district. He has good 
buildings, clean surroundings, and alarge herd 
of well-fed and well-bred cows from which he 
gets the very richest of milk and cream for his 
150 regular customers on St. Anthony Hill. He 
is thoroughly prosperous. Very recently he 
added more choice cows to his herd, and a 
brand-new delivery wagon. He is always ad- 
vancing, always increasing the volume of his 
business, always studying his customers’ as 
well as his own interests. 


* 


SUGAR-BEET SEED FOR MINNESOTA FARMERS 


The contract to supply German sugar-beet 
seed to Minnesota farmers has been given by 
the State treasurer to the firm of Northrup, 
King & Co. of Minneapolis. It will be remem- 
bered that the Legislature appropriated $5,000 
for the purchase of this seed. It has been 
cabled for and will probably be here May 15 or 
20. The seed will be supplied at cost to those 
who make application therefor to State Treas- 
urer Koerner. Northrup, King & Co. will dis- 
tribute the seed as directed by the warrants 
issued by the State treasurer. As this seed 
will come direct from Germany, it will be the 
best and safest for farmers to experiment with. 


* 














WHERE FISHING IS GOOD. 


Those looking for the best fishing grounds 
are reminded of Lake Tetonka at Waterville, 
and Madison Lake on the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad. Wall-eyed pike, bass and crap- 
pies are found in great abundance at both of 
these lakes, which have not been fished out to 
the extent of some of the older and better 
known localities. Excellent hotel accommoda- 
tions, boats, bait etc., on hand, and all charges 
are very reasonable. For further information, 
address A. B. Cutts, G. P. & T. A., M. & St. 
L. R. R., Minneapolis, Minn. 








To Hor Sprrves, ARK.—The Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad is the short line, and the 
only line with dining-cars and compartment 
Sleepers. Excursion tickets on sale. 


97 BICYCLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 


$50 Crawfords $50 
The best Medium-price line in America. 
$80 


$80 CGrilt- Hage 


High Grade. Moderate Price. 


$100 NMapoleon and Josephine $100 
Royal Blue, High Art Wheels. 


We offer a carefully selected, reliable and represent- 
ative line and one which commends itself to out of town 
buyers. We will send any bicycleon approval, C.O. D., 
with privilege of of inspection. upon receipt of enough 
so pey express, which may be deducted from purchase 


price. 
Write us for anything in our line;. when in St. Paul, 
visit us. 


A.D. SMITH CYCLE HOUSE, 
372-374 St. Peter Steet, - © ST. PAUL, MINN. 








THE SPARKLING BEVERAGE, 
Refreshing and invigorating, that helps 
ye game your food, is one of nature’s delight- 
ful provisions. ; 

“ROCK SPRING’ TABLE WATER 


is a welcome addition toevery table, and a pleasant 
drink atall times. Receivéd the highest award in 
competition with thousands of table waters at the 
World’s Fair, in 1893. 


JACOB RIES BOTTLING WORKS, 
Sole Proprietors, 
SHAKOPEE, MINN. 


Sr. PauL aDDREss—40 W. 7th St. Phone 149. 
(When writing, mention this magazine.) 


Great MILLINERY Sale, 


GENUINE BARGAINS for the Month of May. 





Beautiful Trimmed Hats, 
$3 $4, $5, $6 and $7. 


The Finest Imported and Domestic Pattern 
Hats, 


$9. $12, $15, $18 and $25. 
We save you from ONE to FIVE dollars on 


every trimmed hat, and the only house that 
will give you the LATEST CORRECT STYLE. 


GREAT RIBBON AND FLOWER SALE. 


Fine all-silk taffeta ribbon, No. 40............+.-. only 19¢ 
” « - -” er oc * Be 
" “ taffeta morie “ Bains 5 aecticwecic “« We 

Silk and velvet roses... .....-..cseceeeecscceeees only 9% 

Fine silk and velvet roses ....-. Diudtedéngdeticvecedss 19¢ 

Wi h0000000ces tn cawended 3e, 9c, 19¢ and 29c a bunch. 

Will Fill all Mail Orders. 
M. E. WALLACE, 


515 and 517 Nicollet Avenue, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MOTH 


Use SHARTINE’S CERTAINTY and avoid 
twelve scares. For full particulars 
S address SHARTINE NEW DRUG Co., 
611 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





Your Children cured of Bed- 
wetting. Sample free. 
. F. E.MAY, Bloomington,UL 











Tae NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has done lots of good for 
the Pacific Northwest, and, in the strength which the 
years have given it, can do an ever increasing amount 








of good.— Murray (Id.) Sun. 





HIGH GRADE SEED CORN 


Manitoba, North Dakota, South Dakota and Minnesota. 


ee Write for prices. 
Our “STERLING” brand GRASS and CLOVER SEEDS 
represent the best grades obtainable. 


Northrup, King & Co., 


26, 28, 30 & 32 Hennepin Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





AGENT FOR CARE OF PROPERTY. 
PROMPT REMITTANCES. 


Qn kt EST47, 


SSTATES MANAGED 


SPIN 0. <0 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
REFERENCES FURNISHED. 





Spokane Real Estate 


is in demand at today’s prices. 
We want your property for sale on commission. 


Established 1885. References if required. 


H. BOLSTER & CO., 
Spokane, Wash. 





BE YOUR OWN DOCTOR. 
mx... .. oame, ot 
~ HOME ome Specific 
SPECIFIC Remedies, put u 
REMEDIES 
icine will prevent 
Size 8x4x1 inch. a long continned 
illness. families who have these remedies find 








by eminont physi- 
The 





without mercu- 
ry or Opiates. Price $3.00 with book giving 


and treat t. Address 
Home Medical Ass'n, 215 Madison St., Chicago. 





No.4. Fever. Is composed of vegetable extracts 
that have a specific effect in all conditions of the sys- 
tem where there is an increase of temperature. They 
are to be given in fevers of all kinds, in Tonsilitis, 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, 
etc., etc. 

Mrs. Henry T. McD., Michigan, writes: Gentlemen— 
A friend persuaded me to buy a case of your remedies, 
and [ want to thank you for the benefit they have been 
to my family of seven children. That horrid disease, 
“Croup,” I think I can control completely. When my 
children show any symptoms of fever or complain of 
a soreness of the throat with a tendency towards that 
“Oroupy Cough.” I give them a few doses of No. 4, and 
all my fears are gone. It is certainly the best remedy 
in fever, sore-throat colds and quinsy that I have ever 








known. Our former doctor says your case is marvelous. 
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ORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin, 


Black River Falls is figuring on 
an $8,000 high school building. 


The Northwestern Coal Co. is 
adding another 300- foot extension to its big coal docks 
at West Superior. 





The location of the beet-sugar factory at Merrillan 
by the Northwestern Beet Sugar Company, in consid- 
eration of a bonus of 25,000 acres of Jackson County 
lands, is now an assured fact. It is announced that 
$500,000 of the $600,000 capital stock has been subscribed, 
most of it being held by Eastern men. The contract 
for the plant, it is reported, has been let to Cincinnati 
parties, and the work of construction is to be com- 
pleted by Oct. 1. 


The new steel freighter “Constitution,” of the Inter- 
lake Transit Company's line, was launched April 21 at 
the yards of the American Steel Barge Company in 
West Superior. This is the firstattempt of the Ameri- 
can Steel Barge Company of Superior to build any 
modern carrier that is not of the regular “whaleback”’ 
type. Hereafter the company will be in the field to 
compete with the other shipyards of the lakes on all 
open contracts. The Constitution has a length of 379 
feet over all, a molded breadth of forty-four feet and 
a molded depth of twenty-six feet. On sixteen feet of 
water she will be capable of taking the immense cargo 
of 5,180 net or 4,625 gross tons—or a cargo of 172,600 
bushels of wheat. 


Minnesota. 


Rochester's public library building will be built of 
pressed brick and brown stone, and cost $15,000. 


Austin will have a normal school and also a com- 
mercial school. A building will be constructed ata 
cost of $5,000. 


Grain elevators are to be constructed in Raymond, 
Farmington and at Mantorville, and a flour-mill isin 
store for Perham. 


Winnebago has voted bonds to erect a $17,000 high 
school building, and Alexandria is going to put upa 
new $14,000 schoolhouse. 


The Duluth ship canal is to be widened. The pier 
will be extended 500 feet on each side, the total cost 
being estimated at $400,000. 


Fairmont's Congregational Society will build a $10,- 
000 church, and the Swedish-Lutheran Society of 
Moorhead is going to erect a $6,000 one. 


Seeding is in full blast now. In some sections it was 
finished two weeks ago. Now look forward to big crops 
next fall. They are sure to follow. 


Wadena's recent fire, which burned a lot of wooden 
store buildings, may prove a good thing for the town, 
as the burnt territory will now be eovered with sub- 
stantial brick blocks. There will be lively building 
operations there this summer—lots of work for masons, 
carpenters, etc. 


The Fergus Falls Journal says that prospects fora 
large amount of building in that town were never bet- 
ter than at present, and if one-half the buildings that 
are now being planned materialize, the town will enjoy 
a veritable boom the coming summer. A new school- 
house is among the projected improvements. 


The sugar-beet factories proposed for this State 
would give that industry a start that nothing could 
stop save total failure; and, in view of the fact that 
Minnesota soil is known to be adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of such beets, a failure would never result from 
lack of a root supply. The enterprise needs large 
capital and expert management, but both will be forth- 
coming at the proper time. More is said on this sub- 
ject in our “Settlement and Enterprise” department. 


North Dakota. 
A $4,000 schoolhouse is to be built in Towner. 


Grand Forks is talking of a $21,000 electric-light plant. 


A contract has been made for a new court-house in 
Pierce County. 


Langdon parties are talking of building a much- 
needed public hall for amusement purposes. The en- 





terprising citizens there are tired of seeing good 
theatrical companies pass them in somber silence. 


The Lisbon cheese factory will spend $6,000 among 
local farmers for milk this season. 


Grafton boasts of having the first public library in 
the State. The enterprise began last year. At the 
present time the funds received amount to $800. 


The w olen-mills at Grand Forks have secured a 
large order from a wholesale house in the Twin Cities. 
Sixty hands now find steady employment in this suc- 
cessful factory. 





Bottineau is holding her own in the line of building 
improvements. Several new blocks are going up, 
among them being a fine brick hotel and the new 
Bottineau Courant building. 





Grafton’s mill shipped ten car-loads of flour over 
the Northern Pacific to Glascow, Scotland, recently. 
It is said to be the first installment of twenty-five car- 
loads that have already been ordered. This is enter- 
prise. 





The Sheyenne flour-mills are enjoying a good busi- 
ness, orders for several car-loads of flour having been 
received recently from abroad. One car-load will be 
shipped to Portland, Ore.. and thence to the Orient.— 
Vall y City Times-Record. 


The State anticipates prosperous times for 1897. 
Seeding is well under way or entirely completed, and 
the abundance of moisture will insure rapid growth 
and a great yield. There may bea few unfortunates 
as the result of the unusual spring flood, but with 
these exceptions there will be little or no cause for 
croking in North Dakota this year. 


South Dekota. 


It is reported that the Collins Gold Mining Co. will 
erect a ten-stamp mill at Rapid City. Itis right in 
the line of present developments in the Black Hills 
District. 


The State has not saffered materially from flood 
depredations, and seeding has gone ahead rapidly. 
Ample time will be given grain in which to mature, 
and the general moisture of the soil will make a big 
crop almost certain. 


Evidence of improved business conditions through- 
out the State is seen in the projection of new enter- 
prises and lively building operations in nearly all the 
towns. The year seems to hold fair prospects for 
every section of South Dakota. 


John L. Lockhart, commissioner of school and public 
lands for South Dakota, has just sold 1,100 acres of 
land in Fall River County in the Black Hills for $10 
an acre, the Edgemont Company being the purchasers. 
The land lies near Edgemont and is under the com- 
pany’s mammoth irrigating ditch. This company is 
doing more to develop Black Hills resources than any 
other association of men in the district. It has un- 
bounded faith in the future of Edgemont and its large 
enterprises. 








A correspondent says that the largest mining vent- 
ure ever inaugurated in the Black Hills is drawing 
rapidly toa successful climax. A large English com- 
pany has secured control of nearly 500 acres of mining 
ground between the celebrated Homestake posses- 
sions, Poorman Gulch and Deadwood Creek. This 
ground will include the Golden Crown, Golden Sum- 
mit, Durango, Harrison, Cheyenne, Grantz and Bing- 
ham properties. A 200-stamp plant will be erected at 
Belle Fourche. The new company will sink, and un- 
doubtedly catch one of the largest and richest ore 
bodies ever revealed on this wealth-bearing gold-belt. 
A good deal of outside capital has recently sought in- 
vestment in that region, and Black Hills:people are 
encouraged correspondingly. 


Montana. 


The Montana Stucco Co. has resumed operations at 
Kibbey on a larger scale than ever. 

A correspondent of this magazine speaks very flat- 
teringly of the outlookin the Yahk District. 


The Diamond R. Mining Co. is arranging to build a 
100-ton concentrator for the reduction of ore. 


The Merchants’ National Bank, of Helena, of which 
L. H. Herschfield was president, will open its doors 
again inthe near future. This will be good news for 
the whole Northwest. 


An exchange says: “The miners of Madison County 
are rejoicing over the prospects that the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company will build from Whitehall 
to the vicinity of Twin Bridges this spring. The rail- 
road is taking up some of its light rails and replacing 





them with heavy ones required by the larger engines. 
These light rails can be relaid on the Twin Bridges 
branch.” 


The Butte Miner says: “Everything points to the 
belief that there will be more building in Butte this 
season than ever before. You cannot go in any di- 
rection without seeing new buildings going up. 


Dillon is going to havea new hotel that will rank 
with the best in the State. The Hzraminer says that 
“nothing short of another financial panic can pre- 
vent a most prosperous season in that locality. Every 
sign is favorable for a good year.” 


Eugene B. Braden, assayer in charge of the United 
States assay office at Helena, thinks that prospects are 
good for the mining industry in Montana this year. 
Business has been increasing to such an extent as to 
warrant the building of additional furnaces in the 
Braden sampling works on Grand Street, Helena. 


The fact that the production of gold, silver, lead and 
copper in Montana amounted to fully $40,000,000 in 1896, 
ought alone to convince the most skeptical that there 
is no need of crying hard times in Montana. This 
single production would, if divided, give over $200 to 
every man, woman and child in the State.—Butte West- 
ern Mining World, 


The Montana Mining & Milling Co., better known as 
the Drum Lummond Company, is erecting a mammoth 
eyanide plant on its property three miles south of 
Marysville, for the purpose of working the rich tail- 
ings of the now pinched-out mine. These tailings are 
said to be worth several millions of dollars. This will 
be a good thing for Marysville. 


According to the Helena Independent there is a rich 
copper district about four miles west of Wolf Creek 
Station on the Montana Central Railroad, thirty-eight 
miles north of Helena. The Independent says that the 
whole region seems full of a conglomerate which is 
identical with the copper region of Lake Superior, 
where the Calumet & Hecla and all the best mines are 
found in a kind of porphyry conglomerate or amygda- 
loid. The copper in the conglomerate is found sur- 
rounding and even penetrating porphyry pebbles 
from the size of a pin-head to four or five inches thick. 
If the porphyry conglomerate is as rich as it appears 
to be in copper, Wolf Creek promises to be a second 
Butte. The Boston & Montana Company has bonded 
and is working several properties on the south side of 
Wolf Creek. Ore three feet in width and assaying 
$2,000 per ton has been found recently in the Gladstone 
Creek region, which is a tributary to Wolf Creek. 


Idaho. 
Kendrick is to have a saw-mill and box factory. 


The Consolidated Tiger-Poorman mill at Burke is 
treating about 230 tons of oreevery twenty-four hours. 


The Boise assay office has received nearly $7,000 
worth of bullion from the Bonanza mine at Baker 
City. 


The Toledo mine at Florence reports a strike which 
assays $1.200 gold per ton. A depth of fifty feet has 
been reached. 


The Helena & Frisco Mining Company has filed its 
new articles of incorporation with the State secretary. 
The capital stock has been increased to $1,259,000. 


A very rich strike was made recently in the Eureka 
claim near Murray. While doing development work a 
streak of almost pure gold was found. If it does not 
prove to be a pocket, the scramble to the North Fork 
Country will be a lively one 


Lewiston Valley talks for itself. Every visitor is 
delighted with its splendid climate and glorious pros- 
pects for rapid growth. We can make room for any 
one of a dozen new industries, and all will thrivein 
the progress of new developments,—Lewiston Teller. 


According to a Lewiston paper. the new Weiser, 
Idaho & Spokane Railroad is attracting a great deal 
of favorable attention along the proposed route. It 
is to run from Lewiston to Payette, about 300 miles. 
Tt is said that a contract has been let for the first 
forty-five miles of the road to Wilkerson & Reagh of 
Salt Lake, and the work is to be begun at once and 
completed in six months. The first and main objective 
point to the road is the Seven Devils Mining District, 
with the ultimate purpose of supplying a route to bi- 
sect the State, reach the great mining camps of Central 
Idaho, open the fertile valleys and timber resources 
of the interior and afford connection between the now 
dissociated northern and southern sections of the 
State. 





The Pacific can factory at Astoria turned out 22,000,- 
000 cans last year, 8,000,000 of which were shipped to the 
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Sound. The superintendent says he expects to manu- 
facture more cans this year than last. The company 
paid $22,000 duty on tin plate on April 1. 





It is reported that the lumber industry in the Blue 
Mountains will experience a revival of activity the 
present season that will cause a greater output than 
that of any previous year. The mountains will be 
filled with laborers, and the big mills in Perry and in 
Five Points will be taxed to their fullest capacity. 


Arrangements have been completed whereby the 
mine formerly worked by the Bradley Mining Com- 
pany, at Sanger, southeast of Union, will be operated 
this year ona more extensive scale than ever. The 
mine has been idle for the last year. It ranks with the 
best in Union County, and in the past has produced 
over $1,000,000 worth of bullion.—The Dulles Times- 
Mountaineer. 


The largest orchard in Union County is situated 
about three miles northwest of Union, and is owned 
by W.T. Wright, says the Union Republican. Mr.Wright 
began planting his orchard a few years ago, and today 
has growing thereon 14,250 trees, as follows: 10,000 
prune, 3,000 apple. 1,000 cherry and twenty-five pear 
trees. And he is preparing to plant 4,000 more trees 
this spring. When these are planted the orchard will 
occupy an entire 160-acre tract. 


OC. M. Fassett, who was sent to Baker City, Ore., to 
examine and report on a gold property for a Chicago 
syndicate, speaks of properties there as follows: “The 
Virtue mine is down 800 feet, seventy-five men are em- 
ployed, and quartz enough is being taken from the 
mine to keep the 20-stamp mill in operation. It is re- 
ported in Baker City that $800,000 has been taken from 
the mine within a year. The Flagstaff mine is owned 
by a French syndicate. The mine shows 3,000 feet of 
development. The shaft is down 700 feet. The owners 
have expended a large amount of money in develop- 
ing the property, which at present is equipped with 
ten stamps, and ten more will be added soon. Itisa 
fine plant. The ore body is continuous, and a large 
amount of ore can be stoped with present develop- 
ments. The district, asa whole,is one of the sub- 
stantial gold-producing sections of the country. 
There is no boom and no excitement.” 


Washington. 


Seattle is to have a condensed-milk factory. 


The Big Bend flouring-mills at Davenport are run- 
ning day and night shifts. 


The Puget Sound Lumber Co., of Port Gamble, ship- 
ped 221,500 shingles to South Africa recently. 


The pail and tub factory of Ocosta has been running 
steadily for the past few weeks and the output has 
been enormous. 


A new directory of Seattle, including Ballard and 
other suburban settlements, gives a population of 
about 67,000 people. 


The Newton & Banes Cannery Co. has begun the 
work of construction on the new cannery at Chucka- 
nut, says the New Whatcom Blade. 


The Spokane Spokesman-Review thinks there can be 
no doubt that the Colville [ndian Reservation will be 
a rival of the Rossland District inside of three years. 


The Tacoma Ledger says that the largest shingle-mill 
in the world will be in operation in Tacoma about May 
1. The capacity will be 600,000 shingles per day of ten 
hours, 


Snohomish is becoming a shingle manufacturing 
town. With the mills now in operation and those un- 
der construction the output will be about 600,000 shin- 
gies a day. 


Ten copper claims in the Marshall District, Pierce 
County, thirty miles south of Tacoma, have been 
bonded to Denver men for $175,000. Big development 
work will follow. 


The Fairhaven Cannery Co. is putting in a cannery 
plant at Fairhaven with a capacity of about 10,000 
salmon daily. Fifty to seventy-five men will be em- 
ployed at the cannery and in fishing. 


Fish buyers at Aberdeen have paid since Aug. 1, 1896, 
over $80,000 for fish. More fish have been shipped this 
year than ever before, and it is expected to be the best 
year ever had in the business. A large trade is being 
established at Spokane, Rossland, and in the north- 
eastern part of the State. 


If anyone has an idea that Whatcom is retrograding 
or that times are not improving, they would be start- 
led by the late residence record. One party had a 
house in a favorable situation to rent, and there were 











nearly a score of applicants in a very short time. 
Numerous new houses are either building or to be 
started shortly.— Whatcom Reveille. 


At Walla Walla three brick buildings are to be erect- 
ed, several homes are being built in the residence 


portion and the city's streets are being graded, all of | 


which gives the town an air of prosperity. 


The Spokane match factory, which was started in 
December, has a capacity of fifty cases per day. In 
each case there are five gross, or sixty packages, each 
containing 1,200 matches. Thus the factory can turn 
out 3,600,000 matches per day. 


The governor has approved the bill appropriating 
$15,000 for building a wagon-road from Wenatchee up 


the west side of the Columbia River to the mouth of | 


the Methow, thence up the west side of this stream to 
the mouth of the Twisp. This will open up and make 
accessible a very rich mineral zone. 


Canadian Northwest 


The Trail smelter as it now stands has a treating 
capacity of 560 tons of ore each day. 


Metallic tin has been discovered on the north fork 
of the Salmon River. This isa rare discovery in any 
mineral country, and is the first instance of the kind 
in Kootenai. 


The Idaho mine, in the Slocan Country, recently 
paid another $20,000 dividend, making a total of $152,000 
to date. Of this amount, $120,000 has been paid during 
the past six months, 


A Rat Portage, Ont., paper says that the opera-house 
block is assuming lofty proportions and will be one of 
the handsomest and best buildings of its kind in the 
Canadian Northwest. 


The Rat Portage Miner Company is now publishinga 
live and exceedingly well patronized daily. May it 
grow strong and prosper. 


It is said that the Rainy River railway connecting 
Port Arthur with Fort Francis, some 160 or 170 miles 
in all, will be bonused by the Ontario government 
$3 000 per mile—the statutory limit. 


Dauphin, the newest town in Manitoba, is very 
lively. Although the first lot was sold on Oct. 7, 
1896, there are now over a hundred buildings in the 
town, and more are going up constantly. 


The Hall Mines smelter at Nelson will soon be ina 
position to treat 350 tons of crude ore per day, and 
within six weeks the management of the company ex 
pects to be able to furnish that amount from the com- 
pany's own mine. 


The O. P. R. is about to commence the building of a 
new steamer to run on the Columbia River in B.C. 
The vessel will be 175 feet long, with a beam of twenty- 
eight feet. The power capacity will enable the steamer 
to make the round trip between Robson and Arrow- 
head in one day. 


The result of the first week's work on the twenty- 
stamp mill at the Foley mine in Ontario consisted of 
three gold bricks worth over $3,000. These bricks are 
the product of 940 tons of quartz taken from two shafts. 
It was a very satisfactory run and will help to fortify 
public confidence in that district. 


Premier Greenway of Manitoba believes the coming 
summer will produce a large crop of wheat in Canada, 
especial'y in Manitoba. He says that seeding is being 
carried on extensively and that good progress is being 
made. There is sufficient moisture in the soil, he be- 
lieves, to last through the summer season. Emigra- 
tion is quite active and lands are in demand at fair 
values. Manitoba is a growing Province, certain to 
increase in wealth and population with each new year. 


* 


Half-Rate to Chattanooga. 


B. Y. P. U. Convention. The Monon Route selis 
tickets for one fare for the round trip, $17.30, July 13, 
14 and 15, returning August 15, inclusive. A good 
chance to visit the Chattanooga National Park. Look- 
out Mountain, Nashville Centennial and Mammoth 





FINANCIAL. 


National German-American Bank, 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, - $1,000,000. 


Officers: 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors: 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNo.A. HUMBIRD, A. H. LINDEKE, 


J. H. ALLEN, O. P. LANPHER, J.H. Weep, 
J. W. Lusk, R. OC. JEFFERSON, JOS. LOCKEY. 











MICHAEL DORAN. JAMES DORAN, 


M. DORAN & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


811 Jackson St., 


SLOCAN, 


British Columbia. 


We are forming syndicates to handle properties in 
this famous district, which in one week produces 
$85,950.00. Correspondence solicited. 





oo al 


St. PAUL, MINN. 





REGINALD F. MEAD & CO., 
GENERAL BROKERS in Mining Shares, 
19 20 Jamieson Block, SPOKANE, WASH. 


PLEASANT LAKE HOTEL. 


First-class Accommodations é"s 
can be obtained for the Summer. 
Fishing and Hunting 
7? in great abundance. 
Guides and equipments can be had at reasonable rates. 


JOS. ROBINSON, Proprietor, 
ANNANDALE, MINN. 











**Soo” Line. 


Kodaks, 
Cameras, 


Photo 
Supplies. 


Bicyclers want pictures as souvenirs of their cycling 
trips. Most hunters and fisherman carry kodaks into 
camp with them nowadays. They are especially de- 
signed ae peveer uses. » h P 

very y who likes pictures ought to havea Pocket 
Kodak; price, $5.00. vi - 5 

We make a specialty of DEVELOPING and PRINTING 
Naessrves. nd two-cent stamp for catalogue and 
price list. 

Headquarters for all kinds of Spoctenine and Eye- 
glasses. Prescriptions carefully filled. Also all kinds 


of repair work. 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
338 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. 


P 1,000,000 Acres of Land { 
For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our maps 
and get prices. They will be sent to you FREE, 














Cave. Tickets good via Louisville or Cincinnati. | | Address, 
L. E. Sessions, T. P. A., Minneapolis. F. J. Reed, G. P. HoreweE.t OLARKE, Land Com’r, St. P. & D.R. R., 
A., Chicago. St. Paul, Minn. 





Established 1880. 


JAMES RIVER VALLEY FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
on Crop Payment or Cash Plan. 


Special attention given 4 investments for non-residents. 


Information given and applications made for N. P. 


R. Lands. Correspondence solicited. Call upon or address 


Branch Offices on SOO LINE, 
COURTENAY AND CARRINGTON. 





B.S. RUSSELL & CO., Jamestown, N.D. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


|Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS 
ORGANS. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send for Catalogue. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 
Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. | 


ST. PAUL, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408. 419 StBLEY St., Cor 6rxB. | Sixth and St. Peter Streets, — - 


National Game & Novelty Co., 


52 East Sixth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Carry a special line of Indoor Games 
of every description. 


IRON TOYS, 
STEAM ENGINES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
PARLOR MAGICAL GOODS, 
PUZZLES, PLAYING CARDS, 


and Novelties of all kinds. 


Largest stock Joke and Bicycle BUTTONS in the Country. 
@” Send for catalogue. 








OHIO COAL C0., | 


ELLE D 


and 


Sof. 
COAL. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


DULUTH, 
WEST SUPERIOR, 
ASHLAND. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


Docks: 


Pioneer Press Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


wt 
it, Wt 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &C0,, = 


Gas and Gasoline 
Engines, ‘ 
Fairbanks High 
Grade Duplex and Compound 
Steam Pumps, 
——— Galvanized Steel Wind- 
mills, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes,etc 
Railway Supplies and Specialties, 


Village and City Waterworks, and 


Railway Water Supply Stations, 
@ specialty. 








8ST. PAUL, MINN. 


equal to almost any demand that may be made upon it. 


T. L. BLOOD & CO., JOBBERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF PAINTS, OILS, ETC., 


The plant is equipped with the most modern machinery and has a capacity 











HOTELS: 7. L. BLOOD & G. 


We can supply you with any Cuts | 
in the Meat line, | HIGH GRADE ——_- 


FRESH, PICKLED or SMOKED. 
Fresh Meats shipped in Refrigerator Boxes. 
| 


We Manufacture 
AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 











ALL EINDS OF PINE SAUSAGE. 
| 


Get our prices. 


L. BISBRMENGER MEAT CO,» Painter’s Materials. 
Packers of Beefand Pork, 


sv, paut,minw.| ST. PAUL, - - MINN, 








Telephone 927. 
Francis F. McIver, President. 


Joun 8S. Prince, Vice-Pres. Savings Bank of St. Paul, 
retary and Treasurer. 


AMBROSE TIGHE, Gouseel. - 
OWARD WHEELER, 
RENVILLE CHINNOCK, | Attorneys. 


American Adjustment Co., 


LAW-COLLECTIONS-ADJUSTMENTS, 





409, 410, 411, 412 Manhattan Building, 
ST. PAUL, - - - MINN. 


Collections Made in all parts of the United States. 
DEPOSITIONS TAKEN. 


Upon uest, will send attorneys to an rt of the 
Northwest to secure and adjust claims. abe 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





North-Western Fuel (0., 


Sole Northwestern Agents 
D.L. & W. BR. B. CO.’S 


SCRANTON COAL. 
New Pittsburg Coal Co.’s 
“Powell’s Ran” Hocking Coal. 


Covered Shipping Wharves: 


West Superior, Washburn, 
Milwaukee. 


General Office, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Milwaukee Office, Cor. Grand Ave. and Second St. 


Duluth, Green Bay, 


A. H. LINDEKE. 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


"A7"lhclesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 
ST. PAUL, - - 


R. WARNER. 





MINNESOTA 





T. L. SOHURMEIER | 





J. A. WILLARD, Prest. W.S. Fiynt, V. Pres. « Mgr. 
T. W. Brown, Sec’y and Treas. 


ST. PAUL 
White Lead & Oil G. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 


STAINS, FILLERS, 
AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDS AND PRICEs. 





Your Health 


SANITARY PLUMBING in Your Home. 
We make a specialty of Hygienic 
Plumbing, employing only “‘Up 
to date” workmen and first-class 
materials. The FINEST LINE of 


Plumbing Goods, Gas, Electric, 
and Combination Fixtures in the 
Northwest. Porcelain Tubs, Cut 
and Colored Glass Globes, at prices 
as low as their quality is high. 


M. J. O'Neil, Teak 


60 East Sixth Street. 
Telephone 32. 


Manufacturer of 


CIGAR BOXES, 


and Dealer in Labels, Ribbons, 
Special Brands, and 
Cigar Makers’ Supplies Generally. 


244 13th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A. E. PAEGEL, 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
Manufacturing 


JEWELER and ENGRAVER 


46 Third Street South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - 





MINN. 





“adh 


— 
- 





SS 


PIONEER PRESS BUILDING, ST. PAUL—GENERAL OFFICES OF THE NORTH- 


WESTERN FUEL COMPANY. 


The company estimates that its output of coal for 1897 will reach a total 
of between 1,800,000 and 2,000,000 tons. 


R. E. COBB, 


DEALER IN 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 





L. MARR. O° RENZ 


Art Engraving Go., 


146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 





OTTO TAUBERT, 


Tanner and 
Fur Dresser, 


Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
Dressing Oo., 


MANUFACTURER of ALL KINDS ef LEATHER. 
Fur Dressing in all its branches. 


Factory: S. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 
Tel. No. 1326. 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 








GRIGGS, COOPER & C0., 


Importers 


and 


Wholesale 


(Grocers. 


242—252 East Third Street, 
ST.PAUL, - i 


MINNESOTA. 





FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., | SIGHT vs. BLINDNESS. 


Manufacturers of 


Bootsand Shoes, 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 
A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. 





Sight is Priceless 


and its proper preservation isa 
matter for the most earnest con- 
sideration of every person of 
ordinary common sense. 





Ts ABUSE OF THE EYES eps Jed to the poueh and 
t discovery of defects entirely unknown 
ee ae 7.80, the correction of which 


ty years 
to science twenty y ground for 


necessitates the use of lenses especiall 
the oseasion. This is often the result of being fitted 
not only with lenses inaccurately ground and badly 
centered, but_b rsons entirely incompetent. Our 
optician, Mr.G. Broce Topor, M.A.O.,is a NewYork 
refractionist of ten years’ experience. If you think 
you have anything the matter with your eyes or your 
spectacles do not suit you, see him. Nocharge will be 
made for a thorough refractive examination. 
Sol frames, $2.8 up. Filled gold frames. 85c. up 
Ne olthe majority of people om be accurately fitted 
by mail. Write for our test questions and test types 


SCHUNEMAN & EVANS, 
Cor. 6th & Wabasha Sts, - | ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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+S FOR SALE -Watches and Diamonds.=:? 


After many days without sunshine, 
Through the flood and just over the grip, 
It’s now time to buy watches and diamonds; 

Come, listen, I'll give you a tip. 


If you want to buy a watch ora diamond I will save 
you 50 per cent on any kind of a watch, and from 30 
to 40 per cent on diamonds. In diamonds we have in 
stock almost everything that is carried in that line: 
rings, ear-knobs and ear-rings, collar buttons, studs, 
bracelets, sleeve buttons, brooches, scarf pins, 
charms, etc., that are rejuvenated, remounted, re- 
polished and renewed and as bright and fresh and 
clean and perfectas the day they were manutactured ; 
all miscellaneous goods in the same condition: we 
save you in sewing machines 6 to 70 per cent, in 
typewriters 50 per cent, in music boxes 75 per cent. in 
opera glasses, etc.. etc..50 per cent. We will describe 
a few articles in diamonds, watches and other goods 
to give you an idea what you can save by buying at 
Lytle’s Diamond Parlors, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 


$60.00, cost $135 00 -No. L 1363—Diamond bracelet; the 
design is unigue and artistic: light and graceful 
Roman old gold mounting; 12 pure white diamonds. 
At Lytle’s Diamond Parlors, 411 Robert street, Room 1 


$65 00, cost $100.00—No. L 520—Two-stone diamond and 


emerald ring; diamond vag" %-carat, perfect and | 


white. with a fine emerald of the same size mounted 
in light. fashionable setting. At Lytle’s, 411 Robert 
street, Room 1. 


$40.00, cost $75.00—No. 6523 -Snake ring, with 3 heads: new | 


old, ruby eyes, nice white diamond 


design; polished 
ytle’s Diamond Parlors, 411 Robert 


in each head. At 
street, Room 1. 

$125.00, cost $235.00—No. 6522-A lady's ring, 1 carats; 
very fine emerald, surrounded by pure white bril- 
liant diamonds; mounting is a light Tiffany. At 
Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 


$50.00. cost $85.00—No. 1459-Solitaire engagement ring; 
diamond weighs 1 carat, blue-white, perfect, brilliant 
stone in light Tiffany mounting; another solitaire 
for $100 00. cost $180.00; pure white, perfect. beautiful. 
stone, light Tiffany mounting. At Lytle’s Diamond 
Parlors, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 

$28 00, cost $45.00—No. 1370—Beautiful Hungarian opal 
surrounded by diamonds. mounted very pretty and 
graceful. At Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 


$13.00, cost $28 00O—No. 1539-—Solitaire: weighs %-carat, 
brilliant, white and perfect; fashionable light 
mounting. At Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 

$18 00, cost $35.00 —- No. 1169—Lady’s marquise ring; doub- 
let emerald center, surrounded by ten brilliant dia- 
monds. At Lytle’s Diamond Parlors, 411 Robert 
street, Room 1. 

$30.00. cost $55 00—No. 7000—A very pretty lady's ring: 


design is a double three-leaf clover. or shamrock. 3 | 


real emeralds in one leaf and three diamonds set in 
the other: mounted very light and graceful. At 
Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 

$40.00, cost $65.00 — No. 1131—Little finger ring, with three 
beautiful, perfect, white. sparkling diamonds; tiny. 
graceful Tiffany mounting. At Lytle’s Diamond 
Parlors, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 

$40.00. cost $75.00—No. 1525 - Five-stone lady’s diamond 
ring; diamonds run diagonally across the finger; 
half-round wire mounting; very neat and pretty. 
At Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 

$30.00, cost $65.00—No. 1230—Three-stone ring, two dia- 
monds and an emerald center: princess mounting; 
a beauty. At Lytle’s Diamond Parlors, 411 Robert 
street. Room 1. 

$135.90, cost $225 00—No. 1873—Hungarian opal, as hand- 
some & One as you ever saw: perfectly round, sur- 
rounded by pure white. brilliant. perfect diamond 
gems. At Lytle’s. 411 Robert street, Room 1. 

$12.00, cost $28.00—No. 1644—A lady's ring; a beauty: %- 
carat diamond. brilliant; twisted wire. very hand- 
some mounting. At Lytle’s, 411 Robert street. Room 1 

$30.00, cost $65.00—Lady's ring: three very fine tur- 
quoise, surrounded by fine white diamonds; richly 
and fashionably mounted. At Lytle’s Diamond Par- 
lors, 411 Robert street. Room 1. 

$15.00, cost $35.00—No. 1524—Handsgme snake ring. two 
heads; gracefully wrought mounting: ruby eyes. 
with a brilliant diamond in each serpent’s head; at 
Lytle’s Diamond Parlors, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 


$100.00, cost $185.00 —No. 2518—Beautiful two-stone dia- 
mond and ruby ring: the ruby is an Oriental. a beau- 
tiful shade of pink: perfect; weighs 1 carat: the dia- 
mond about the same size: mounted rp. plain and 
one = Lytle s Diamond Parlors, 411 Robert street, 
oom 1. 








$65 00, cost $125.00—No. 6537—Gentleman's or lady’s ring; 
magnificent Oriental sapphire; weighs 3 carats; sur- 
rounded by beautiful white diamonds; Tiffany 

* mounting; at Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 

$75.00, cost $125.00—No. 7502—Solitaire; old gold; Tiffany 
swell mounting; diamond weighs 1X carats; perfect 
white, brilliant stone; at Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, 
Room 1. 

$35.00, cost $55.00—No. 1526—Two-stone diamond ring; 
diamond and emerald; diamond weighs ‘:-carat; 
emerald same size; mounted in light Tiffany; a very 
pretty ring; at Lytle’s Diamond Parlors, 411 Robert 
street, Room 1. 

$85.00, cost $150.00—No. 1521—Two-stone diamond ring; 
the two diamonds weigh about 1% carats; nicely 
matched; deep. finely cut; perfect and brilliant; 
fashionable wire mounting; at Lytle’s, 411 Robert 
street, Room 1. 

$145.00, cost $225.00—Perfect crystal gem; weighs 1% 
carats; mounted in old gold: 4-prong; late fashion 
in mounting; at Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 


$250.00, cost $400.00 —No. 1505—Gentleman’s diamond ring. 
mounted in 4-prong old gold; Tiffany swell; the 
stone is round, perfectly proportioned, brilliant and 
good color: weighs a trifle less than 4 carats; at 
Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 


$375.00, cost $600.00—Lady’s diamond ear-knobs; stones 
are rfectly matched; first-class, perfect white, 
brilliant goods; weigh nearly 5 carats; at Lytle’s 
Diamond Parlors, 411 Robert street. Room 1. nda 
thousand other rings to choose from. 


$300.00, cost $550.00—Diamond sun-burst; studded with 
the most magnificent blue-white diamonds; com- 
bination; this is a beautiful piece; at Lytle’s, 411 
Robert street, Room 1. 

$14 00, cost $3500—Diamond and pearl brooch; very 
handsome and fashionable. At Lytle’s, 411 Robert 
street, Room 1. 

$35.00, cost $70.00 -Diamond stud; mounted in old gold; 
brilliant white stone; weighs % carat: other dia- 
mond studs from $2.50 to ; a nice line of scarf 
pins of different designs, studded with diamonds, 
rubies, opals, etc. At Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, 


Room 1 
WATCHES. 


Ladies’ and gentlemen's gold and filled watches. 

$20.00, cost $55.00-Lady’s hunting. gold watch; case 
artistically engraved with — and birds; 
solid, 14k good heavy case, jewel Elgin move- 
ment, pendant set; remember all watches are as 
perfect as when they were first made and will be 
warranted for time. At Lytle’s. 411 Robert street. 
Room 1. 

$30.00, cost $65.00—Fine lady’s watch, Louis XIV, 14k, 
ease is an artistic satin finish of different colors of 
gold; extra heavy; the movement is Waltham, jew- 
eled: gold box Damascene finish; this is a beauty 
and cannot be told from an entirely new watch. At 
Lytle’s Diamond Parlors, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 


$65,00, cost $125.00—Lady’s watch. studded with 16 dia- 
monds, extra heavy. satin finish. gold case, pendant 
set, finest nickel Waltham movement; rfect in 
every way and a beauty. At Lytle’s, 411 Robert 
street, Room 1. 

$16 00, cost $28.00—Lady’s watch. hunting filled twenty- 
five-year case. set with fine, brilliant diamond. high 
grade Elgin movement, ndant set, perfect and 
modern in every way. AtLytle’s Diamond Parlors, 
411 Robert street. Room 1. 

$35.00. cost $65.00—Lady’s watch, solid 14k. cases. stud- 
ded with four pure white diamonds, plain satin finish 
center. with embossed edges. At Lytle’s, 411 Robert 
street, Room 1. 

$15.00. cost $35.00—Lady’s chatelaine watch, open face, 
artistic dial, ruby jewelled. nickel movement, a lit- 
tle beauty. At Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 


$9.00, cost $22.00-—High-grade filled case hunting lady's 
watch. jewelled Elgin movement. pendant set; war- 
ranted first-class in every respect. At Lytle’s Dia- 
mond Parlors, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 


$20.00. cost $50.00-Solid gold. handsomely engraved 
hunting case. 16 size, Rockford movement, set jewels; 
the gold in the case is worth what we ask for the 
watch. At Lytle’s Diamond Parlors, 411 Robert 
street, Room 1. 

$38 1, cost $70.910—Open face, perfectly smooth, solid 
14k. 14 size, Elgin nickel movement. ruby jewelled, 
artistic decorated dial; this watch is strictly mod- 
ern, without a scratch; warranted A No. 1 time- 
ae ae Lytle’s Diamond Parlors, 411 Robert street, 

oom 1. 








$45.00, cost $100.00—Gentleman’s gold watch, hunting. 
18-k, heavy case, with high-grade B. W. Raymond 
Elgin adjusted; cannot be beat as a timepiece on the 
railroad. At Lytle’s Diamond Parlors, 411 Robert 
street, Room 1. 

Gent's watches - $8 25. cost $20.00—No. 1476. hunting filled 
case. Hampden nickel movement, 17 jewels, patent 

ulator, warranted a perfect timepiece. At Lytle’s, 

411 Robert street, Room 1. 

$6.00. cost oe —n-te. filled case, jewelled Elgin 
movement; will be warranted as a timepiece. At 
Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 


$25.00, cost $45.00—Open face, Dueber 14-k, filled, high- 
rade Elgin movement, pendant set, Damascene fin- 
sh, adjusted to heat and cold; 17 jewels, set in gold 
boxes, ruby palate, patent regulator; this will make 
a great railroad watch. as it is a hair splitter for 
et me. as Lytle’s Diamond Parlors, 411 Robert street, 
oom 1. 


$15.00, can’t be bought today for less than $35.00 - Hunt- 
ing filled case, Dueber. handsomely wrought and en- 
graved; jewels, nickel movement, and very hand- 
some as well as durable, and in perfect order anda 
fine timepiece. At Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 


This is only a few of our large stock of watches. 


$90.00, cost $250.00--Gentleman’s gold watch; a nickel 
Howard hunting. 18-k., 6 pwt.. cogine turned case; 
the movementalone is worth $116.00; this watch has 
never been carried but very little; there isn’t a 
scratch or mar on it; it is the highest grade and 
highest price watch made in America and warranted 
to run within a second a month. At Lytle’s, 411 Rob- 
ert street, Room 1. 

We have some fine gold filled vest chains, a variety of 
atterns, that retail from $5.00 to $10.00, that we sell 
or $250 cash; a number of lady’s gold filled chains, 

modern styles. solid gold slides, that retail for $12.00, 
price $6.00. At Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 


$5 00. cost $12.00— Pear! and gold imported French opera 
glass, in fine condition. At Lytle’s, 411 Robert street. 


$6.00. cost $15.00—Fine French Lemaire opera glass, gold . 


trimmed. smoked pearl, perfect. At Lytle's, 411 Rob- 
ert street. 

$12.50, cost $30,000—Fine lady’s opera glass, white pearl, 
gold trimmed, elegant gold-plated holder, silk plush 
case, perfect every way: several other very fine 
opera glasses hand-painted and aluminum, with 
beautiful holders and cases, for less than one-half 
they can be bought for. At Lytle’s Diamond Parlors. 
411 Robert strett, Room 1. 

Plain gold 18-k wedding rings; we sell at retail ata 
discount of 35 oad cent below regular retail price. At 
Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 


For $7.50 I will sell you acluster, imitation diamond 
ring; the diamonds are manufactured out of pure 
carbon in France, the center stone is a doublet, a 
perfect imitation of emerald or turquoise; the 
mounting is solid gold. no one but an expert can 
detect that it is an imitation. and he must havea 
good opportunity to examine it with a glass. etc. At 

Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 


$20.00, cost $65.00—-An almost entirely new “Singer” 
sewing machine, light oak wood work. attachments 
and everything complete, warranted in perfect order. 
At Lytle’s, 411 Robert street, Room 1. 


$15.00, cost $60,00—Domestic sewing machine, walnut 
trimming, perfect order. all the attachments, war- 
ranted to give perfect satisfaction. At Lytle’s, 411 
Robert street, Room 1. 

$18.00, cost $55.00—New Home. dark oak trimming, all 
attachments and warran in perfect order. At 
Lytle’s, 411 Robert street. 

$15.00, cost $65—An elaborate swinging ice pitcher, wa- 
ter bowl and goblet, gold lined. pitcher porcelain 
lined, extra large size, beautifully decorated, the 
best quadruple plate of silver, nickel body. in per- 
fect condition. At Lytle’s 411 Robert street. Room 1. 


A number of music boxes for one-third of their value. 


$150.00. cost $550.000—One of the finest extersion top, 
platform He Aagy © two-seated carriages in St. Paul, 
made to order by E. W. Hallowell; it isin the very 
best condition. trimmings are number 1. beveled 
glass, silver plated lamps. extra easy running and a 
very comfortable carriage to ridein. At Lytle’s‘ 411 
Robert street, Room 1. 

Money to loan on watches. diamonds, bicycles, type- 
writers. furs and all goods of value; goods sent 
paemes living outside of the city 0.0. D. with priv- 

lege of examination. At Lytle’s Loan Office and 
Diamond Parlors, 411 Robert street, opposite the 
Ryan hotel. 


Lytle’s Diamond Parlors, 411 Robert Street, St. Paul, Minn. 














SHirP YOUR 


HIDES, PELTS & WOOL 3 
JAS. McMILLAN & CO., Inc. “ 


200-212 First Avenue North, - - - 


<2” WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE CIRCULAR.~*} 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Andrews’ Metallic Chairs. 


Woven Wire Seat and Back. 
$5.00. Will last 100 years. 


Office, School and Church Furniture Mfrs. 


The A. H. Andrews Co , 
8300 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





H. M. TAUBERT, 


Practical Fur Dresser and Tanner. 


All kinds of Furs Dressed in first-class order. Cow- 
Hide, Kip, Horse and Oalf Skins a specialty. We also 
make a specialty of Tanning Buck Skin. 





Office and Factory, 625 to 631 Bryant Ave. N., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Can give best reference. 
OLD VIOLINS REPAIRED 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
Weak tones strengthened, and faulty tones taken out. 
New Violins, my own make, $25 to$100. Estimates given 
on application. Old Violins taken in exchange for new 


t fair prices. O. M. ROBINSON. 
ones af fait Pricosd First Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





. 
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FISHING IN THE CoLUMBEA.—A curious plan 
for catching fish is used on the Columbia River 
in Oregon and Washington. A number of 
wheels are set up in the middle of the stream, 
which, as they turn round, catch up the fish 
and cast them into troughs by the river banks. 
The salmon are then tinned and sent all over 
the world. As much as five tons’ weight of fish 
a day has thus been taken. 





WATER THAT PETRIFIFsS.—It is reported that 
Humphrey’s Creek, a small mountain stream 
near Rapid City, S. D., has the peculiar prop- 
erty of petrifying everything that is allowed to 
remain any length of time in its waters. Near 
Sturgis, and running up the-steep bluffs, isa 
strip of rock-strewn land on which are in- 
numerable pieces of petrified wood, logs, etc. 
It is a rich field for specimen hunters. 





WHERE Horses AND DoGs ARE VALUABLE. 
—Horses are valuable in Alaska. They are 
driven up over the divide from the Canadian 
plains, and then have to be transported eight 
to sixteen miles by water. The freighton them 
for this distance is forty cents a pound; so that 
a 1,000-pound horse gets to be worth $1 a pound 
by the time he nears a place where he can be of 
good service. A good strong dog is valued at $75. 





A PREHIsTORIC ToorH.—A miner in the 
Virtue mining district, near Baker City, Or., 
made an iwportant discovery a few days ago. 
It was not a rich quartz ledge this time, but 
the tooth of some prehistoric monster that used 
to ramble around the sage-brush plains of Ore- 
gon ages before Noah was a sailor. The tooth 
weighs eighteen and one-half pounds and meas- 
ures nine inches in length and 5x3 inches across 
its face. A few years ago some bones belonging 
to some extinct animal were found in the same 
section, and this tooth may possibly be a part 
of the same animal. 





CHECKING THE LAmpBs.—P. I. Moule, the 
well-known flock-master of Bercail, is said to 
have evolved an idea that may be useful to 
other sheepmen during lambing operations. 
Its purpose is to restore lost lambs to their 
mothers, and it is arranged on the baggage- 
check plan. He has two sets of numbers, 
printed on pasteboard tags, which are tied 
around the necks of the ewes and lambs, the 
number on the lamb corresponding with that 
of its mother. The device is said to work to 
perfection and there is a large demand for the 
tags.— Billings ( Mont.) Gazette. 





REINDEER FOR THE YUKON.—Twenty rein- 
deer will be brought down to the Yukon River 
gold-fields this year. Dogs have been the chief 
reliance of the miners for the transportation 
of their packs across the snow-covered areas. 
Horses, too, have found their way into the 
great valley, and have proven almost beyond 
value. Now comes the beast of burden par 
excellence—the animal designed by nature to 
travel over those vast wastes, and with tireless 
activity aid in their development. If the pro- 
posed experiment proves successful it will be 
contrary to the predictions of many.and will be 
a grand reward for the work of a few enthu- 
siasts. 





FREE CURE FOR MEN. 


A Michigan Man Offers to Send His Discovery Free 
Claims to be a Benefactor to Weakened Mankind. 


There is always more or less suspicion attached to 
anything that is offered free, but sometimes a man so 
overflows with generosity that he cannot rest until 
his discovery is known to the world, in order that his 
fellow men may profit by what he has discovered. It 
is upon this principle that a resident of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., desires to send free to mankind a prescription 
which will cure them of any form of nervous debility; 
relieves them of all the doubt and uncertainty which 
such men are peculiarly liable to and restores the 
organs to natural size and vigor. As it costs nothing 
to try the experiment it would seem that any man, 
suffering with the nervous troubles that usually at- 
tack men who never stopped to realize what might be 
the final result, ought to be deeply interested in a 
remedy which will restore them to health, strength 
and vigor, without which they continue to live an 
existence of untold misery. As the remedy in ques- 
tion was the result of many years’ research as to what 
combination would be peculiarly effective in restoring 
to men the strength they need. it would seem that all 
men suffering from any form of nervous weakness 
ought to write for such a remedy at once. A request to 
H. C. Olds. Box 1802, Kalamazoo, Mich., stating that you 
are not sending for the prescription out of idle curiosity, but 
that you wish to make use of the medicine by giving it a trial, 
will be answered promptly and without evidence as to 


where information came from. 

The pepecription is sent free, and although some may 
wonder how Mr. Olds can afford to give away his dis- 
covery. thereis no Sosies about the offer being genuine. 

out and send to Mr. Olds, so that he may know how 
you came to write him. 
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YARNS AND EMB. MATERIALS. | D 


All Thread or Fabric in Cotton, Wool, Silk or 
linen for Emb. work, Emb. Books, Stamping’ 
Powders, Crochet Moulds, Lustrous Croche 
Threads ; largest variety in the city, also all 
Cross-Stitch Emb., Materials. Send stamp 
for price-list. PETER BENDER, 
CEsSTABLISHED 1860.) 111 East 9th St., N. Y. 


Cc 
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S$! BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS. 





Cc. Ladies send to as 

Det al at wish the 
isfaction 

£Sikks Hemnants 


m yards nice 


B 
3 Ring me with ta bie hens rot geen 
rgains in. everything, all mailed 
i mplete only 10 Cents, Address 
New York Importing Co,, 
. P. ©, Box 1356, New York. 


Don’t Stop Tobacco 


Suddenly. to do so is injurious to the nervous system. 
Baco-Curo is the only cure that cures while you use 
tobacco. It is sold with a written guarantee that 
three boxes will cure any case, no matter how bad. 
Baco-Curo is vegetable and harmless; it has cured 
thousands. it will cure you. Atall druggists, $1 per box; 
3 boxes, $2.50. Booklet free. 


EUREKA OHEMIOAL & MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
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98 “i* WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


Pe - exact reprint 

DICTIONARY | oczbrica cat 
tuon Ww RETAILE DAT 
$10.00. "Enlarged by Chauneey 
A. Goodrich, Professor in Yale Col- 
lege. Contains mony | word that 
Noah Webster ever defined and 
10,000 additional words, over 100, 
words, has over1700 pages,an- 
appendix of 10,000 words, flags 
ofall nations in5 colors, illus- 
trations and a very fine picture 
of Noah Webster. A Mammoth 
Book, weighs about 5pounds, is 

my 10 inches high,8 inches wide and 
8 inches thick. Beautifully 
bound in full cloth with silver 


















Mention ths pa- 

per, send us 98 cents for cloth, 

or $1.48 for Sheep Binding and we will send the Dietionary 
to you b express. AGENTS COIN MONEY selling these 
aman Bon dela Sic order to-day. 
omens. 25 ROEBU 





Address. 
K & CO., (ine.) GHICAGO, ILL. 
are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.) 





T of our success is Fine 
H Work, Low Prices, 
E Prompt Delivery. 


Let us figure with you on Office Stationery, Pamphlet Work, Color Printing, 
Our Special. Vfert Ete., Ete. We solicit ashare pod your trade. 
For the next 60 days we will offer 500 Note 
Our Special Offer Paper, 500 Envelopes and 600 Bill Heads, on 
a fine quality of white paper. monte in any style you desire for a $5.00 bill. 
To any one sending us this order we will mail 
of charge 100 Copper Plate Engraved Cards with 
the plate, any name engraved you may choose. 
Address all orders and make checks payable to the 


JACKSON ST 





without heating orcooking. Per- 


Kamman Printing G, 303. ST. PAUL, MINN 
FRESH FRUI be 1 color and fiavor. En- 
d by physicians and boards 
de health over where. Ten State 
_— First Diplomas. Sample to 
tup four cennte, 20 cts. (with 

directions). Satisfact: on guarantecd. 


AMERICAN WOMAN'S STANDARD CANNING PROCESS, 
Agents wanted. Dept. H Jackson, Mich. 


ONLY (0c. 


lease and surprise 





for this immense 
package. Sureto 
Nice Roiied 

old Ripg, One Pair Alaska 
Wiamond Kar mines. Alaska 
Diamona Scarf Pin. Pretty co.ea Gold Watch 
hain, Tine Pen, Ladies Breast Pin and beautt 
ful Rose Pin. complete with package cf Games 
and Pictures aii mailed to any address for only 10c 
Address Buchanan & Co. P O. Box262%, New York. 








QcoTcH COLLIE (Shepherd) DOG, 


The most intelligent of all dogs. 


Puppies from trained and registered parents for sale. 


“PRINCE OF WALES” and “BRAEHEAD” Smuggler in 
the stud. Fee, $10. 


FRYTOWN KENNELS, 
HANNIBAL, Mo. 





Allmakes GOOD AS NEW . New 
High Grade ’96 models, phen m 1318 to 
$25. Must be closed out. Agents 
wanted. @° Write for particulars at once. 
8. P. Mead Cycle Co., Wabash ave.,Chicago, Ill. 








can make big mon 
TOUS qu noreyNOW 
5 to $261a: st stock in America. All makes 
modeis. Write for catalogues. 


oO. Brown. Lewis CYCLE UO., Ubivago, Il. 


sore EYES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 











HUBER ENGINES ano FHRESHERS 





Send for Catalogue, 





Premium awarded at t World's Fair, Chicago, 
for the Best all-around Engine, (against allcom- 
petitors) on the following points, viz: Lconomy 
y ines Speed on the Road, Heavy Load Test and 

‘eavy Sand Run. 


THE HUBER MF’G CO., 
414-416 First Street North, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - 


MINNESOTA. 









BN AW 

Our New Huber Wind Stacker is the only suc. 
cessful blower yet produced. It will handle all 
the straw that can be got toit, and not clog. It 
is _ lightest running, ‘simplest and best Thresher 
made 


Neu ea, 
q 





&9-Our SWINGING STACKER attached to Separator, is a grand success. Our regular FOLDING 


STACKER MACHINE is an old ‘‘stand-by,” and has given better satisfaction than an 
It threshes Geter, — one, bye separates an 


chine sold in the northwest. 
kinds of grain ae na one is the best flax 


thresher 
and Compound En Mineo SELF- “FEEDERS, WEIGHERS, BAGGERS. ete., and a large stock 


of Repairs ou han at Minnea 
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THEH SANATORIUM 





NOT TYPICAL, BUT INTERESTING. 


_The recent wedding of Myrtle Morrison, of 
South Dakota, the famous Nowlin County girl 
bronco-buster, and Frank Dupree, a part-blood 
Sioux, created quite a sensation among the 


| aristocracy on the Sioux Reservation and in 
| adjacent territory, says the St. Louis Globe- 


Fiudson, Wiis. 
(Under 
former 
management — 
was to 
OLIVER St. Paul, 
Wanpaz on O., St. P., 
Hotmzs M.&0O.R. BR. 


Sanatorium.) 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All F orms of Treatment. Movemert Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED EHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam F'an. A mpegnificent Sularium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 
For further information address ° 


THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 


crrse WHY KS & HARS 


By a new painless method—Sight and Hearing restored. 
Por a limited time we will treat and perform operations on all cases 
for HALF RATES. Examinations PREE. 





Cures .by our treatment: W. B. Stebbins, foreman Northern Pacific shops, Livingstone, Mont., paralysis 
muscles of the Eye-Ball; Mrs. Willis Baker 2215 Colfax Avenue, Minneapolis, Granulated Lids; Mrs. Daniel Mul- 
lin. 53 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, totally blind from Cataract; Katie Farnum. 234 Acker St., St. Paul, Oross-Eyes: 
Mrs. M. Little. Boston, Mass., Obstructed Tear Duct; 8. Burse, Rhinelander Wis., pearveiem: J.O. Blanvelt. 674 
Selby Ave., St. Paul, deaf for fifteen years: Wm. Lawler, cousin Hon. Dan. W. Lawler, St. Paul. totally deaf. 
We guarantee to cure Cataract, Cross Eyes, Pterygium, Ingrowing Lashes, Obstructed Tear Duct, etc. We have 
a staff of specialists for the Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat, Lungs, Nerves and Blood. Write for particulars. 


ST. PAUL MEDICAL & SURGICAL INSTITUTE AND EYE & EAR INFIRMARY, 
Merrill Building, Corner Fifth and St. Peter Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


TH#EPHOTAKE ances 


& WITH COMPLETE OUTFIT %} 2 30 

for taking and developing 6 Negatives and Printing °e 

12 Pictures. Postpaid to any part of the U. 8. for... 

Takes Pive Pictures at one loading on glass plates (no kinky films 

tohandle, Takes any kind of picture—Snap Shots, Flash Light 

or Time Exposures. Is the Easiest to Operate, and reduces cost of 

, amateur photography to minimum,. Made of seamless metal and 
handsomely finished. Every Camera tested and guaranteed. Send 

f two-cent stamp for booklet and sample photo. .... +s - . 
You can make big money selling our Cameras. We have all kinds 

at lowest prices. We are headquarters for WATCHES, JEWELRY. 

NOVELTIES, ete. Send 10 cents in stamps for our large illustrated 

catalogue, with discounts totrade. We wantan agent in every town. 


Address H K.SEARS & OO., 225 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 











You will soon 
want a Camera. 
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7 It holds 12 Dry Plates, 3% x 4%, 


is simple, substantial, and does not get out of order. 
Has time and instantaneous shutter, a fine acromatic 
lens, and is covered with seal-grain leather. 

Send 5c. for picture showing work it has done, or 2c. 
for catalogue. 

It costs a little more than some, but is the cheapest. 
No extra parts or plate holders. Buy the camera and 
you are ready to take a picture. 

Price $7.50. Plates 35c per Dozen. 


ONE OF THE MOST USEFUL INVENTIONS OF 

the og is whatis known as “Tae Gor#aaAM Beep.” 
Asan institution bed, itis unexcelled. Designed for 
invalids, cripples, the wounded, etc., it is adjustable, 
and affords great comfort to those aces it. The ly- 
ing-in patient, as well as the obstetrician in caring 
for her, will find this bed almost indispensable. Cases 
of fracture may be placed in a sitting, reclining or 
standing position without discomfort to the patient 
or effort of the attendant. lt restrains violent pa- 
tients, lifts the helpless, and never jars or strains the 
afflicted a bit. Miss 0. B. Liscomb, 210 Syndicate Ar- 
cade, Minneapolis, is the agent for these beds. They 
are for rent, or will be sold outright for $60. 


REX MAGAZINE CAMERA CO , 
89 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn, 





Democrat. Miss Morrison is a handsome young 
cowgirl, noted farand near for her proficiency 
in the artof horse-training. She has had many 
admirers among the frontier beaux, but always 
declared that she would never marry any man 
who could not ride, shoot and throw a lariat 


| better than she could; and, as such men are ex- 





tremely scarce, it appeared probable that Miss 
Myrtle was doomed to lead a life of single 
blessedness. However, last fall, hay being 
scarce on the Upper Bad River range, her 
father removed his family and stock to Big 
Plum Creek, a tributary of the Cheyenne River. 
Here Myrtle first made the acquaintance of the 
good-looking, daring young half-breed who has 
since become her husband. 

Frank Dupree is a splendid horseman, a thor- 
ough cowhand, and apparently devoid of fear. 
The Duprees are among the wealthiest stock- 
men in the State, counting their cattle by the 
thousand, and Frank, like many other half- 
breeds in that section, has received a very fair 
education. Still, Myrtle was not much at- 
tracted toward the swarthy youth until one 
day they happened to be riding together and 
came in sight of a herd of sixty or seventy 
buffalo, which the Dupree family have raised 
on their own range from a few calves caught 
years ago, when buffalo-meat was the principal 
article of diet for the entire Sioux nation. Al- 
though this herd is kept from straying far from 
the home ranch by ‘‘Old Man” Dupree’s cow- 
boys, they are fully as wild as their ancestors 
who once blackened the prairie west of Cham- 
berlain with their shaggy bodies. 

The young couple rode up quite close to the 
herd before the animals were aware of their 
presence, and Frank, in a spirit of bravado, 
urged his bronco alongside of a huge bull buffalo 
and sprang from his saddle to the animal’s 
back. In an instant the herd was stampeding 
madly across the prairie, with the old bull 
leading the van. Dupree’s foolhardiness had 
placed him in an extremely dangerous predica- 
ment. If he jumped or fell from the buffalo’s 
back he would certainly be trampled to death 
by the pursuing herd, and if he retained his 
seat until the animal became tifed and sulky 
it was equally certain that the brute would 
make a furious assault upon him the moment 
he dismounted. So, all he could do was to cling 
to the animal’s back and await an opportunity 
to escape. But it was not until the herd had 
run fully two miles tat he saw the least chance 
of leaving the back of his novel steed and es- 
caping alive. Fortune at last favored him, and 
the animal ran for some distance along a deep, 
narrow washout with almost perpendicular 
sides reaching to a height of fully twenty feet. 
Here Frank sprang from his seat and slid down 
the bank of the depression just in time to escape 
being trampled upon by the closely following 
herd. 

Meanwhile, Myrtle had lassoed her compan- 
ion’s horse and was hurrying after the rapidly 
retreating buffalo. She reached the spot where 
Frank had dismounted just as he was climbing, 
dirty and bedraggled, to the top of the ravine. 
The cowboy did not feel very proud of his ex- 
ploit, but, nevertheless, the little episode had 
touched a tender spot in the girl’s heart, anda 
short time ago the bells of the Cherry Creek 
Mission church announced the wedding of this 
typical frontier couple. 

















J. UW. eos, 
+ Architect, < 


Security Block, GRAND FORKS, N. D 





CHAS. F. LOWETH, 
Member American Society of Civil Engineers— 
Civil Hngineer, 


94 East Fourth St., - St. PAUL, MINN. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133, E. 5th st., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Personal attention given to all kinds of Aassayin, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water. etc. Samples 
by mail or express attended to promptiy. Write fur terms 





CHAS. W. DREW, Ph. B ,M.D., 
Analytical & Consulting Chemist & Assayer. 


Late Prof. of Chem. Minn. Hosp. College, Late State 
Chemist of Minnesota. Chemist tocity of Minneapolis. 
Analyses, assays and tests of all kinds promptly and 
accurately made Expert investigations made. reports 
rendered or evidence given. _ Office and Laboratory: 
504-5-6 Century Building, MInNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








A Simple Tire Repair. 


Punctures in the well-known Morgan & Wright tire 
are mended about as easily as a man 
would close a hole in his finger with 
a bit of court-plaster. Insideof the 
inner tube of the tire lies a long 
strip of patching rubber, like this: 


By injecting M. & W. quick-repair 
, cement through 
the puncture in- 
to this inner tube, and then press- 
ing down on the tire with the 
thumb, like this, 
the repair strip 
inside is pick- 
ed up by the 
cement, thus 
closing the 
puncture, like this: 

Very simple, but—now every rider 
should remember these two “buts,” or he will fail: 





Before injecting cement, pump up 
the tire. If you don’t, the inner tube 
will be flabby, like this, and the ce- 
ment will not get inside of it, where 
the repair strip lies. 


When you have a puncture, get 
right off. Riding a tire flat, when it 
has a tack or nail in it, may damage 
it considerably. 








THE 


FORT SNELLING HOTEL, 


situated on the bank of the Mississippi Riv tk 
ey Bridge, on West Seventh eeet, ST. PAUL. 
sa 


Charming Summer Resort 


that affords teful rest and excellent refreshments 
for ladies and gentlemen alike. 


Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 





| 


First-class meals and luncheons, ice-cream, soda- | 


water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private rooms, 
if Socized. Weh Que %- 

PECIAL—We havea fine 20-acre park, cool and sh > 
suitable for picnic parties. - esse 


GEO. T HARRIS, Proprietor. 





Burlindton 
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COMPARTMENT 
SLEEPING 
CARS. 


To Hot Springs, Ark. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad is the short 
line, and the only line with dining-cars and compart- 
ment sleepers. Excursion tickets on sale. 











EDUCATIONAL. 








THE HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


was established nine years ago. 


It isoneof the most reputable and reliable Business 
and Shorthand Oolleges in the Northwest. 


Tuition Reasonable. Instruction Thorough. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
D. 8. COFFEY, Principal, 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


CONSERVATORY 
* Music, 


Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Elocution, Languages. 
Free lectures, recitals, library. 25teachers. 500 pupils. 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest 
Established in 188. Tuition low. Oatalogue free. 


CLABANCE A. MARSHALL, 
Director. 





Endicott 
{ / Building, 
COCO CIMA COE og 
leading 
Business 
and Telegsaghs College in Northwest. Actual business 
from beginning toend. Prof. F. A. MARon, Princ. Thor- 
ough, practical, reliable. Studentsenterany time. Da 


aud night throughout the year. A course in this col- 
lege is the quickest_and surest road to success. Stu- 
dents can earn board. For Catalogue address principal. 





180 ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 


Next door to Union Bank, Chamber of 0 Bldg, 
Cor. 6th & Robert Sts., Sr. Pav, ‘uss. as 
School in Session the Entire Year. 


Apvisory Boarp—Hon. A. R. Kiefer, Hon. W. P. 
Murray, Mr. J. Goldsmith, Mr. H. Scheffer. 





¢ L SMITH Nurseryman and Landscape Gardener 
8 ase ) Nursery & Fruit Farm at Leng Lake, Minn. 
Small fruit plants that have been tried and proven 
good for the Northwest. Shade trees and evergreens 
hat will grow. Forest tree seedlings, tree seeds and 
cuttings for tree planters. Thirty years’ experience in 
the Northwest. rite for prices. 
Oo. L. SMITH, 


434 Guaranty Loan, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Ag’'l Editor, Farmers’ Tribune. 





THE OLD RELIABLE 


Diamond Jo Line » 
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The Upper Mississippi Packet Line. Established 1867 : = 
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We take pleasure in announcing that during the season of navigation we will continue to operate a line of FIN® PASSENGER PACKETS BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS and ST. PAUL. 


To those who know the history of the DIAMOND JO LINE STEAMERS for the past THIRTY YgeArs, it is hardly necessary to say that we will KEEP TO THE FRONT 


and continue to merit the —— which our 
To those whose attention 


trons have so kindly 
as never been called to the attractions of the U PPER 


ven us in th 


you, and can guarantee that you will be amply repaid for your time and money by the benefit derived from 
A Trip on the Great Father of Waters. 

Time-tables, rate and route lists and any desired information regarding our line and route, sent on application to general passenger agent or to any of our local agents. 

EXCURSION AND TOURIST TICKETS TO ALL POINTS at reduced rates. 

0. R. BROOK WAY, Gen. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 





Office and Dock, Foot of Sibley Street. 


e past. 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, we say “GIVE US A TRIAL.” We will do our best to please 


Get our rates before purchasing tickets by any other route. 


I. P. LUSK, Gen Pass. Agent, St. Louis. Mo 
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A SILENCE IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


One of Ellendale’s bright little girls was in Sunday- 
school the other day, and there was something about 
the Queen of Sheba and crowns in the lesson. 

“Kings and queens wear crowns,’ don’t they?” in- 
quired the little one of the teacher. 

“Yes, dear,” answered the teacher. 

“I thought they did,” said the little one, 
remember whether jacks do or not.” 

Then achunk of silence fell on the floor that was 
large enough to blanket an elephant.—Ellendale (N. D.) 
Leader. 

WE 
HE WAS BRAVE, BUT INEXPERIBNCED. 

They tell a good story on the Hon. John J. Knicker- 
bocker, of Chicago, who was a guest at the home of J. 
Howard Watson, not long ago. Mr. Knickerbocker is 
one of the leading members of the Chicago bar—and 
one of the wealthiest. 

W.hen he landed at Mr. Watson's Lake Chelan home 
the Chicago attorney was all ready for big game, he 
having three guns andarevolver. While some of the 
other members of the party were luring big two-pound 
trout out of a pretty brook, says the Chelan Falls 
(Wash.) Herald, Mr. Knickerbocker took a little side 


“but I don't 





ae 
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A MILK-SHAKE. 


tripon his own account. He had taken only a few steps 
when he ‘spied something with great teeth and claws, 
and covered witha shaggy coat of hair,coming to- 
wards him rapidly. 

Now, Mr. Knickerbocker is a big man and a brave 
lawyer—but not an experienced hunter. He called 
for help, but the roaring of the waters in the creek 
drowned his voice. 

“L’ll make a motion to arrest judgment,” he said to 
himself; then he raised his gun and fired, once, twice, 
thrice. The animal dropped at the first shot, but Mr. 
Knickerbocker did not care to ascertain how badly it 
was hurt; he just bolted for Mr. Watson's house, a 
quarter of a mile away, procured help and another 
gun, and, returning to the spot, found a very big, but 
a very dead, badger! The skin has been mounted and 
will be preserved. 

HE 
DIDN'T WISH TO TAKE RISKS, 


In the district which Congressman Ellis of Oregon 
represents, a Washington paper says. are two presiden- 
tial post-offices, Astoria and Portland. Only two, re- 
member, for that is the point of this story. 

The other day, while Mr. Ellis was seated at his desk 
in the House, a card was handed to him. He went into 
the lobby and found a young man. Forthwith the 
young man proceeded to address Mr. Ellis in this wise: 

“Mr. Ellis, I have come to the conclusion that I want 
to go West. I think that the climate will agree with 
me, and that there is a chance out there for me to make 
a living. I have saved a little money, but I do not 
want to take any risk of not finding employment. I 
have come to you, therefore, with a suggestion. Mr. 
McKinley knows my father very well, and I think that 











he also remembers me. Now, if I could go out to Ore- 
gon as postmaster of Astoria I would settle there, and 
I am sure that Mr. McKinley would appoint me if you 
would only recommend me.” 

The young man got no further in his speech. M* 
Ellis, who is very tall, looked down upon his visitor 
with a paralyzed stare, and then, turning on his heel, 
walked back into the House without saying a word. 


We 
AN INDISCREET EVANGELIST. 


At Aberdeen, South Dakota, recently, a sensational 
revivalist was beseeching the unrepentant to come 
forward. 

“Why,” he said, “my grandmother would not yield 
to the good spirit, and now she is dead, and burning 
in perdition!"” 

Just then a gentleman, becoming disgusted with such 
remarks, started to leave the room. 

“There!” shouted the divine. *““There is one who is 
now traveling toward hell!” 

The man turned coolly about and said: “Is there 
any word you would like to send to your grand- 
mother?” A. B. 

WE 


RICH, BUT IGNORANT. 


An Oregon woman of obscure origin had two daugh- 
ters who were being educated in Paris. She desired 
them to return, and they pleaded for a longer sojourn. 

“Them girls,” she said, “has been so long in Paris 
they begin to think themselves Parisites.” Of course, 
she meant Parisians. 

These same girls were warmly devoted to private 
theatricals,and often took part in them. Somebody 
told the old lady that one of her daughters had en- 
gaged herself to a Frenchman, one of the actors. 
whereupon she exclaimed: 

“IT always said no good would come of them amatory 
theatricals!” 

SS 


HE CLEANED THE STOVEPIPE. 

There is probably no man in Idaho more familiar with 
powder of all kinds than Phil McGuire; yet, on Tues- 
day last he swelled a powder charge beyond its limit 
and blew the Coltman lumber office into smithereens. 
Phil had been informed that a stovepipe could be 
cleaned out by exploding a small quantity of powder 
in the stove, and he tried it. It worked mosteffectively. 
It not only cleaned out the pipe, chimney and stove, 
but it also cleared out the office, spread the stove 
around on the floor. and deposited Phil in the back 
yard. When he finally picked himself up he looked 
dazed fora moment and then ejaculated: “By ther 
great jumping Jerushe!—ef that ain't ther biggest little 
explosion [ ever tuk part in!”—H pe (Id.) Examiner. 


HE PLAYED THE FLUTE. 

A fanny story is told of James O'Neill when he was 
booked at Missoula, Mont., last spring. The rehearsal 
of the orchestra of the local theater was called for 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and Mr. O’Neill hap- 
pened to be present. After the Missoula musicians 
had struggled through the overture, the actor turned 
to the local manager and said: 

“For heaven's sake, Hartley, cut that flute out in 
tonight's performance! It will upset me so that I 
can’t go through my part, if you don’t.” 

The flute-player overheard the remark, got up from 
his seat and said to Mr. O'Neill: 

“Now, look here, sir! I intend to play that flute if 
you intend to play ‘Monte Cristo.’ I am the mayor of 
this town, andif [ can't play the flute and see the show 
I'll revoke Hartley's license and you can get outof 
town tonight.” 

Under the circumstances, it was deemed wiser to let 
the honorable mayor of Missoula play the flute.— 
Seattle ( Wash.) Times. 

ES 
HE GOT THE PASS 

A well-known Spokane attorney wanted to go into 
the Big Bend Country. He has a ranch out there, and 
wished to fence it. He also wanted a pass on the rail- 
road, and relied upon his friendship with the genera) 
manager to secure him the favor. 

“We would like to accommodate you,” said the offi- 
cial, “but, really, I know of no grounds which entitle 
you to free transportation. You are not a heavy ship- 
per, neither are you a member of the Legislature.” 

The attorney thought. “I baveit,”he said. “I used 
to know Chief Moses, when I was a boy. If you must, 
as a matter of book-keeping, make a record of the 
account on which my pass is issued, you can put it 
down that lama member of Moses’ band on the Col- 
ville Reservation and am going out there to select my 
land in severalty.” 

The railroad man took the matter under consider- 
ation. A few days later, according to the Spokane 
Spokesman Review, he met Chief Moses on the Reserva- 
tion and inquired about his acquaintanceship with 
the Spokane lawyer. Moses meditated a moment and 
then replied: 

“I know him. He looks like Sitting Bull.” 

The lawyer rode to his ranch on a pass. 







MYNERVO 


Great Vital Invigorator ! 


Secret of a skilled specialist. 
TRIAL FREE 
YOUNG, pron. 6-AGe® AND 
OLD MEN quic ay a hen 
manent! 

PHYS! ENTAL facut 
ties. It mt = all morbid 
conditions of the nervous 
system, such as 


Exhaustion, Debility, 
Lost Vigor and Vitality, 


nightly dreams & VITAL losses 
by indiscretions which 
Guaermine MANHOOD and de- 
velop mental & physical pros- 
tration. It stops unnatural 
Grains, restores r, vital 
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21 in., 109 Ib, Bell, $ Our Bells 

are made of best c metal. The 
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4 ‘Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly 


FARM BELLS AT $1.22 102.20 


$5.00 
omhe 15 inch, 40 $2. Bell complete 
17 in, > 










Send for our Electric Soldering Plate. It will mend 
all kinds of Timware used in the home, or about 
the farm. It is always ready for use and does the 
work. We want agents in overy, town tosell our 
line of 2c. articles, inn, The Big 4. Quick sellers. 
Immense profits. Send 10 Cents for aSampli-c 

a ane rices to 






ts on our other goods. 
Dearborn St, Chicano: i 














. No bad effects, starving, wrinkles or flab- 
Oo. W. F. SNYDER, M.D. 


HAaCO., 
FOLKS&D¥e82 
15 to 25 ibs. 
per month by a harmless treatment by practic- 
biness, PATIENTS TREATED = MAIL confi- 
dentially. A 40-page p “Tw 
305 McVicker’s Theater, CHICAGO, I 
5 F, 907 Broadway, NEW YORK CIT” 
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Chicago Correspondence School of Law. 


REAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO 
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DRAWING ROOM 
SLEEPING CARS 


Between CHICAGO and 


Dubuque, St. Paul, Minneapolis and the Northwest; 
Waterloo, Marshalltown, Des Moines, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City and the Southwest. 


F. H. LORD, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, CHICAGO. 











A Work of Art. 


“The Texarkana Gateway to Texas and the South- 
west” is the name of a handsome publication recently 
issued by the Iron Mountain Route, consisting of 224 
pages of descriptive matter, interspersed with 600 
beautiful half-tone illustrations. It is the most com- 
prehensive, and typographically the handsomest work 
of its kind ever issued on the State of Texas, and is 
really a commercial and industrial history of the 
State. Any one reading this will have an excellent 
idea of the vast resources and great possibilities of 


the Lone Star State. The book was gotten up by the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, and its 
connections in the State of Texas, for distribution in 
the North and East, with the view of attracting im- 
migration, investors, tourists and seekers after health. 
Itis in every way a valuable contribution to the cur- 
rent literature of the day, and is calculated to be of 
great service to the State of Texas. A copy of this 
publication will be delivered free on application to 
the undersigned, or mailed to any address on receipt 
of eight cents postage. Bissell Wilson, D. P.A., 111 
Adams St., Chicago, I11. 


















































































CONNECT THE GA TEWAYS 
: Between the West and Northwest 


H. R. DERING, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., 





and the East and South. 


For time-tables and further information address 


No. 248 South Olark St., On1CAGo, ILL. 

































For LOW RATES and other information, address 


A. B. CUTTS, Generaf Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SARE “OAR 


WORK QOOTE 





Cincinnati 
Louisville 


Chicago 
Indianapolis 


AL SOUTHERN CITIES 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Chicago. 
W.H.McDOEL, FRANK J,REED 
Vice-Pres. and Gen"! Mer Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
L. E. SESSIONS,.N. W. Pass. Agt., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


between an 





A Young Man’s Fancy. 


In the spring the young man’s fancy, especially if he 
lives in a city, lightly turns to thoughts of out-door 
enjoyment, and the plans for the summer campaign. 
As every one knows, the Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad 
offers the best inducements to those seeking rest and 
recreation, asitisaline fairly begemmed with lakes 
and famed all over the Union for its many summer 
resorts. Besides, as the Duluth Short Line, it has 
won popularity with the general public as the favor- 
its route toand between the Twin Cities and Duluth, 
West Superior, Stillwater and Taylor's Falls. It runs 
fast and modern trains at convenient hoursand makes 
close connections at the handsomest terminals in the 
Northwest. Ina word, it is a modern road. Ticket 
agents generally will provide maps, circulars, folders 
and general information, or they can be obtained by 
writing to OC. E. Stone, General Passenger Agent, St. 
Paul, Minn. 





“Beauties on Our Line.” 


A musical description of the points of interest 
reached via the Iron Mountain Route. Send twocents 
for copy of same to Bissell Wilson, D. P. A., 111 Adams 
S8t., Chicago. 
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{ Pte MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
; The S"air You cannot afford either to do your writing in the old way or to use an old, worn-out Typewriter. 
: Drug and Assay Supply Co., We ny ems 
New Model New Model 
i Agents Bayt — A fmaneene ©. P. Acids. 
$4 gman cnttgs ne el 
4 DRUGS and DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, S " / 
¥3 ASSAYERS’ and CHEMISTS’ SUPPLIES. No. - as No. = 
Agents for YY ° 
hy DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., Denver, Col. | “8 Characters. te 84 Characters. 
i RICHARDS & CO., Chicago, 1. Catalogue on application. TS See Call on or address 
115 East Park Street BUTTE, MONT. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 94 E. 4th st , St. Paul, Minn. 
ss B LONDON, ENG. w TORONTO, ONT. 
; CHICAGO VARNISH CO., BR Wo 
R 9] — 20) 
é I | Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 4 Type Writer © 
iy Manufacturers of 
* NS 
C Railway, Carriage RIBBO 


and Architectural 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 
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\ PORTLAND CEMENT and General Railway Shop Supplies. 





Largest dealer in the West. Get our prices. 









Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 









eo 
Seng for pt©*_ 730 Vesey Street, 


NEW YORK. 


163 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO. 








&, - CHICAGO, NEW YORK BOSTON 
: GARDEN CITY SAND CO., H q . 

‘, carnsee PHILADELPHIA. 
Bh THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 

ae | Cleveland, Ohio. 

ba MANUFACTURERS OF 

ina Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 

Ke3 From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 

he j Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 

ar | description. 





CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 


MURPHY VARNISH C0., 


Newark, Boston, 

























i Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty Cleveland, 
‘ St. Louis, Chicago. 
ah THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
i ; Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, Send for our Primer. 
meee ||) Manufacturers of 
| RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, | 1 will give you valuable information 
} BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, etc. on the subject of Varnish. 
i, Orrice: 230 Randolph 8t., ‘CHICAGO 
a> ij Factory: Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., { we 
. vi: 
ve GALENA OIL WORKS, LimiTep, | 'RON GLAD PAINT CO., 
im ; i OFFIcE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, On10 
a i i 
As ee ant wsctoating Olle staomila. nzitget The nae — ye eee Purple. 
* SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results ; 
* of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 

rs below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 

ft coldest weather, while they are adapt- 

able to the hottest climates. 

In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
hot bozes,except when these are caused by mechanical 

He | oxtae ptaption of Gajons Olsen standard reftmey tube: | —w 
> viden “ Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
ca | Exh the tame eee al Tony that ts them Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 
sh more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
{ weciona Crises i austasie aos pen tate soutinuonr 
: itnes of railway trom Boston and New York to the Pacific THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 
} [past, ond poem one continusus Eno tem Be Oy * ‘Made of Goft Stes! with Cold P 4 Threed 
| — vi wo bolls che Out Ferteke 

: 

hi 

; \, 

hal 

5} 

i 

i} GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 

si CHARLES MILLER, President 

| FRANELIN, PA. 

# Chicago Branch Office: 

- WESTEEN UNION BUILDING. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1869. 

Manufacturer 

A. L. EGE, and dealer in 

BILLIARD, POOL TABLES 

d BOWLING GOODS, and 


an 
importer of Ivory Balls, Billiard Oloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 
A iheri ng done. Send for catalogue. 220 E.7th st.. t.Paul 


HENRY BAB(O(K 
PHOTO Ano WOOD ( 
ELECTROTYPING. 
PONDENCE 49 Eas] 41h St 
ST. PAUL. MINN. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PHOTO ENGRAVING, 
HALF-TONE ENGRAVING, 
Woop ENGRAVING, 
ELECTROTYPING. 





COLUMBIAN fF" 
11 PIYM mG hie \cies 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 








| 


Westinghouse 
Automatic 





THE WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKE Co, 


PITTSBURG PA.,U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Now in use on 30,000 Locomotives and 450,000 Cars. 


BRAKE. 











CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


Ihe ODIs Slam Co., Limited, 
Manufacturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Lite ROBERT Ww. UINnT & Co. 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation, 


1137 The 
CHICAGO, 


Inspection of Stzet Rarxs, Spiice Bars, RAILROAD CARS, WHEELS, AXLES, ETC. 
Chemical Analysis of Ores, Iron, Steel, Oils Water, etc., etc 


Physicat Lab: ratery—Test of 


etals, Drop and Pulling Test of Couplers, Draw Bars, etc. 


Efficiency Tests of Boilers, Engines and Locomotives. 





JOHNSON MAGNETIC PAINT COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


The BEST FREIGHT-CAR PAINTS: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


OWNERS AND OPERA’ 


TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. 
TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers of 


ian 


BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. 


TORS 
TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. 





PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific BR. BR. 





IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 


SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
vy fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
application. 

Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORES. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. * 








Color Photography. 


The discoveries of the X ray came ina bunch, and 
now everybody seems to be inventing a system of color 
photography—something which scientists have been 
seeking for years. It is doubtful, however, whether 
any system could reproduce the beautiful hues of 
nature which are to be seen along the line of the Saint 
Paul & Duluth Railroad, otherwise known as the 
Duluth Short Line. This line has for years been the 
people’s popular route to and between St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Dulath, West Superior, Stillwater, Taylor's 
Falls and other important points in the Northwest. 
It runs fast, finely equipped trains at convenient 
hours over a smooth road-bed, and makes‘close con- 








| nections at handsome terminals with trains and boats 


running to all points of the compass. Always take 
the Duluth Short Line. Tickets, folders, etc., may 
readily be obtained of the ticket agents or by writing 
to C. E. Stone,General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 





New Maps. 


New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
Rezl Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For 


uotations on qusetites from 1,000 to 100,000 address 
oole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 











The Finest Train in 
the World. 


Dr. W. S. Williams, now professor of veterin- 
ary medicine at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., who recently removed with his family 
from Bozeman, Montana, traveled via “THE 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE,” St. Paul to Chica- 
go, and writes: ‘‘We found the ‘North-Western 
Limited’ all that it is advertised; the sleeping 
cars superb and the dining car service all that 
could be desired.” 


The ‘New North-Western Limited,” from the 
mammoth engine, patterned after the famous 
“999,” to the last car in the train, is brand new, 
and represents the latest and best ideas for abso- 
lute comfort and luxury while traveling. 

Besides the splendid buffet smoking library 
coach, which is really aclub room ou wheels, 
there is a private compartment sleeping car, 
which is just the thing for ladies, families and 
those who desire privacy; luxuriously appointed 
standard sleeping cars, and the most comfortable 
day coaches ever offered to the traveling public. 

The “New North-Western Limited,” via the 


North-Western Line, leaves Minneapolis every 
night 7:30, St. Paul 8:10, for Milwaukee and 
Chicago; and leaves Chicago 6:30 every night for 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


THE CRANE & ORDWAY C0., 


Manufacturers of 


Iron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, etc., 


for Steam, Gas, Water 
and Sanitary Supplies. 
Jobbers in 


IRON AND WOODEN PUMPS, 
WINDMILLS AND WELL MACHINERY, 
BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING, 
WORTHINGTON STEAN PUMPS, 

TRAHERN ROTARY PUMPS. 
Main Office, 248, 250, 252 East Fourth Street, 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS and DULUTH. 








lvnnnt Flour Sample 


EXDOM' exvatorss 


Made from cloth-lined paper, and approved by the 
postal authorities. AlsoSAMPLE ENVELOPES ofthe 
BEST ROPE PAPER STOCK, for grain and mill products, 
seeds, and cereals of all kinds, merchandise, cata- 
logues and photographs. 


Address, for sample and price-list, 


NORTHWESTERN ENVELOPE CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Irrigate Your Land. 


The Link-Belt Box Water Elevator 


SIMPLEsT and CHEAPEST 
device on market. Capacities, 
500 to 6,000 gallons per minute. 
Hundreds used. Agts. wanted. 

ddress 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Mfrs. Link-Belting, Sprocket 


Wheels, Shafting, Gearing, 
Pulleys, etc. 
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An heir-brake should invariably go with every fort- 
une left to a frivolous young man 





“What did she say when you ventured to kiss her?” 
“She said, ‘Stop right where you are!’” 

Nevada Justice (solemnly)—“I now pronounce you 
husband and wife. Shake hands—take your corners— 
and may the best man win!” 


Some old sinner says thata man might sit in his 
office all day and read his Bible, but his wife never 
would walk in and catch him at it. 





Wife—“Why do you persist in boring us all by talk- 
ing about the tariff?” 
Husband—"Simply because it is a duty.” 


do you understand by that?” 
“My boy, agirl that is up to date is up to anything.” 





“Mustapha,” said the Sultan to his grand vizier, “we 
ought to derive great encouragement from the affair 
at Carson City.” 

“Will you pardon your slave's obtuseness and deign 
to inform him why?” 

“Because it was a muscle man’s victory, Mustapha!" 


a 
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ECONOMY. 
Mr. Rubenstein—‘“Ikey!" 
Rubenstein, Jr —‘Well, fader?” 


Mr. Rubenstein—“Take longer steps and keep your shoes from wear- 


ing out so quick, ain'd it?” 


Winks—“Do you believe in hypnotism?” 

Blinks—“Of course I do. Don't you see this necktie 
that the shopman induced my wife to buy the other 
day?” 


“You seem to have to mend your garments a good 
deal, Mrs. Bugby.” 

“Yes; our washerwoman is two sizes larger than I 
am.” 





“Have you ever tried to destroy your thirst for 
liquor?” 

“Yes; I have been trying to drown it for the last ten 
years.” 





“Pa, what do the Populists mean by ‘Keep in the 


middle of the road?'”’ 
“They mean that they have been kicked off both 
sidewalks.” 





Jay—“T am hopeful that you will pay me that $10 be- 
fore the end of the week, Smithson.” 

“That's all right, old man. Be hopeful, but don't be 
sanguine.” 





“I always used to overestimate my abilities,” he 
remarked. 

“Well, never mind,” she replied, consolingly. “Your 
friends never did.” 





Willie—“I told her my love was so great that my 
brain was on fire.” . 

Charlie —“What did she say to that?” 

Willie—“Told me I had better blow it out.” 


“Now they speak of her asan up-to-date girl. What | 


Hobson—“I sat behind an enormous hat last nightat 
the theater.” 

Dobson—“How was the play. anyway?” 

“Out of sight.” 





She—‘“You are a double-dyed villain!” 

He—“*Madam, I confess that my mustache has been 
touched up a little, but my hair, I want you to know, 
is the real thing.” 





“to lose one’s relatives.” 
“Hard?” snorted the gentleman of wealth. “Hard? 
It is impossible.” 





room on the eighteenth floor.” 
Guest—“All right; if anyone calls to see me, tell 
them I'm out of town.” 





“Szo! Miss Mary, dey tell me dat you shall tell my 
gharacter by my handt!” 
“Well, to begin with, you're a German——” 


Ach! It is vonderful !” 





Chappy—“Ma told me to call here and ask you if you 
couldn't give me something for my head.” 

Doctor Blunt—“You run home and tell your mal 
wouldn't take it as a gift.” 


First Hobo (bitterly)—“They talk of passing a law 
to make everybody wash.” 

Second Hobo (more bitterly)—*They think they can 
compel us to get off the earth.” 


play no Napoleon Bonyparte tricks on me.” 
Mr. Johnson—‘*W-w-y—w’'ot yo mean by dat, Me- 
lindy?” 





=| H+] a | a IEE <= Nt 
, : ' 


THE ‘TAILOR $ a 





grand, gloomy an’ peculiar. An'I no- 
tice yo’ bin actin’ de same way, lately. 
eb’ry time 1 ax yo’ to bring up a hod 
ob coal.” 





—_ 


little brother nine sticks of candy and 
then took away seven, what would 
that make?” 

Tommy—"It would make him-yell.” 

Kind Old Lady—“To what do you 
attribute your uncontrollable appe- 
tite for strong drink? Is it heredi- 
tary?” 

Weary Walker—“No, 
thirst.” 


mum; it’s 


“I throw myself on your mercy!” 
wailed the 250-pound leading lady. 

The leading man sank beneath her 
weight and murmured: 

“TL now realize what is meant by the 
a power behind the thrown.” 
TRRRATIN —— 

“Oi did not mind the threats av 
‘im,” Mr. Hogan explained, “as much 
as th’ insultin’ sthlye av his re- 
marks.” 

“And fwhat did he say?” asked Mr. 
Grogan. 

“He says to me, ‘Hogan,’ says he, 


‘it is the great notion I have to jumpon youand knock | 


oo” 


your face into shape. 


Little Niece —"What is polygamy, aunty?” 


Aunty -(Mrs. Malaprop)—“Polygamy is where men | 


have an ad libertine privilege of marrying a pleurisy 
of wives, when they can't take care of one as she ought 
to be.” 





“It’s a strange thing,” said Willie Wishington; 
“every time I try to sing my dog howls.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Cayenne; “some dogs are very 
discriminative. I always thought that dogs ranked 


almost with human beings in intelligence.” 





A man who had tastes anthropophagous, 
Expired of a severed esophagus; 

They laid him away 

Under six feet of clay 
In a hieroglyphicked sarcophagus. 





“I saw a scientific note the other day,” observed the 
professor, “‘to the effect that the oak furnishes a home 
for 309 species of insects." 

“That's very kind of the oak,” said the Idiot, “but it 
can't compete with the average country hotel.” 





Deacon Johnson—“See heah! When I said at de 
*sper’ence meetin’ dat I wuzer misabul sinner, yo’ done 
shout, ‘Amen!’” 

Deacon Jackson—*“ Dat am de troof.” 

Deacon Johnson—‘“Wal, I jes’ wanter know if} dat 
‘amen’ wuz in de nachah of er pussonal reflection?” > 


“It is hard indeed,” said the melancholy gentleman, 


Chicago Hotel Clerk—‘I shall have to give you a 


Mrs. Johnson -“See yar, Sam, doan’ you go tryin’ to | 


Mrs. Johnson—“W'y, de books say dat feller wuz | 


Teacher—“Tommy, if you gaveyour | 


FARM AND TIMBER-LANDS. 


‘MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 
and TTMBER-LANDS, 








| If you want to BUY or SELL 


| PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Farms 
anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 


| If you have 
LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 


| Write to, or call on, 


| THEODORE F. KOCH, 
| 176 E. Third St., Ground Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience. 















TO CURE 
Insomnia, Indigestion, 


Diseases Arising from Stomach or Liver Disorders. 





| Itis aninstrument, and cures without medicine. 
| Address, for circulars, 


Cc. S. WILSON, General Dealer, 
Spokane, Wash. 


GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See to it that 
ou buy from reliable manu- 
acturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a 
Sewing Machine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 


Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
rts, fineness of finish, beauty 
hr appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


NEw HoMeE 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle ( patented), no other has 

















it; New Stand ( patent driving wheel hinged 
on ad justable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Onaxon, Mass. Bostox, Mass. 28 Usiow N.Y 
rot ig a 
FOR SALE BY 
99 W. 7th St. & 








W. F. ELWESS, | fog 7th St. St- Paul, Minn. 




















A. E. JOHNSON .—-3}*+-OL AF. O. SEARLE. 


A. K. JOHNSON & C0., 


Land and Emiration Agents, 


195 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


o you Intend to (ro to Burope? 


all first-class Trans- 
(Atlantic Steamship Companies, including 
\MERICAN, CUNARD, WHITE STAR, 

d all leading lines to British and Continental 

rts. Our rates on Cabin and Steerage are 
ilways right, and we forward our passengers 

the most direct routes. 

For rates, sailing lists, and full and complete 
nformation apply to our nearest office. Cabin 
erths in any steamer secured by wire when 

sired. 


Ho you Want to Buy Land? 


If so, write us for maps and descriptive cir- 
irs of timber, prairie and grazing lands in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and the Pacific Coast States. 
We are prepared to sell first-class lands close 
to railroads, and on the most liberal terms, 
either to colonies or individual land-seekers. 


If so, we represent 


¢ 


‘ave youany Western Lands to sell? 


that case we have better facilities for 
ting you than any other firm or agency. 
ng actual settlers on Western lands is our 
alty, and we have sixteen years’ experience 


is line of business. We have the active 
eration of our Eastern offices and European 
cies, and our 8,000 local agents, scattered 
ugh nearly all States in the Union, give us 
plete reports of intending land-seekers from 
ctions, from time to time, while our regu- 
raveling agents are always an the road dis- 
iting information of lands in the North- 


or full and complete information about 
‘THERN PaciFic LANDs, apply to our St. 
office. 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 
Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E, 3d St., St. Paul, Minn, 


OUR OFFICES: 

19% East Third Street, - St. Pau, MINN. 
1 West Michigan Street, DuLuUTH, MINN. 
‘1 Pacific Avenue, - - - TACOMA, WASH. 

Cor. Second and Cherry Sts.._ - - SEATTLE, WAsH. 

140 East Kinzie Street, - . CuicaGo, ILL. 

15 State Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 

208 East Baltimore Street, - - BALTIMORE, Mp. 

“5 State Street, - - - New York, N.Y. 

27 Broadway, - - - - New Yors,N.Y. 

U.S. Emigrant Landing Depot, Exzis Isuanp, N.Y. 


Northern Pacitic Railway Lands, 


S55 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railway 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
These lands are located in the States of 


MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON, 
and OREGON. 
PRICES OF LANDS IN 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 
IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 
per acre. 
IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN IDAHO, from $2 to $10 per acre. 
IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 
IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 

For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 
one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 

Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre. 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, address 
F. W. WILSEY, Eastern Land Agent, Sr. Paut. Minn. 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


address 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, WasuH. 


LUMBERMEN. 


The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 
ern States. 

Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially, 

Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner. 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS* 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws, 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R’y. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anpD WESTERN WASHINGTON, 


These Maps show the i.ailroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 
These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railway lands, write to 


WM. H. PHIPPS, Cc. W. MOTT, 





Land Commissioner N. P. R’y. General Emigration Agent N. P. R’y, 
St. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 















Wholesale and Retail. 


Cor. Grotto. 


t 


vy of Choice, Rare Roses Always on Hand, @reep houses, 718 to 722 Charles Street, (i Pay] Minn 


t 





iet 





FRED G. FRANKEE, Florist, Grower of Fine Cut-Flowers and Plants. Floral Designs a Specialty. Great Var 








Liberal Advances Made 
on Consignments. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ANDREW H. BURKE, Grain Commission, 


502, 504, 506, 508, Board of Trade, DULUTH, MINN. 
12-13 Chamber of Commerce Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 











Baker's Ghocolal 


Walter Boker & Co. Ltd., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1780, 






at Dorchester, Mass. 






Has the well-known 


je YELLOW 
ey ABEL 


, the fre t of « 
; on tront 









very pat kK 















J R) : 
\ age, a the trade-mark 


“La Belle Chocolatiere,” 










None other Genuine. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















$17.05 for $11.40. 


Bolted Railroad Wheelbarrows. One of the best bolted 
wheelbarrows made. Has full-sized tray, steel wheel; 
diameter of wheel 16 inches. Packed for shipment. 
Can be easily and quickly set up. Please remember 


this is not a toy but a large, well-made wheelbarrow 
this free of charge with the following 


We will give 
These goods are all guaranteed to 


order of groceries 





THE ANDREW SCHOCH GROCERY CO., 
Wholesalers and Retailers of Staple and Fancy Groceries, 


be the very best that can be had 
16 lbs. Granulated Sugar - 4 45 
4 lbs. Roasted Mocha and Java............ 1.40 1 OS 
6 lbs. Crushed Java 1 05 Py 
5 lbs... Tea, uncolo red.. - 1.75 1.20 
sibs ea. fine drink.........sssee- 1.20 60 
5 lbs. Raisins. 3 crowns 4) 24 
5 lbs. Choice Prunes és “a 50 35 
7 lbs. Royal Cleaned C urrants ‘ 56 mY 
lbs. Evaporated Apples ; . 17 46 
) lbs. Choice Evap. Peaches..... ‘ 50 A5 
5 lbs. Head Rice magna 30 25 
5 lbs. German Sage..........-. cee. 30 20 
6 lbs. Pearl TAPlGGR....cccoccceccccce nb 20 
5 lbs. Corn Starch. peace! ae ome 
}pks. King’s Silver G loss Stare h. i .30 22 
2pks. Yeast Foam... oa webes 10 06 
> pks. Magic Yeast. 10 .06 
20 bars “Try Me” Soap 60 40 
}cakes of Fancy Toilet Soap. oseces 25 15 
11b. Cow or Arm and Ham Soda o a 06 
1lb (16 02.) Perfection Baking Powder. m5) 25 
25-lb. sacks Table Salt. ‘ coee. nae 06 
10 lbs. Rolled Oats pedabeaniania® 25 .20 
} lb. can Tomatoes.. 15 42 
2 lb. can Sugar Corn. ae 10 -08 
s}lb. can Fancy Cal. Peaches...... ‘ 15 12 
> lb. can Blackberries...... 16066 -n0% 12 10 
1 qt. bottle Maple Syrup.............e+e0++ Re) 15 
1 box Wood Tooth Picks : 05 -03'¢ 
1 lb. gr. blk Pepper, stric tly pure..... +: 15 08 
1lb. ground Ginger, ‘ wa 18 10 
1 lb. ground Mustard, 18 10 
11b. whole Cinnamon nds caneeeee 12 All 
bottles Prepared Mus BOO ccxackosss coos ae 10 
8 oz. White Seal Lemon Extract ......... 50 40 
4 oz. White Seal Vanilla Extract.. 40 30 
1 pt. Household Ammonia......... 15 ll 
4 oz. bottle Blueing o6 OS 03 
12 boxes Parlor Matches 18 ps 
gal. keg honey-flavor Table Syrup.. 1.20 22 
lb. Grocers’ Cream of Tartar On O8 
1 box Enamél Stove Polish, 10¢ size 10 OS 
2 boxes Sardines in Mustard. secece 20 14 
Total . 17.6 11.40 


298 & 300 East 7th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. | 








S81. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


SPECIALTIES: i ( Artistic Floral Work. 





Choicest and best of Cut Flowers. 


Northern Pacific Railway. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any particular | 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, | 
tickets, time-tables, eto., call on or address any of the | 
following agents: | 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. | 
i 


Craia, Asst. Geol. Ticket Agt....... St. Paul, Minn. | 
Y. AusTIN, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt....... St. Paul, Minn. 
. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. A 
255 Morrison street, Cor. bird, Portland, Ore. 
’. MBRSHON, Genl. ag* Pass. Dept., 
9 Rroadway, New York City. 


F.H. Foaarty, Genl. Agt....2088 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
C. K. STaTELER, Genl. Agt., ‘Pass. Dept. 
638 Market street, Pgan Francisco, Cal. 
A.D aneen, See Ag 
Cor. dato ‘and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 
W. M. ToOHY, Genl. Agt........cceccscvvecess Butte, Mont. 
R. A. Bvt, Gel. AGE. ccc ccccccccveséscoccadas Duiuth, Minn. 
H. SwInFORD, Genl. Agt............ «+006. Winnipeg. Man. 


£ 
A. TrnLina. Gen!. Agt....925 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 


1. A. NADEAU, Genl. Agt...........+....00 Seattie, Wash. 
¥. DD. Gress, Genl. Agt...........+-+seeeees Spokane, Wash. 
’.C Jackson, Asst. Genl, Agt........ West Superior. Wis. 


J.G@. Boyp. Geni. Agt........22. cere .ccees Wallace, idaho. 
OSCAR V ANDERBILT, Ticket Agt....162 E. 3d St., 8t. Paul. 
G F. MONBILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik., Minneapolis. 
BO EO arr = Asbland, Wis. 
o. F ConraD, Ticket Agt.... Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. 

F. C. SALTER, Gen. Agt. Freight Dept., 
319 Broserey) New York City. 

E. H. Forgstsr, Genl. Agt., Freight Dep 
638 Market Street, Son Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 





CHAS, EWALD......-e0000008 319 Broadway, New York City. 
Bi, Bs OE che neces canectets 319 Broadway, New York “itv. 
T. BE. BUANCHSB......-... 215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 

E M. NewsBeciy....230 Washington street, Boston, Mass. | 
Coes. F. SEEGER...... 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. B. WICKERY.. ..... 817 Carnegie Bidg , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CO. B. SRETOB.. .cccseccvosces 210 Com. Bidg., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


A. H. Carree 32 Carew Building, Cincinnati, O. 


W. E. BELCHER. ......+-83 York street, Toronto, Ont. 
Jo Oc PAMBRBAM 50 cc cccccsccccscs 208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
L. C. W AEABERG. 000 oe cone veces 208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
CHAs. W. MERRILIES ........2088 Clark street, Chicago. | 


Cuas. T. NOONAN......... 
rrr te ere St. Paul, Minn, 
F. M. FAIRBANK... 7 Nicollet Block, Minneapolis. Minn. 


H. K. Conm.......... 2 East Third street, St. Paul, Minn. 
Oa ae Po rtland, Ore. 
DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 

A. GROBS.......+. 230 Washington street, Boston, 


J. H. Rogers, Jr..... 47 8. Third street, Philadephia, Pa. 
L L. BILLINGSLBA. . 
THOS. HENRY..... 128 St. James street, Montreal, Canede. 
Wa. G. MASON ........- 215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, Rats A 
Cuas. E Jounson....817 Carnegie B dg , Pittabu are 7 
8. In 


J+. EB. TURNER...... .42 Jackson Place, Indianapol 
W. H. Wairaker.....153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
P. H. Noeu.........Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


8377 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis, | 


| 


47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


©. ©. MorpovuGH.503 W. Locust street. Des Moines, lowa. | 


J J. Ferry...32 Carew Bide., 5th and Vine, Cincinnati. 0 
J. N. ROBINSON....... 377 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
© G. Lemmon.........208 South Clark street, Chicago, Ill. | 
Geo. D. ROGERS....... 4th and Broadway, >. Paul, Minn. 
Oe, SEE: cccecoccbeqveccesecccesseeesenesde rtland, Ore. 
E. L. So Chebétes “hccgeettneinen rtland, Ore. 
Guo. W. MCCASKEY....-.--- "83 York street, my Ont. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS. S$. FEE, Geni. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





MIRRORS RESILVERED. 


St. Paul Mirror & Glass Co., 


Manufacturers of 


FRENCH MIRRORS 
Plain and Beveled, 
LEADED ART GLASS, 


Beveled Plate Glass, Framed Looking-Glasses, 
American Plate Mirrors (Shocks). 


Sand Blast and Embossing. 





And Dealers in German Mirrors, Plain and Ornamental Glass | 


OF EVERY 


318 MINNESOTA &T., 


Designer and Builder of 


Altars, Pulpits 


and 


Church Furniture. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED. 
ARCHITECTS’ DesitGns EXecurep. 


Artistic Wood Carving for Churches, 
Public B'ld’gs and Private Residences. 


1237 Ferry Street, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


DESCRIPTION, 








ST. PAUL, MINK, | 
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Shipper of all varities of High Class Buff Fowls, and 
Dealer in Poultry Supplies. 


- 











GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 
421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 





Sh5208 
HOUGH, 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
. Motors, 
4. Engines, etc. 


Isolated Plants 
a specialty. 





Office and Factory, 88 E. 5th Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., U.S. A 


Fresh Mined. 





All Coal 





We have the latest and most improved facilities for 
FILLING ORDERS PROMPTLY you want QUICK 
SHIPMENTS, send your orders to us. 


YOUGHIOGHENY & LEHIGH COAL CO., 
West Superior, Wis. A. W. HORTON, Mer. 





SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WATER WORKS SUPPLIES, 








‘COFFIN” SPECIAL 
VALVES, CASTINGS, 
VALVE 
; and 
MATHEW’S HOT 
HYDRANTS. WATER 
Room It ee 
Gilfillan ee ds 
Block, Works: 
Sr. Paut, SoutH 
MINN. PARK. 
S$ 
RAND, McNALLY & CO. 
CELEBRATED 
—or— 


Every State and Territory. Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO and NEW YORE. 











DULUTEH. 


.% 


WOODWARD & CO., Grain Commission | 
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